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Art. 1—THE TENDENCY OF SCIENTIFIC MEN TO 
SKEPTICISM. 


THE fact that there is a growing tendency among scientific 
men to skepticism with reference to the divine origin of the 
Christian religion, the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, and 
even the immortality of the soul and the existence of God, 
needs little proof. It is equally the lamentation of the believer 
and the boast of the infidel. Not that Christianity lacks 
among its defenders some of the proudest names on the roll of 
science, in each of its departments; not that the majority of 
scientific men have avowed themselves to be skeptics ; not that 
the well-settled and generally-accepted conclusions of natural 
historians and philosophers are such as to convict the Bible of 
falsehood ; not that the Bible has failed to derive abundant cor- 
roboration of many of its truths from the discoveries of science. 
We are not called upon to make any such concessions to the 
vaunting skeptic. But a few eminent devotees of science are 
avowed infidels ; a multitude of youthful scholars are adopting 
their opinions ; in learned volumes and able essays and reviews 
in the quarterlies, as well as in popular books, magazines, and 
newspapers, the ilea is industriously circulated, and with a 
specious show of support, that science is necessarily hostile to 
the claims of the Bible as an inspired volume; and the doc- 
trines of modern science show an increasing proclivity toward 
positions seemingly antagonistic to those of the Bible on topics. 
Fourtu Serres, Vout. XIV.—35 
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common to both. Not branch of science can be named which 
is not brought into service by modern skepticism, and by writers 
of marked ability. Geology is relied upon to contradict reve- 
lation as to the age of the earth and the order in which its 
vegetable and animal races were introduced. Astronomy is 
called to testify against the statements of Scripture as to the 
solar system and stellar universe, and to change into absurdity 
the relative importance ascribed in the sacred writings to this 
insignificant globe. Phrenology (but a pseudo-science at best) 
assumes to limit or deny that free-agency of man implied in the 
biblical doctrine of sin, probation, judgment, and retribution. 
Ethnology gathers its physical and linguistic evidence of such 
fundamental differences among the nations of the earth as will 
confute the frequent assertion and uniyersal implication of the 
Bible as to the specific unity of the human race. Zoology 
labors hard in devising ingenious theories, and selecting and 
arranging confirmatory facts, to discard the scriptural idea of 
successive creations of animals, and to substitute the develop- 
ment of higher species out of lower by a natural law. And 
finally, as comprehending all, Comte produces his “ Positive 
Philosophy,” and proves, to his own satisfaction, and unfortu- 
nately to the satisfaction of a large number of cultivated 
minds, that the human race, like an individual, has its child- 
hood, youth, and maturity, which, in the progress of thought 
and civilization, are represented by theology, metaphysics, and 
science, each of which sets aside its predecessor ; fhus super- 
seding all spiritual religion, and all natural and revealed the- 
ology, by the positive demonstrations of physical law. 

Nor must it be supposed that these attacks upon Christianity 
from the side of science are made in the low and ribald style 
of Paine, or for the obviously immoral purposes of many of the 
French and English deists of a former age. There is a phase 
of infidelity current that is apparently devout and reverent 
toward God, and: that maintains a high standard of morality 
among men. Those who read the Westminster Review, or are 
familiar with the writings of Francis New aan and Theodore 
Parker, will understand our meaning, and will bear witness 
that there are indications in the productions of such minds of 
the highest ability, of extensive information, of unusual culture, 
of a serious purpose, and of sincere conviction. And these 
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traits are of all others dangerous, being powerful to influence 
young, inquiring, enthusiastic, and venturesome minds. These 
facts are worthy of careful thought, yea, of patient study. 
There is a double work to be done with respect to such skep- 
tics, namely, to refute their errors and to account for them. 
The former belongs properly to Christian men of science, who 
can meet them on their own ground and vanquish them with 
their own weapons. The latter may be performed by any 
honest observer and thinker who is in a position to notice the 
influences which operate to produce the tendency in question. 
Indeed every intelligent Christian, and especially every min- 
ister of the Gospel, has the problem forced upon him for solu- 
tion. Assuming the truth of Christianity and the sufficiency 
of the evidence in its support, the inquiry arises, How is it that 
scientific men of undoubted intelligence and pure life discredit 
its divine origin and deny the inspiration of holy writ? And, 
in particular, how shall we explain the evident drift of scientific 
theorizing toward positions antagonistic to the word of God? 
We will make such contribution as we can toward an answer. 

In doing this we must repudiate, at the outset, two assumptions, 
one on each side, by which the skeptic and the believer easily 
and too cheaply satisfy their minds as to the all-sufficient solution. 

The skeptic, with a self-satisfied air, insists that the necessary 
tendency of science is to religious skepticism. Comte’s “ Posi- 
tive Philosophy” reaftirms this in every sentence. Science 
is a matter of certainty, of demonstration ; religion is either the 
product of mere superstition, as in the early ages, and among 
nations yet in an infantile condition, or of unreliable metaphiys- 
ical speculation, as in modern theology. It must therefore be, 
that, as the world advances in knowledge and experience, 
science will supersede religion, and the great facts and laws of 
the physical universe, which alone admit of demonstration, will 
constitute the creed of the intelligent. And others, who never 
heard of Comte, seeing that with the advance of science comes, 
at each step, an assault of infidelity upon the Bible, conclude 
that there is a mysterious something in science which breeds 
unbelief, and that a thorough natural philosopher must needs 
be an open or secret skeptic. It is for the advantage of skep- 
ticisin to spread this idea as widely as possible. 

But we cannot, and we need not make such a concession. 
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We may as well surrender the whole controversy. It cannot 
be denied that nature is before a written revelation, in order 
of time and in extent of contact with the human mind. The 
vast majority of the human race are shut up to its teachings in 
correlation with the inward voice of conscience and the rem- 
nants of early tradition. The Bible itself appeals to nature as 
an instructive religious teacher, and Paul does not hesitate to 
base human responsibility in the heathen world upon the sufti- 
ciency of its doctrine concerning the being and attributes of 
God. (Romans i, 18-32.) The rudiments of science, therefore, 
as to observation and induction, precede a written revelation. 
Holding this, and claiming that the author of the volume of 
nature is also the inspiring author of the volume of sacred 
Scripture, we cannot consistently admit that the study of the 
one necessarily conflicts with the study of the other; that rev- 
erence for the former involves disrespect for the latter ; or that 
faith in scientific truth creates doubt in revealed truth. We 
claim that the two are in necessary harmony, as coming from 
the same Infinite Mind; and that the study of either should 
prepare us the better to appreciate the other. Christians 
should not betray sensitiveness on this point, (by which is 
meant that they should not feel any,) as though they feared the 
result of purely scientific investigation pushed to its utmost 
limit by an independent use of its legitimate processes. 

Nor do we see the slightest evidence that such inquiries 
necessitate skepticism in well-balanced and intelligent students. 
Certainly we can claim, alike in the present and the past, names 
second to none in scientific rank ; men who, understanding the 
appropriate and distinct evidence upon which science and 
religion rest, have embraced both with equal reverence and 
faith ; men who were not to be deceived by bold assertion as to 
the “ demonstrations of science,” as compared with the “ uncer- 
tainties” of theology, but knew that outside of pure mathe- 
matics (which cannot well be pressed into skeptical service) 
science has as yet been able to boast of few things more 
worthy of the name of “ demonstration ” than Christianity can 
produce by her processes of history and miracle, of heart-ex- 
periment and genuine mental and moral philosophy.* 


* Sir William Hamilton, in his thirty-second lecture on Logic, concluding his re- 
marks on Induction, says: ‘“ Almost all induction is, however, necessarily imper- 
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Nor has Comte, in his elaborate argument, proved any neces- 
sary incompatibility of science and theology, but only that, as 
a matter of fact, in the childhood of the race, men uninstruct- 
ed in science attributed the production of the phenomena of 
nature directly to the action of some deity, and reasoned there- 
from as to the favor or wrath of the god. But if this was poor 
science, it was equally poor theology ; and why might not an 
improved theology be found perfectly harmonious with true 
science? Yet, in the lecture introductory to his course, Comte 
remarks: “The present intellectual anarchy depends, at bot- 
tom, on the simultaneous employment of three philosophies 
radically incompatible ; the theological, the metaphysical, and 
the positive.” And the difficulty he declares to lie in the fact, 
that theology seeks for causes and metaphysics for entities, or 
substances with necessary qualities; while positivism scientif- 
ically contents itself with observing and classifying phenomena, 
and setting forth their successions and laws. But even accept- 
ing the statement as to the object of the three, where is the 
“radical incompatibility ’ After studying phenomena in their 
successions and laws, what necessarily prevents a wise man 
from inquiring, first, Whether these phenomena stand con- 
nected with material and spiritual essences? and secondly, 
Whether they are not all finally referable to God as the great 
first cause? If we examine a building, is it unreasonable, 
after we have considered the materials and the tools used in 
its construction, to inquire further into the methods of the 
builder and the designs of the architect ? 

The second assumption to be repudiated is sometimes made 
on the side of faith, namely, that scientific skepticism is the 
simple product of human depravity ; that to account for it we 
need only remember that the natural heart is so averse to holi- 
ness, and therefore to the holy doctrines and pure precepts of 
the Bible, that it is ever seeking occasion to renounce its 
authority, and consequently presses science into ignoble and 


fect, and Logic can inculcate nothing more important on the investigators of 
nature, than that sobriety of mind which regards all its past observations only as 
hypothetically true, only as relatively complete, and which consequently holds the 
mind open to every new observation which may correct and limit its former judg- 
ments.” Let the reader also consult, for an instructive statement bearing on the 
same point, Mansel’s “ Prolegomena Logica,” Appendix A. 
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compulsory service. This unqualified explanation is the 
resource only of the sluggard and bigot. It saves the necessity 
of further inquiry ; it gratifies the malign passion which hates 
an opposite and disturbing opinion ; and it ministers pleasantly 
to the self-righteous gratification of feeling that we alone are the 
lovers of truth, the candid, honest, ingenuous thinkers and 
reasoners, from whom only the totally ignorant or the cunningly 
wicked dissent. We frankly declare, that we view the intro- 
duction into controversy with skeptics, of the fact of human 
depravity, in so unguarded a manner, and with so stern and 
unsympathetic a spirit, with a constantly increasing dislike. 
It has been so common as to be branded with the scurrilous, 
but possibly too deserved epithet, of “the clergyman’s argu- 
ment.” It isa short hand, sanctimonious method of dealing 
with an opponent, sure not to be satisfactory to him, and that 
ought not to be so to ourselves. We object to it because, in 
the extent and absoluteness of its application, it js untrue, insuf- 
ficient, and odious. 

It is untrue if made to include ald cases of skepticism. It has 
an undoubted bearing in many instances, which however were 
better left to God to judge. But it does not always apply ; for 
there is such a thing, we fully and even gladly believe, as skep- 
ticism in which a man does not, and for the time being cannot, 
see his way clear to a well-grounded Christian faith. This is not 
the place to enter into a discussion of the matter, and we only 
mention it to indicate our view of the injustice of representing 
skepticism as always a cover for opposition to truth and right. 
In saying this, however, we do not mean to call in question 
either the doctrine of human depravity, or the allegation of its 
influence upon the religious opinions of men. In a vast number 
of cases skepticism is little more than the result of a desire to 
rid the mind of the obligations imposed by evangelical religion ; 
which desire leads to an eager reception of skeptical objections, 
and an unwilling and uncandid attention to the arguments in 
behalf of Christianity. Dr. Nelson is doubtless correct in his 
admirably practical work, the “ Cause and Cure of Infidelity,” 
in attributing it largely to the fact declared by our Saviour, that 
“men love darkness rather than light because their deeds are 
evil,” (compare also John v, 44, and viii, 43-47,) and the illus- 
trations which he adduces are quite to the point. The common, 
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coarse, scoffing infidelity is of this stamp, as is also much that 
is more decent and refined. But this does not hinder many 
exceptions ; at least many cases where the man is not conscious 
of such an influence, but falls into doubt, much to his own per- 
plexity and grief, from a variety of causes, such as a peculiar 
cast of mind, an unfortunate education, companionship with 
unbelievers, observation of very imperfect representatives of 
religion, argument with weak and disingenuous advocates of the 
Gospel, and other causes, some of which we shall soon be called 
to notice. The source of responsibility and the ground of hope 
for such is indicated in the declaration or promise of the Saviour: 
“Tf any man will do His (the Father’s) will, he shall know of 
the doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether I speak of 
myself.” Let any man, whatever his doubts at the first, seek 
for light in an obedient state of mind, honestly studying the 
life and discourses of Christ, and he will be divinely led to the 
knowledge of the truth. 

But even if the allegation objected to were correct, it helps 
us forward little or nothing; for it still remains to be shown 
how an unregenerate heart can find the material of assault, 
and can so skillfully and powerfully employ it as to carry 
the convictions of men in the name of scientific truth, and 
thus virtually in the name of God himself. Mere depravity 
will explain why men should wish and aim to accomplish a 
certain result; but it does not enlighten us as to the method 
or the opportunity. How comes it that science is so uni- 
versal a weapon in the hands of skeptics, and can be made so 
easily to serve their purpose? If there be mere pretense and 
hatred of the truth under their unbelief, they yet profess to 
base their skepticism on the reliable inductions of science, and 
the public, who are to adjudicate between them and us, will 
not admit an explanation from mere depravity till we have 
proved the insufficiency of any other. And then its odiousness 
in an argument is beyond description; for on that arena the 
antagonists are on an equal footing, and must conquer by logic 
and not by personal imputation. We know not which is the 
more coolly insulting of the two assumptions, when advanced : 
that of the skeptic, who insists that science is ef course at war 
with religious faith; ar that of the theologian, who insists that 
skepticism is of course the product of depravity. The former 
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assures his antagonist, at the outset, that he is a fool; and the 
latter knows the other to be a knave! The prospect of good 
from such a discussion must be faint indeed. 

Coming now to the merits of the case, and endeavoring to 
ascertain the specific causes which beget a skeptical tendency 
in scientific men, we would include them in two. 

I. The too exclusive study of the phenomena of matter. It 
is an unhealthy process to confine the mind to a single subject; 
for while the concentration of attention generates mental power 
in that direction, by enlightening and sharpening the intellect, 
moving the sensibility, and confirming the will, it often narrows 
the range of mental vision and feeling, throws objects into dis- 
proportion, and leads to erroneous judgments. It is thus that 
“men of one idea,” as they are popularly termed, though 
accomplishing much for their respective objects, and though 
necessary agencies in this imperfect world, are yet largely good 
only as by their variety they balance one another, and fill out 
the circle of thought and effort. Much is to be learned from 
each of them in succession, and society, in its sloth and sin, 
would scarcely move without their efforts. Yet we instinctively 
withhold our judgment from unconditional committal to their 
theories, plans, and methods. Now we know not why physical 
science, when made the chief study, may not operate in this 
manner to limit thought, and narrow even philosophic conclu- 
sions. It has often been observed that minds devoted to a cer- 
tain course of studies are in a measure disqualified for doing 
justice to other branches of scholarship. It is seldom, for 
instance, that a purely mathematical mind makes a good rea-. 
soner on disputed points in morals and metaphysics, or manifests 
a correct and appreciative taste with reference to works of 
imagination. When Milton’s Paradise Lost was handed to an 
eminent natural philosopher, he read and returned it with 
what was meant to be the disparaging, but was in reality the 
irrelevant question, ‘ What does it prove?” Those whose idea 
of reasoning is derived from the necessary, inflexible demon- 
strations of geometry, carry a demand for the same kind and 
degree of proof into religious questions ; and, not finding it, are 
easily and weakly thrown into doubt. And so those whose 
work is patient observation of the uniform operation of natural 
laws, watching material phenomena and classifying them in a 
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rigid system, seem to be out of their element when they discuss 
subjects which require a different order of mind and other pro- 
cesses of thought. We had an illustration of this truth when 
President Day, then the distinguished head of Yale College, 
whose treatises on Mathematics were once in universal use in 
this country, published two works on the human will. He 
could not throw off the influence of necessitated causes when 
he came to treat of the free spirit ; but, at the critical points of 
the argument, invariably fell back on the analogy of material 
forces, and reasoned from cannon-balls, ocean-waves, and whirl- 
winds, to show that the will might be free and yet de caused to 
act! It is true that a few men of universal genius, such as 
Pascal, Descartes, Leibnitz, Berkeley, and Dugald Stewart, 
have excelled in both mathematical and metaphysical studies ; 
yet it is from these very men, so competent to judge, we have 
the strongest testimony as, to the limiting tendency of the 
former, and several of them confined their mathematical pur- 
suits to their early years.* 

Thus those whose lives are spent in examining the phenom- 


* For an extended discussion of a portion of this subject, overwhelmingly prov- 
ing the enfeebling influence on the mind of devotion to mere mathematical science, 
see Sir William Hamilton’s Essay (in review of Whewell) on the “Study of Math- 
ematics,” in which that learned and acute author has not only set forth convincingly 
the reason of the case, but has aggregated an immense array of concurrent author- 
ities of all countries, ages, and departments of knowledge. 

His opinion of the similarly limiting influence of the exclusive pursuit of natural 
science may be gathered from the following extract from Lecture XXX of his 
Course on Logic, in which, pointing out the sources of error, he observes: ‘ Favor- 
ite studies, inasmuch as these determine the mind to a one-sided cultivation, that 
is, to the neglect of some, and to the disproportionate development of others, of its 
faculties, are among the most remarkable causes of error. This partial or one-sided 
cultivation is exemplified in three different phases. The first of these is shown in 
the exclusive cultivation of the powers of observation to the neglect of the higher 
faculties of the understanding. Of this type are your men of physical science. In 
this department of knowledge there is chiefly demanded a patient habit of atten- 
tion to details, in order to detect phenomena; and, these discovered, their general- 
ization is usually so easy that there is little exercise afforded to the higher enérgies 
of judgment and reasoning. It was Bacon’s boast that induction as applied to 
nature would equalize all talents, level the aristocracy of genius, accomplish mar- 
vels by co-operation and method, and leave little to be done by the force of indi- 
viduel intellects. This boast has been fulfilled. Science has, by the inductive 
process, been brought down to minds who previously would have been incompe- 
tent for its cultivation; and physical knowledge now usefully occupies many who 
would have otherwise been without any rational pursuit. But the exclusive 
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ena of God’s material kingdom, and tracing the settled laws of 
matter through its varied properties and changing forms, come 
under the usual temptation of magnifying their office till it 
scarcely leaves occupation for others. Matter enlarges its 
sphere till the suspicion arises with some of these philosophers 
that it occupies the whole realm of being; that what we call 
spirit is but highly attenuated matter, so combined, or so de- 
veloped, as to produce mental phenomena; that lite differs not 
essentially from electricity, nor thought from force; that the 
brain generates ideas and forms volitions as directly as a duly 
constructed battery gives off a succession of sparks, or a sudden 
shock. The philosophy of these men thus tends to a low sensual- 
ism and materialism. And nearly all physicists, in fact, become 
so accustomed to fixed physical sequences, to the uniform action 
of necessary causes inhering in matter, to the constancy of 
nature in all her operations, mechanical, chemical, and vital, 
that they are prepared to ignore the spiritual, the free, the 
uncaused, the supernatural. They know no higher or other 
realm than that in which they delve, and ridicule theories and 
facts that do not come under scientific experience. Speak to 
them of miracles, and they reply that science knows nothing 
of miracles; which is true enough, but which only proves that 
natural science does not embrace all existence and action, or 
even all law, seeing it lies wholly below the region of the super- 
natural, where motives supersede forces, and the mechanical is 
replaced by the spiritual, and whence come both the power and 
the reason of miracles. Given, for instance, the person, char- 
acter, and mission of Christ, and miracles are as natural an 
accompaniment as are the officers of state on the king at court. 
But in the mere realm of nature no miracle is needed, nor 
would even be in place, since nature is the kingdom of necessary 
and uniform law. Hence natural science takes no cognizance 
of miracles, and consequently scientific men hastily doubt their 
reality in the past. But this is the weakness of doubting all 
that is not included in their department, or of confounding that 
devotion to such studies, if not combined with higher and graver speculations, 
tends to wean the student from the more vigorous efforts of mind, which, though 
unamusing and even irksome at the commencement, tend, however, to invigorate 
his nobler powers, and to prepare him for the final fruition of the highest happiness 
of his intellectual nature.” 
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department with the universe of God. Thus if Comte, follow- 
ing in the steps of Bacon, had professedly confined himself to 
natural science as a single department of thought, and declared 
that we must not bring theological or metaphysical theories to 
explain purely scientific facts, we should raise no controversy 
with him. But when he denies others a right to go beyond 
physical science his “ positive philosophy” is partial, and by 
claiming to be the whole ascertainable truth, is false. In leaving 
this topic, we must be indulged in one more extract from Sir 
William Hamilton, who in Lecture XXIII, on Logic, remarks : 


I may notice that the sophism of unreal generality, or unreal 
reason, is hardly more dangerous in its positive than in its negative 
relation. For we are not more disposed lightly to assume as abso- 
lutely universal what is universal in relation to our experience, 
than lightly to deny as real what comes as an exception to our 
factitious general law. Thus it is that men, hay ing once general- 
ized their knowledge into a compact sy stem of laws s, are found 
uniformly to deny the reality of all phet 1omena which cannot be 
comprehended under these. They not only pronounce the laws 
they have generalized as veritable laws of nature, which, haply, 
they may be, but they pronounce that there are no higher laws; so 
that all which does not at once find its place within their systems 
they scout, without examination, as visionary and fictitious. 

o 


As unfortunately aiding, through reaction, this tendency of 
scientific men, we must advert to the disposition of some theo- 
logians to ignore physi¢al causation, or to deny the existence 
of second causes in matter. It is not singular that theologians 
should be found who embrace this error. They are drawn to 
it in a threefold way: religious, controversial, and philosoph- 
ical, Religiously and controversially, it would be natural to 
incline to the opposite doctrine from infidelity. Hence, when 
scientific unbelievers rule out spirit-cause, they are tempted to 
exclude matefial cause; in which view they are the more con- 
firmed by the seeming honor put upon God, by attributing all 
efficient causation to him, and representing physical laws as 
only the modes in which he chooses, in given circumstances, 
uniformly to exert his personal power. And, in favor of this 
theory, they cite the abundant language of Scripture, ascribing 
natural phenomena to divine agency. And then, philosophically, 
they claim that power surely resides in spirit, if anywhere, and 
that this theory has the advantage of simplicity, and therefore 
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the prima facie evidence of truth; since all science tends 
toward a simplification and unity of causes. 

But we must as candidly dissent from these theologians as 
we did before from the physicists, and claim that they have but 
rushed to the other extreme, and are aiding, by a necessary 
reaction, in keeping up that of their opponents. Their super- 
session of material causes by those purely spiritual and divine, 
or, in other words, their virtual supersession of science by the- 
ology, is not attended by the advantages which they imagine, 
while it carries in its train sad logical consequences. 

Controversially, it is of no advantage to support an exactly 
antagonistic theory to an opponent, unless it be demonstrably 
true, and therefore preferable to some intermediate view; for 
it may only involve one in new difficulties, and by its evidently 
extreme ground strengthen the antagonist. 

Religiously also we see no gain, but rather loss, as regards 
an exhibition of divine power and wisdom, in attributing natu- 
ral phenomena to the direct rather than the mediate agency of 
God. Human activity is not wholly analogous, as man uses 
materials and laws previously existing ; yet it is well to remar® 
that we count it a higher triumph when he accomplishes an 
end by ingenious mechanisna, than when he gains it by direct 
personal effort. That an almighty being could do these things 
by his immediate will is evident enough, and the idea falls into 
the mere alphabet of thought. It is @m advance upon that con- 
ception, to introduce so magnificent an idea of creation as to 
suppose that material forces are brought into being as perma- 
nent agencies, by whose wondrous interworking all the phenom- 
ena of nature are produced in perfect subjection to the divine 
plan ; especially if we jealously and intelligently hold to the 
existence of a supernatural realm interpenetrating nature, and 
keeping God by his moral and providential government close 
to the race and the individual. And as this latter view, equally 
with the other, refers all things ultimately to divine agency, it 
is consistent with the scriptural language to which reference 
has been made, and which is found principally in the bold 
figures of sacred poetry. 

And then, philosophically, the theory in question breaks 
down at all points, and becomes theologically suicidal by run- 
ning into pantheism. Undertaking to account for material 
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phenomena, it virtually denies (or in logical consistency should 
deny) the real existence of matter, and remands us to pure 
idealism ; a scheme subtle indeed, and very plausible in the 
abstract, but rejected everywhere by healthy common-sense as 
well as by robust reason. For matter, if real, has permanent 
and immanent qualities, reduce them to as few as you please. 
It cannot be at all without being something; without having 
essential characteristics; and when these are admitted, the 
reality of physical causation, or the power of mutual impression 
by the qualities of matter, cannot well be rejected. Hence 
those who begin by denying material forces are in danger of 
proceeding to deny physical qualities and essence, and of end- 
ing by resolving the outward world, on Berkeley’s theory, into 
mental impressions. 

Nor is that the resting place ; for the same difficulty of con- 
ceiving of essential forces apart from direct divine exertion 
(which is only the old infidel difticulty of conceiving and allow- 
ing the fact of creation) applies with even greater power to 
spirit-action, For surely it is easier to conceive that God 
should create a material universe, with its necessitated results, 
springing from fixed second causes, than to conceive of his 
creating a spiritual universe of free agents, capable of either of 
opposite choices and characters, and acting in some sense inde- 
pendently. Yet theologians often contend for the latter, while 
they vehemently oppose the former as transcending their ideas 
of the dependence of the universe on God! They should 
follow out their logic boldly, and having first denied etticient 
physical causes, and then ruled out the existence of matter, pro- 
ceed to deny all secondary spirit-cause, and thus, in turn, all 
separate spirit-existence, and land on the shores of pantheism, 
making God the sole and comprehensive existence and cause. 
And to make it biblical and pious, they can quote the declara- 
tion that “ God is all and in all!” 

As to the apparent simplicity of the philosophy, it will be 
seen to lie, not so much in explaining many phenomena by one 
multiform cause, as in denying the phenomena and ‘reducing 


everything to the barrenness of a single substantial existeuce. 
But if we stop short of that result, and preserve the existence 
of finite mind and matter, the simplicity of referring material 
phenomena to the direct agency of God is more verbal than 
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real; for the practical effect is confusing, and even painful, as 
we strive to think of all these natural forces (in their workings 
each moment as numberless as the atoms of the universe, and 
as variant as the attractions, antagonisms, and changes of these 
atoms) as so many actings and counteractings of personal divine 
will and energy; and as we imagine that in every change we 
work by volition in nature around us, we have come into direct 
collision with divine power. Surely it is simpler in conception, 
and truer to heart as well as intellect, to base the unity of all 
vauses on their original creative source, rather than on the 
identity of their nature and operation. 

Yet natural philosophers in every department of science 
have occasion to notice, that this unreasonable doctrine is fre- 
quently presented from the pulpit and the religious press, and 
oftentimes for the avowed purpose of counteracting the alleged 
atheistic tendencies of modern science.* They perceive the 


unsoundness of the theory, as regards its opposition to plain 
common-sense, its conflict with every appearance assumed by 
matter chemically or mechanically, and its frightful logical 
consequences. They judge it to be the last and only resort of 


theology in its resistance to progress, and the whole effect is 
to confirm them in any skeptical tendency previously existing, 
and to throw them back upon materialistic reasonings. 

II. As the second cause or occasion of such a tendency, we 
would specify the apparent discrepancies between the state- 
ments of Scripture and the conclusions of science. These are 
numerous ; for the Bible refers frequently to the works of God 
in nature, yet does not speak of them in the terms that science 
would use, nor according to the ideas that science propounds. 
Whether this necessarily involves any conflict with science 
remains to be seen: that many scientific men suppose it does, is 
unquestionable. They think there are aftirmations in the Bible, 
as to natural facts in the past and present, which are utterly 
disproved by modern researches, though unknown when the 
Bible was composed. They find it difticult to resist the con- 

* This theory is not often propounded in its bold form, as by Malebranche, 
Horseley, Berkeley, Emmons, and others, though many of our theological writers 
approach even that; but it is constantly implied in the loose manner in which ref- 
erence is made to the laws of nature, as though they were simply a convenient sci- 
entific term to express the uniform methods of direct divine action. Our religious 


literature is saturated with this idea. 
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viction that its writers were mistaken ; and if on one point, why 
not on another? If a witness is impeached as to any of his 
statements, can we rely upon him further? “ Falsus in uno, 
Salsus in omnibus.” 

It is conceded, that if the Bible undertakes to set forth scien- 
tific truth with inspired accuracy, yet is found to contradict the 
plainest revelations of science, it will be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to credit its divine origin. We reason thus with respect 
to the sacred books of the Hindoos, which (lacking, however, 
all proper internal or external evidence of a divine origin) pro- 
pose a system of cosmogony, and elaborate the details of the 
universe, but are in opposition to all that is revealed of the 
stellar universe by the telescope, and to all geographical and 
geological knowledge of our own world. If the case of the 
Bible can be proved to be parallel, a similar conclusion will be 
drawn as to its fallibility. 

But it is well known that, until a comparatively modern date, 
the Bible has been supposed to aftirm the literal correctness of 
its language respecting natural phenomena. The conflict 
between Galileo and the Romish theologians, and their use of 
ecclesiastical furce to compel him, under threat of the penalty 
for heresy, to recant and disown the facts and truths of science 
revealed by the telescope, is familiar to tle civilized world, and 
moves the scorn even of schoolboys. But Protestantism can 
show equal absurdities among its prominent defenders. There, 
for instance, was Turretin, whose writings are at this day a 
text-book in certain theological seminaries, and who argued as 
earnestly against what he deemed the error of the revolution 
of the earth upon its axis as against any religious heresy. We 
had intended to quote his veritable words from the original 
Latin, that none might doubt the facts in the case, supposing 
we could turn to the passage in a few moments; but after 
searching his four bulky volumes in vain for some hours we 
content ourselves with the citation in English, as given by 
Hugh Miller in his “Testimony of the Rocks.” His argu- 
ments in proof of the revolution of the sun around the earth 
and of the immovable position of the latter were these : 


First. The sun is said in Scripture to move in the heavens, and 
to rise and set. ‘The sun is as a bridegroom coming out of his 
chamber, and rejoiceth as a strong man to runarace.” ‘The sun 
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knoweth his going down.” “The sun also ariseth, and the sun 
goeth down.” Secondly. The sun by a miracle stood still in the 
time of Joshua; and by a miracle it went back, in the timeof Hez- 
ekiah. Thirdly. The earth is said to be fixed immovably. ‘The 
earth is also established, that it cannot be moved.” “Thou hast 
established the earth, and it abideth.” ‘They continue this day 
according to their ordinance.” Fourthly. Neither could birds, 
which often fly off through an hour’s circuit, be able to return to 
their nests. Fi fthly. Whatever flies, or is suspended in the air, 
ought (by this theory) to move from east to west; but this is 
proved not to be true, from birds, arrows shot forth, atoms made 
manifest in the sun, and down floating in the atmosphere. 

Meeting the reply, that the Scriptures in such cases adopt 
the common language of men, he answers : 

. 

First. The Spirit of God best understands natural things. 
Secondly. That in giving instruction in religion he meant these 
things should be used, not abused. Thirdly. That he is not the 
author of any error. Jourthly. Neither is he to be corrected on 
the pretense of our blind reason. 

As to the idea that the atmosphere moves with the earth. he 
replies : 

First, that this is a mere fiction, since air is a fluid body ; and, 
secondly, if so, by what force would birds be able to go trom east 
to west? 

And this was two tRirds of a century later than when the priests 
dealt with Galileo! Here we see the method by which an 
inconsistency is forced, by the theologians themselves, between 
the Bible and science. If Paul were to write another epistle, 
he would to his warning against “ science falsely so called,” 
add another against spurious exegesis and an inappropriate 
wooden-headed quotation of Scripture. More mistaken pains 
were never used than to undertake to refute science, as a matter 
of heresy, with arguments drawn from scriptural language, and 
wholly impertinent to the discussion, The spirit of such inter- 
pretation could scarcely do otherwise than generate infidelity ; 
it left men of science little choice but to deny either their 
reason or the opposing Christian faith. Christians have now 
partial relief from such a dilemma. We find no difficulty in 
acknowledging astronomie and geographic facts and truths: 
first, because we understand the sacred writers, in their passing 
allusions to nature, to usé the language of appearance and not 
of science, as popular speech does even now, when it speaks of 
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the rising and setting of the sun, and as it will continue to do 
gto the end of the world ; and secondly, because in such instances 
it was necessary that revelation, leaving secular education to 
human progress, and intent upon spiritual and not scientific 
instruction, should assume the garb of current ideas to be intel- 
ligible to those to whom it was first addressed. Still the relief 
is but partial; for all the references of the Bible to such mat- 
ters cannot be placed in the category of passing incidental pop- 
ular allusion. Some portion of its contents, such as the first 
chapter of Genesis, is to a certain extent didactie and historic, 
and intended to teach actual occurrences. Yet when so under- 
stood, and when interpreted in the manner natural to an ordi- 
nary reader, the Bible appears to contradict the well-established 
conclusions of astronomy, geology, and zoology, as to the age of 
the earth, the order of creation, and the occurrence of various 
natural phenomena. Hence results wide-spread skepticism, and 
that from two relations of the matter: the inconsistency itself, 
and the manner in which it is often met by theologians. : 
The inconsisten¢y itself shakes the faith of many minds ; 
for how, they reason, can this book be of God when it contra- 
dicts the works of God? Can we hesitate which to believe— 
the volume of nature, which all but atheists concede to be from 
God, or the volume of Scripture penned by man, and claiming, 
amid frequent denials, to be inspired by God? But allow- 
ing now the force of the objection, we insist that faith in the 
Bible unnecessarily breaks down from such a difficulty, by 
reason of a fallacy which deceives also on other subjects, and 
which logicians term “ The fallacy of objections.” We cannot 
better set this forth than in the words of Whately, in his work 
on Logic, where he remarks that this fallacy consists in 
Showing that there are objections against some plan, theory, or 
system, and thence inferring that it should be rejected; when that 
which ought to have been proved is, that there are more or stronger 
objections against the receiving than the rejecting of it. This is 
the main and almost universal fallacy of infidels, and is that of 
which men should be first and principally warned. ° 


And in a note the author adds more explicitly : 

They find numerous objections against various parts of Scrip- 
ture, to some of which no satisfactory answer can be given; and 
the incautious hearer is apt, while his attention is fixed on these, to 
forget that there are infinitely more and stronger objections against 
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the supposition that the Christian religion is of human origin, and 
that, where we cannot answer all objections, we are bound in rea- 
son and in candor to adopt the hypothesis which labors under the® 
least. That the case is as I have stated, I am authorized to assume 
from this circumstance: that no complete and consistent account 
has ever been given of the manner in which the Christian religion, 
supposing it a human contrivance, could have arisen and prevail- 
ed, as it did. And yet this may obviously be demanded, with the 
utmost fairness, of those who deny its divine origin. The religion 
exists; that is the phenomenon; those who will not allow it to 
have come from God are bound to solve the phenomenon on 
some other hypothesis less open to objections. They are not, 
indeed, called on to prove that it actually did arise in this or that 
way, but to suggest (consistently with acknowledged facts) some 
probable way in which it may have arisen, reconcilable with all 
the circumstances of the case. That infidels have not done this, 
though they have had near two thousand years to try, amounts to a 
confession that no such hypotheses can be devised which will not 
be open to greater objections than lie against Christianity. 


It is a curicus fact, showing the imperfection of human facul- 
ties and knowledge, that on many of the most important sub- 
jects, take which side of an alternative we may, objections will 
arise that cannot be obviated, while yet one of the two views 
must be true. Indeed, all intelligent men know that even a 
child may propound difficulties on points considered to be well 
settled, that do not admit of a direct and satisfactory answer. 
And on topics of doubtful disputation, admitting of positive 
evidence and also of many serious objections, the old philosoph- 
ical puzzle is reproduced, What will be the effect if an irresist- 
ible force meets an immovable object ? 

It is in entire forgetfulness of this fallacy that men of science 
conclude hastily, and often reluctantly, we believe, against the 
inspiration of the Bible. It is an instance of intellectual weak- 
ness, and arises, in part, from their ignorance of the number 
and strength of the independent and positive evidences in favor 
of the Scriptures. They should rather reason that here is a 
conflict between two witnesses who are both entitled to credit. 
May it not be.that one or the other is misinterpreted, and that 
we need accuse neither of falsehood? When we understand 
both science and Scripture better, may they not prove to be 
in perfect harmony? Indeed, have not many such difficulties 
been happily solved in time past asa lesson for the future ? 
Meanwhile may we not accept both, in their distinct spheres, 
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on their independent evidence, and wait, in acknowledged mys- 
tery, till we can bridge the chasm now impassable ? 

But if skeptical men of science ought to reason thus, so 
ought theologians also, And they do more often than formerly. 
Yet it is common for them to yield to a supposed necessity, 
and attempt to demonstrate the perfect harmony of Scripture 
and science. In a gratuitous and unmanly timidity they for- 
get, as really as the skeptic, the bearing of the fallac ty of objec- 
tions, and imagine that they are under a necessity of reconciling 
Genesis and geology, or else abandoning fle whole Christian 
scheme. Acting under this delusion, we see them making wild 
and often disingenuous attempts to close the breach. They 
ludicrously assail science in departments of which they are 
mostly ignorant; or they attempt, by wholesale denunciation, 
to discredit scientific results ; or they resort to forced interpre- 
tations of Scripture to change the impression which it natur- 
ally, if not necessarily, makes on an intelligent mind. In 
des aling with the geologist, a Trinitarian expositor will have 
recourse to glowees, and proposed emendations of the text or 
translation, which he would brand as dishonest if used by a 
Unitarian in other passages to escape the proof of the divinity 
of Christ. The result is, that he has an uncomfortable suspi- 
eion of failure in his own mind, and leaves the skeptic a con- 
firmed unbeliever. Far better were it to canvass the subject 
randidly and generously, accepting such useful hints as Might 
be furnished from any quarter, recognizing partial success and, 
as carefully, partial failure, and then remanding the unsolved 
problem to the future study of the man of science and the bib- 
lical interpreter, each in his own independent method and 
department. We are verily persuaded that such a course 
would ultimately remove the difficulty, and meanwhile pre- 
serve many thoughtful minds from skepticism who are now 
led into it not more by the objections which science offers to 
the language of Scripture, than by the dishonorable manner in 
which such objections are often met by the defenders of the 
faith. 

Nor is the truth at all aided, but rather much injured, when 
enthusiastic Christian men of science undertake to turn the 
tables upon their skeptical brethren, by a virtual transfer of the 
war to Africa, as they seek to show that the Bible long since 
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indicated some of the most marvelous discoveries of modern 
science, especially in the department of astronomy. Crowded 
audiences of good, pious men, whose wishes are fathers to 
their thoughts, led on, it may be, by admiring ministers in the 
front seats or on the platform, may applaud the wild imagin- 
ings and wretched exegesis of such a lecturer, supposing that 
he is turning the weapon of infidelity against itself; but neither 
intelligent skeptics nor sound theologians will be convinced. 
The astronomer who propounds such a view may be a man of 
matchless scientifié attainments, but he is only a tyro in the 
interpretation of Scripture. Newton’s “ Principia” may be 
his primer, but he is nevertheless a blundering commenta- 
tor on Job and the Psalms. The maxim applies to him as 
truly as to theologians who, ignorant of science, insist on dis- 
cussing its problems: “ Ve sutor ultra crepidam !” 

Let science and religion stand on independent bases, then, 
establishing their respective conclusions by their peculiar pro- 
cesses, and each recognizing in the other a friend and coad- 
jutor. Neither can take the place of the other, nor should be 
judged by the laws of the other, but must work out its own 
results by its own methods. They have their mutual relations 
and their bearing upon points of common interest ; but that, 
should serve only as a caution against precipitancy in reaching 
important conclusions, and not as a restraint upon the widest 
rang® of observation, the most logical induction, and the great- 
est freedom of honest and intelligent judgment. Thus will dif- 
ferences gradually disappear before increasing knowledge of 
God’s works and word. Science will ascertain new facts, 
announce new laws, and modify some of her previous conclu 
sions. Theologians will study the Bible more thoroughly, as 
regards both the spirit and the letter, and will interpret it more 
accurately. There will consequently be a growing approxima- 
tion of all the lines of thought till they converge in one grand 
center, where will be found the harmony of all truth. For the 
time shall be, when all forces shall tend to a single result, and 
the religion of Jesus shall sanctify and use all forms of knowledge 
and achievement, all philosophy and science, all literature and 
fine art, all discoveries and inventions, and when it will be as 
discreditable to a man.of science to be a skeptic, as it will be 
to a theologian to be ignorant of science. 
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Art. I.—HAS FREEDOM IN HAYTI PROVED A 
FAILURE? . 


Hay! is the original Indian name of the most beautiful of the 
West India Islands. Its twenty-eight thousand square miles 
are charmingly variegated with lofty mountains and extensive 
plains, and the fertile soil clothes their surface with all the rich- 
ness of tropical verdure. It. has immense natural resources of 
every kind, and with its adjacent islands is capable of support- 
ing a population of eight millions. We are informed by a 
Haytien historian* that.at the time of its discovery by Colum- 
bus in 1492 its native Indian population amounted to three 
millions. 

The Spaniards, who claimed it as one of their colonies, find- 
ing gold in the country soon after their arrival, speedily 
redaced the native tribes to such labor as ultimately exhausted 
them. At the present day it is doubtful whether there is a sol- 
itary descendant of its numerous aboriginal inhabitants left 
upon the whole island. We are informed by the author 
already quoted, who has written very interestingly on the 
primitive races of Hayti, that they were divided into tribes and 
had a certain type of civilisation, being by no means savages, 
But white men bearing the name of ‘Christ have long since 
driven them into oblivion by mere lust of wealth and power. 
History assures us, however, that among the Spanish Roman 
Catholic priests whe came over to Hayti soon after its discovery 
there were some who sincerely deplored a state of things which 
they had not the power to control. 

During the seventeenth century the French appeared in these 
regions, first settling as adventurers and buccaneers in the 
anal island of La Tortue, which is about a league from the 

northern coast of the main mand: 

The rapacity of the white man having exterminated the 
Indian races of this large island, all eyes were turned upon Africa, 
The slave-trade with all its horrors was soon in operation, and 
in 1737 there was an African slave population i in St. Domingo, 
the French part of the island, of nearly six hundred thousand. 
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After a great many sanguinary struggles in a border warfare 
between the Spanish possessors of the island @fid the newly- 
arrived French, the two European governments of these 
nations finally came to an understanding with each other, and 
decided on a‘frontier line between them,+which placed the 
French in possession of about one third of the island, the Span- 
ish government still retaining the remainder. 

The African slave-trade and slavery prospered in St. Domingo 
for upward of a hundred years, and there were fearful deeds 
of savage brutality practiced with impunity under the shelter 
of slavery. It has generally been admitted that French slavery 
in St. Domingo was of no ordinary cruelty. Wealth was so 
rapidly wrung out of the labor of the masses by the land and 
slave-owners that,it became at last a proverb among the French, 
“St. Dominique, c’est le paradis des Frangais.” Even at the 
present day some idea may be formed of the great wealth of this 
French colony by the remains of ancient mansions still to be 
seen in the northern part of the island, and though they are in 
ruins, they fully indicate the pomp and grandeur of the days of 
bondage. In no age of the world, however, has injustice been 
persevered in with impunity. A day of reckoning in some 
shape has invariably formed the climax of every continuous 
violation of truth and right. In St. Domingo this retribution 
was brought on by the white planters themselves. Notwith- 
standing their own fancied superiority over the victims of their 
oppression, a numerous population of mixed blood appearing in 
the community proclaimed the vices of the whites. Certainly, 
if these masters really did believe their slaves to be anything 
less than human, they themselves upon their own principles 
must have been guilty of something much worse than ordinary 
immorality in the choice of such mothers for their children. 
These unhappy offspring were frequently not only cruelly 
treated, but also disowned by their own fathers and sold. In 
the French colony of St. Domingo, however, there were cases 
in which white fathers sent their children, born of their black 
slaves, to France for education; still the grand anomaly of 
prejudice against their own children on the subject of color 
would prevail on their return home, when education had made 
them in many cases superior to their own slave-owning fathers. 
Such was the power of this strange and unchristian hate of 
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color that if any of these mulattoes should at any time presume 
to speak of equal rights with the white man the extreme pen- 
alty of the law might be the result. This was fearfully illus- 
trated in the case of Ogé, of whom we have the following brief 
account from a Haytien historian.* He was the son of a white 
planter, and had received a good European education, and 
having on his return home demanded an equality with men 
who, many of them, were doubtless his inferiors, was for this 
tried and condemned at the bar of his country, in the name of 
justice, to suffer the penalty of death. 

On the day of execution, which was the 25th of February, 1791, 
this man, with another, was led before the Church, barefoot, bare- 
headed, and in their shirts, with cords round their necks, and bear- 
ing each one a lighted torch. In the center of the ‘ Place 
d’Armes” was erected a scaffold sustaining two wheels, to which 
they were bound with their faces upward; and in this position 
their thighs, legs, arms, and loins were broken by blows from iron 
bars; nor did a murmur escape their lips. 


This was solemnly done in the name of law and right. The 
flames of discord were lighted in the name of peace, and who 
can wonder that so flagrant a deed should have stirred up the 
fiercer passions of our nature. 

It is, and ever will be, a humiliating fact, that what are 
called the “horrors of St. Domingo” originated not with 
the savage African, as has been frequently represented, but 
with the civilized white man, whose madness and folly, excused 
by the plea of rights and property, led him on to crime and 
cruelty rarely known in the annals of history. During the 
French Republic of the latter end of the last century slavery was 
abolished in all the French colonies. This at least was consistent, 
and may be regarded as a declaration of the French Republicans 
of that day to those on the opposite side of the Atlantic of the 
present, that true liberty and slavery cannot exist together, the 
very word liberty among slaves being an exceedingly danger- 
ous thing. But the living property in human beings, although 
condemned by the French Republic, was not to be given up 
without a struggle. When the first Napoleon reached the 
throne he was soon surrounded by West Indian influence. 
’ The former slave-owners and their friends induced him to send 
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out an army of upward of twenty thousand men under his 
brother-in-law, General Le Clere, to fight for the re-establishment 
of slavery, which had then been abolished for several years in 
the French West Indies. A more treacherous and degrading, 
enterprise could scarcely be conceived. A noble army fighting 
for freedom one might understand ; but a well-equipped, well- 


. trained, brave and intelligent army leaving their homes for the 


sole purpose of reducing the free communities of the French 
West India Islands to slavery is surely one of the most flagrant 
crimes that was ever committed by any human government. 
The crime indeed succeeded at Martinique and Guadaloupe; 
and in these small communities the chains were refastened, 
and remained so until within the last few years under the 
present Napoleon. But by the perpetration of this deed in 
these smaller islands, the slave population of St. Domingo 
learned the fate preparing for them and determined to live or 
die free. The troops of Le Clere landed, and the great: and 
terrible struggle came on. The brave black general, Toussaint 
L’Ouverture, at the head of the black army of freedom, was 
treacherously taken by his enemies and thrown into a dungeon 
in France, where he ungenerously, and to the perpetual shame 
of a brave people, was left to perish of hunger and cold. Yet 
the righteous cause of liberty was in the end triumphant. It 
will be seen, therefore, that the great revolt of St. Domingo 
was not undertaken in order to abolish slavery; that had been 
done by the French Republican government. It was done to 
maintain a lawful and honorably acquired freedom. This is a 
fact which deserves special attention, the more particularly as 
the friends of slavery in the present day have by much misrep- 
resentation induced the belief that the insurrection of St. Domin- 
go was a mere wanton outbreak on the part of the slaves, and 
unprovoked on the part of the whites. But history has faith- 
fully recorded the truth ; and the guilt of the massacres of St. 
Domingo will rest upon the heads of the whites, who had basely 
stooped to the lowest order of treachery, and whose bones were 
left upon the field on which their crimes had been perpetrated. 
It is a striking fact that but few of Le Clere’s army ever 
returned to France. 

It is not at all intended to enter here into any of the details 
of those struggles which took place at St. Domingo. Suflice it 
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to say for the present that the white inhabitants of that 
afflicted island having by their crimes involved their own and 
other interests in ruin, and drawn forth rivers of blood, thus 
filling up the measure of their iniquities, the black general, 
Dessalines, on the 1st of January, 1804, boldly, in defiance of 
France, declared the liberty and independence of Hayti. He 
had already led on its once enslaved people to victory in the 
maintenance of their lawful freedom, contending at different 
times with some thirty thousand Frenchmen. At the time of 
the declaration of independence the name of St. Domingo was 
abolished forever, as a name associated with the treachery and 
crime of white men, and the original name of Hayti was re-es- 
tablished. é 

It has often been asserted that the liberation of thousands of 
slaves would be dangerous both to themselves and to others ; 
and a pretended humanity has inquired, What would become 
of them if, in their entire unfitness for freedom, they should be 
immediately emancipated? From this query the inference is 
drawn that it is for their own benefit to keep them as they are. 
Yet it is an incontrovertible fact that the half million of slaves 
in Hayti knew well how to provide for themselves in their newly 
acquired liberty. They did it much better than their former 
masters had done it for them, and that too under circumstances of 
the greatest embarrassment. The colored Haytiens knew well, 
not only how to provide for their wants, but how, at the same 
time, like the Jews of old under Nehemiah, to defend their lib- 
erties agains$ a powerful foe, of whom for a time they had the 
utmost to fear. The instinctive ability of the newly liberated 
slave to take care of himself was also strikingly illustrated in 
the British West Indies, where so many thousands of slaves 
were suddenly set free. The ancient Britons when given up 
by the Romans implored their former masters in mercy to come 
back again to their help; but such strange prayers were never 
uttered by these long enchained beings, who had been thought 
so utterly helpless. Nor did there seem to be even the slight- 
est danger of revenge for the innumerable wrongs of the past 
from the newly liberated slaves. On the contrary, universal 
gratitude and thanks rose to heaven from all hearts, and the 
former slave-masters were perfectly shielded by the religious 
element which was thus developed around them. Experience 
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has therefore abundantly proved all these humane fears to 
be utterly groundless. 

Our business will now be to show whether freedom in Hayti 
has been, as some have aftirmed it to be, a failure. 

To understand this question clearly and correctly the prem- 
ises upon which our reasoning is based should be well 
defined. The question, then, is not whether Hayti is now equal 
to either England, France, or America; but whether her pres- 
ent position, compared with her starting-point as an independ- 
ent nation, does really demonstrate a manifert progress ? 
These it is presumed are the only fair grounds upon which 
this question can be honestly examined. We are first to ascer- 
tain the position of Hayti with regard to civilization when she 
commenced her national career. To say that it was in stavery 
will perhaps at once suffice. Not that it was the intelligent 
slave-owners that abolished slavery and then generously grap- 
pled with an immense mass of ignorance and vice, nobly aim- 
ing to bring good out of evil; but the slaves themselves, who, 
bred under the withering influence of oppression, cruelty, injus- 
tice, and immorality, were suddenly left free to shape their 
own course as a nation. Such were the unhappy elements from 
which the Haytien people sprang into national existence. 

We would be obliged to go back to a very remote period in 
the history of the English nation to tind a degree of civilization 
like that which constituted the starting-point of the Haytien 
Republic in 1804. Besides all the rest, we must not forget that 
for a long time after her declaration of independence Hayti 
had reason to fear the purposes of France. The Haytiens had 
driven a powerful nation from their shores; and not knowing 
what efforts she might make to wipe off the dishonor of defeat, 
they naturally considered their liberties safe only under the 
protection of their own arms, which they bore day and night 
with the firmest patience and the most determined resolution. 
For this reason the whole nation for some years literally lived 
under arms, presenting the appearance of a military camp, 
until martial glow and pomp moulded the habits and tastes of the 


people. 

Under these circumstances what progress could so weak a 
nation be expected to make in the arts of peace? But the 
moral and intellectual chaos from which Hayti started as a 
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nation is beyond all possibility of description. The Haytiens 
were sunk in ignorance and sin, which their condition for more 
than a hundred years had necessitated. Let us pause, then, 
and ask ourselves, What are we to expect from a mass of human 
beings in such circumstances and with such precedents? It is 
also specially worthy of attention that the Haytiens were not 
assisted in their great struggles against this superior power by 
any foreign aid whatever. It is true that there were at one 
period a few English troops in the island, who came from 
Jamaica originally at the call of the French colonists of St. 
Domingo in referénce to slavery. They at last sought their 
own interests by making to Toussaint L’Ouverture the offer of 
becoming king under British protection, which offer he is said 
to have declined. Their position at last becoming anomalous 
they withdrew. 

It will be readily seen that when the Haytiens found them- 
selves free they had everything to do in the way of national 
organization, and our business will soon be to follow them step 
by step in their general progress. But before we do this, it may 
be well for us to notice the three principal accusations which are 
brought against the Haytiens by those who affect to despise 
them. 

First, they are reproached for their numerous revolutions. 
Why such a reproach should be specially fastened on Hayti is 
somewhat difficult to understand. It will doubtless be admit- 
ted that Europe is for the present the center and the source 
of the arts and sciences and of general literature, and yet per- 
haps it would be difficult to fix upon a period of time when 
that great continent was really free from the danger of some 
great political or military convulsion. But such is the perversity 
of prejudice in this matter, that while the great struggles for 
liberty in Europe are attributed to a nobility of character 
thought to be peculiar to the European race, the same struggles 
for the same object among the descendants of Africa in Hayti 
are interpreted as proof of decided inferiority and incapacity 
for government. Yet it is a remarkable fact, well known by 
those who have been residents in Hayti, that every attempt at 
revolution there, whether it may have failed or succeeded, has 
had for its object the breaking up of some narrow policy which 
was believed to obstruct the general progress of improvement ; 
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and if they have at any time miscalculated or misjudged, as 
has often been the case in human history, the aim at least has 
been to exchange what was thought to be a bad state of things 
for a good one. The Haytien revolutions, therefore, are only 
censurable in the same degree as are those of Europe. 

A second accusation against the Haytiens is indolence. Let 
us examine the case. We must at first observe that the greater 
part of the male population are soldiers, whose time and 
energies have been as much taken up by military service as by 
ordinary industry. We must also take into account the influ- 
ence of a relaxing climate, in which the same degree of indus- 
try and energy cannot be expected as in the more bracing lati- 
tudes of the north. Yet there are many marks of personal 
activity and of national industry. The country people on their 
great market days walk ten, and even twenty miles, laden with 
the fruits of their industry. The circumstances of many of the 
inhabitants also prove the truth of this assertion. They are 
not only surrounded by all the comforts of life, but sustain an 
immense expenditure in the education of their sons and daugh- 
ters either at home or in Europe. Wealth is also accumulating 
in the country, and they make large exports of coffee, mahog- 
any, logwood, and wine. All this does not produce the impu- 
tation of national indolence. Their fault may be rather a 
want of judgment to direct their energies, by which much time. 
is taken to do but little; a fault which must exist in the absence 
of education and the right training of youth. It is, however, 
only intended by these remarks to show that, all things consid- 
ered, there is an amount of activity and industry in Hayti 
which if well directed might accomplish much more than the 
present results. 

Thirdly, it issaid that the Haytiens are immoral as a people. 
That this is the case, to an extent which is deplorable, none 
perhaps would be more ready to admit than the Haytiens 
themselves; but if this is a defect which really incapacitates men 
to govern, then woe to well-nigh the whole world. It is, how- 
ever, remarkable that this reproach is mostly made by that class 
of men who in some form or other favor that system of things 
in which men crown their immoralities by selling the very 
offsprings of their own degrading vices; and therefore, however 
correct or deserved, is in danger of losing much of its weight. 
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All, however, is explained when we remember that the moral 
character of the Haytien nation was cast in the mould of eir- 
cumstances framed by that prolific source of every vice called 
slavery. It may indeed be inquired, Why in fifty years has not 
all this been corrected? The Christian replies, that in all ages 
men have loved darkness rather than light; a slave may 
break his outward chains, while he leaves untouched and even 
loves those that hang upon his soul, 

So far, then, we have seen nothing in the Haytien nation or 
character unworthy of that freedom to which all men are heirs. 
We will now, as far as the limits of this article admit, follow 
the Haytiens in their slow but general improvement. As 
might be expected, the first rulers and legislators of Hayti were 
the generals who had led the nation on in their efforts for free- 
dom. These brave men at first organized a provisional gov- 
ernment, by which a constitution was drawn up. It may be 
truly attirmed that an admirable amount of talent was devel- 
oped by the debates which took place in framing this great 
national document. The degree of power to be conferred upon 
the executive was ably debated; and the privileges and soy- 
ereignty of a republican people were broadly set forth. As a 
proof that these principles were well understood, the constitu- 
tion was rejected by a powerful party, while it was accepted 
by the rest. An unhappy division was the result, one side, 
with General Christophe at their head, forming ultimately 
a kingdom in the northern part of the island, having the city 
of Cape Haytien as their capital; and the other, with General 
A. Petion at their head, forming a republic in the west, 
having as their seat of government the city of Port au Prince. 
This division was doubtless unhappy, leading as it did to 
fratricidal wars. A spirit of emulation, it is true, sprang 
up between the parties, each side being anxious to show 
the superiority of their system. Christophe, although a man 
of blood and a tyrant, drove on all the branches of industry 
with a high hand; and had his government been tempered 
by reason and religion he would probably have astonished 
Europe by an extraordinary amount of energy. Native talent 
was being rapjdly developed under his iron rule; English- 
men of literature were sent for by him with a view to help 
on the general improvement of his people. The Haytiens, 
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however, in the case of King Christophe, as in many others, 
demonstrated their resolution to overturn all despotism when- 
ever it should appear among them. Hence, in 1822, this mon- 
arch, tinding that his people were decided on his overthrow, 
put an end to his existence, and his kingdom was absorbed in 
the Western Republic. 

The Haytien republican institutions consisted at first of an 
executive power, a senate, an extensive magistracy, various 
courts of law, civil and criminal, a high court of cassatiun, an 
armed police, public schools, a regular army and “garde 
nationale.” To these was early added a house of representatives. 
The Roman Catholic was considered the state Church, and the 
language of the people was French. The educated mulatto 
children of the former white French planters now had an oppor- 
tunity to use their education ‘and display their talents, and 
through them the people were furnished with leading and even 
master minds for the management and direction of a young 
and newly liberated nation. Thus does Eternal Wisdom fre- 
quently from seeming evil bring forth good. 

One of the most beneficent measures carried into effect by 
President Petion was the distribution of lands. Each officer 
and private soldier of acknowledged bravery in the great con- 
test for liberty was rewarded by a portion of land, made over 
to him by title-deeds as his own personal property. This great 
measure was a striking development of enlarged and liberal 
views on the part of the leading mind asthe executive. There 
are also an honesty and disinterestedness in this measure which 
prove that there was a sincere desire on the part of President 
Petion to raise his long degraded, but now liberated country- 
men to their real dignity as free citizens of the republic, and 
to interest them in the defense and general prosperity of the 
country. As a great stroke of state policy it had the desired 
effect. 

Soon after the independence of THlayti a national lycenm 
was established, and placed upon such a respectable and efficient 
footing of general literature as ultimately to send forth men of 
thoroughly good education, some of whom are to this day 
among the brightest ornaments of the Haytien nation, and 
would not be unworthy of the most advanced nation of the age. 
It is also worthy of remark, that those who have received the 
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advantages of education are anxious that their children should 
be brought under the same culture. Hence educated parents 
in Hayti make any and every sacrifice for the education of 
their children; some sending them to Europe at an immense 
expense, and keeping them there in some cases for many years ; 
and others contenting themselves with what can be done for 
them in their native land. Although these feelings are con- 
fined, as we have intimated, to the educated classes principally, 
yet the effect upon the nation is excellent. There is one fact 
connected with education in Hayti which must not be lost sight 
of, especially as it will help us the better to understand the 
character of the Haytien people. The education generally 
given and sought in fhat country has been chiefly intellectual. 
This fact, when it becomes a national one, has much to do with 
the formation of the character of a people. That high and 
divine truth, that man is the image of his Maker in the immor- 
tality and moral elements of his nature, can never be lost sight 
of without serious injury to the dignity and happiness of man 
even on earth. In Haytien education the existence of God, 
the immortality of the soul, and man’s general responsibility to 
his Maker, have doubtless been more or less recognized ; but 
that really moral culture which constitutes one of the distin- 
guished peculjarities of English and American education, and 
which is seriously, constantly, and religiously aimed at in those 
countries by means of Sabbath-schools, young men’s Christian 
associations, the diffusion of the Scriptures, and the daily and 
devotional reading of them, domestically, privately, and pub- 
licly, are things and practices which never entered the Haytien 
idea of education. Nor is this said in any reproachful sense, 
for the bias of the Haytien mind has resulted from circum- 
stances over which the people had no control; circumstances 
which brought in upon them Voltaireism, Fetichism, and the 
lowest order of Romish superstitions. Yet in spite of the 
incompleteness of their education, the intelligence of the African 
descended Haytien has been so fully developed as to demonstrate 
the entire equality of the human mind wherever and whenever 
it is brought out by suitable means. In Hayti there are men 
of all shades, of color well versed in law, mathematics, the 
principles of language, as well as many of the useful branches 
ef science. Public journals are as numerous as might be 
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expected, and are also conducted with ability. There are authors 
also whose pens as historians and otherwise do honor to the lit- 
erature and learning of Hayti. In fact, the press has for 
many years been very active, and its productions, in the form 
of laws, histories, and state documents, are worthy of attention. 
Nor are able reasoners wanting in their courts of law, or the 
two houses of the legislature; and if in all this the moral ele- 
ment is wanting, it must be remembered that the Christian 
Churches of both England and America have by far too much 
neglected a people who were as well worthy of their attention 
as many others upon whom immense sums have been 
expended. 

The domestic features of Haytien civilization, although by 
no means such as could have been desired, are nevertheless 
worthy of attention, especially as compared with slavery ; if it 
be not altogether a burlesque to compare slavery with any- 
thing in the shape of civilization, or to speak at all of domestic 
institutions, or of the family circle where wives are liable to be 
torn from their husbands, and children to be sold away from 
their parents; or where human beings are placed together 
simply to multiply, as mere brutes, for the benetit of their own- 
ers. But as freedom in Hayti has so long been said to be a fail- 
ure, it seems to be necessary as a refutation to draw a com- 
parison between man reduced to the level of a brute in slavery, 
and man rising to the level of himself in freedom. 

Marriage, however neglected, is honored and_ respected ; 
the legitimate offspring is preferred ® law to the illegiti- 
mate; while concubinayge and libertinage, however prevalent, 
are classed among the vices. Hence the domestic circle 
is a true home to which the Haytien is entirely attached ; 
and whenever but a moderate share of education has been 
enjoyed, all the wants of ordinary civilization are felt and 
sought ; a fact which of course must tell greatly upon the com- 
merce and industry of a people. There are peculiarities in the 
position of woman in Haytien society that are worthy of note. 
The military character and duties of this nation having tor a 
long time called away the male population from more domes- 
tic employment, has left the women in many cases to conduct 
the business or industry of the family, and hence there are 
many women in Hayti who, although perhaps not favored with 
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much education, are yet remarkable for their tact and skill in. 
the management of business, which frequently is on a scale: 
productive even of wealth. 

The poorer classes have indeed been neglected ; but it must 
be remembered that this country, on account of its language, 
has ever regarded France as its model of civilization, and 
it need not be said that at the declaration of Haytien inde- 
pendence the idea of educating the masses scarcely existed 
on the continent of Europe, and in fact by many there even to 
this day the propriety of so doing is doubted. Hence the pol- 
icy of Hayti on this subject, and her long negligence in reter- 
ence to the momentous subject of universal education, which 
she now sees and deplores, and will doubtless under the present 
enlightened government labor to correct. Although the masses 
in Hayti are comparatively ignorant, still they are free, and 
there are many among them honorable and industrious; and it 
can easily be understood that even in such a state-of society 
there must be a vast variety of wants of which a mere slave 
population would not even dream. Hence, with even the 
humbler classes, furniture and clothing must be needed on a 
higher and a wider scale than with a mass of slaves, whose 
masters, with the unnatural system under which they live, are 
only safe in proportion to the ignorance and degradation of 
their human goods and chattels. But the Haytien nation is 
now made up of yarious gradations of society, and those who 
are raised above positive poverty form a numerous class, and 
have the same general range of wants as in any other nation. 
Luxuries, therefore, in furniture and dress are sought. European 
fashions and extravagances are imitated, and the pride of dress, 
ewhatever be its folly, tells powerfully upon the national com- 
merce. 

The dwellings and general architecture of Hayti are adapted 
to the climate, wants, and tastes of the people; and they create. 
no small part of those necessities which must greatly promote 
the national importations, especially when the industry of the 
people is generally agricultural. Their principal product, 
coffee, becomes the purchase price of all their imports. We do. 
not mean to depreciate the internal resources or productions of 
Hayti, but we wish merely to say that the wants of such a 
people, however plain as to architecture or other matters, would 
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be incomparably superior to those of the same number of slaves, 
the furniture of whose humble huts would not tell very much 
upon the commerce of the world. The Haytien home, though 
modest, is genteel, and in many cases amply and even richly 
furnished, with music, literature, and domestic convenience. 
The Haytien commerce is therefore widely extended: from 
England and Germany dry goods of great variety and value 
are annually imported; from France all kinds of fancy goods, 
cutlery, iron, and crockery ware. But it is a fact not generally 
known, although worthy of special attention, that with no one 
country has Hayti so great a traffic as with the United States 
of North America; and it is also a remarkable and interesting 
fact, that these United States have derived more advantage 
commercially from the abolition of slavery, both in Hayti and 
the British West Indies, than perhaps any other single country 
in the world. Hayti has from America flour, salt previsions 
of meat and fish, butter, cheese, soap, rice, and many other 
things. The exports of Hayti are large. Nearly sixty million 
pounds of coffee, besides great quantities of mahogany, log- 
wood, rum, rice, hides, ete., are annually exported to various 
countries. Reflection on this fair extent of commerce for so 
small a population will bring before us a great amount of 
activity, the fruits of which it must now be specially remem- 
bered, in the present free state of Hayti, are enjoyed by and 
diffused through the entire population; whereas under the 
former system of slavery, there as elsewhere, the fruit of 
national industry was contined to but a few, who lived in lordly 
splendor and luxurious indolence upon the sweat of the 
enslaved masses. Ilayti also in itself, as a free country, has many 
branches of industry in which as mere slaves its people never 
could have been engaged. 

From all that has now been advanced, it will be. evident to 
those who are willing to see, that all the elements of the highest 
order of progress are found upon the shores of Hayti. There 
is material of every kind for all that education, science, and 
Christianity can do for our common humanity; there is also an 
intense desire in most of the intelligent minds of Hayti for ele- 
vation and prosperity, and an improving element among the 
Haytien people. It is true, this has often unfortunately broken 
forth in revolutionary struggles; but this is largely due to the 
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French element, which has always found it difficult to carry out 
great national changes and reforms without bloodshed. 

It may be demanded why Hayti, with such great desires for 
progress, has not advanced more rapidly? To those who best 
know her and her origin, the surprise is rather that she should 
have reached the point in national progress to which she has 
attained, for the elements in which she took birth have never 
yet been fully purified. Still, if we look at the progress she has 
made we can find no room for complaint. Hayti, as a free 
country, is but little more than half a century old, yet it is prob- 
able that the masses of some nations on the continent of Europe, 
with a thousand years’ existence, are but little in advance of them. 
We can with no justice compare them with the United States. 
The great rapidity of the progress of the latter is one of the 
most splendid facts of either ancient or modern times. But the 
vases of Hayti and America are widely different. America at 
her independence not only possessed some of the boldest and 
wisest minds of the age, but the British colonies, thus liberated 
and organized into United States, being able to throw open 
their doors to all Europe, so strengthened themselves thereby 
as speedily to rise above every ditticulty. But Hayti, having 
declared her independence, was compelled, for the security of 
her liberties, to close every door against the white man, and 
thus shut herself up with elements the most unfavorable to 
prosperity. This course was the result of an honest and praise- 
worthy resolution on the part of Hayti to maintain her liberties, 
and to perish rather than again be enslaved. This is very 
significant of the manner in which she was regarded by the 
surrounding West India Islands. They seemed to consider 
her a nation of unheard-of monsters, for the simple reason that, 
having tasted the sweets of liberty, which had been honorably 
given her, she would not again submit to the lash and degrada- 
tion of slavery. 

Hayti, therefore, has not only won her liberties against fearful 
odds, but she has bravely kept them, unaided and unprotected 
by any other power, and a general improvement has been going 
on ever since her independence. Whether that progress has been 
entirely satisfactory, either to [ayti itself or to others, is not so 
much the question at present, as whether it has been sufficiently 
so to prove that freedom there has been and still is unquestion- 
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ably superior to slavery, both in its bearing upon Hayti itself 
and upon the general commerce of the world. 

But with some the almost astounding exports of the slave 
colony of St. Domingo, as ‘compared with those of free Hayti, 
afford ample evidence of the utter failure of freedom in that 
island. It is indeed true that in 1801 nearly nineteen mill- 
ion pounds of sugar, and nearly forty-four million pounds of 
coffee, besides cotton, indigo, and mahogany, were exported from 





St. Domingo under the then reigning system ; and it is equally 
true that sugar has entirely ceased to be an article of export. 
But whether Hayti is really ruined on that. account, or whether 
the general interests of commerce have suffered by freedom in 
Hayti, is altogether a different question. That there was high 
prosperity in St. Domingo under slavery is beyond all doubt ; 
hence the splendid mansions, the glaring equipages, the luxury, 
ease, and wealth, with thousands of slaves to pamper, feed, and 
fan; and in fact all this was the bliss which constituted St. 
Domingo the “ Paradise of Frenchmen!” So also in France, but 
a few years before the last named date, greater wealth, grandeur, 
or more intense refinement was scarcely ever heard of than was 
enjoyed by those who then rode on the high horses of nobility in 
the palmy days of the far-famed French aristocracy ; but as this 
pompous prosperity was confined to a few in a nation of nearly 
thirty millions, and although now long swept away as with the 
besom of destruction, yet it cannot be said that France is on 
that account ruined. The hundreds whose prosperity related 
principally to themselves have with their system disappeared ; 
but the millions whose prosperity relates both to themselves 
and the world at large remain, and are developing their ener- 
gies with a continually increasing power. The case of Hayti, 
however, is yet far more striking. Let it then be granted that 





immense wealth and prosperity did exist in St. Domingo as a 
slave colony; but let the question be answered, Whose was it ? 
Was it not all the wealth of the white man, the noble, the aris- 
tocrat of St. Domingo? Not only was the gold and silver his, 
but the very bodies and souls of his fellow-men were his; their 
energies, capacities, and their sinews were solely and exclusively 


his; they were neither for themselves, nor were they used for 
the general interests of the world. Well indeed might this 
handful of aristocrats boast of their wealth, and make the whole 
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earth ring with their prosperity ; and well too might they whine, 
and sob, aid fill the world with their lamentations when every 
man in Hayti became his own master. Truly, in the estima- 
tion of those who thus ignominiously wept, freedom in Hayti 
is one of the grandest failures the world ever saw. But all this 
relates to the white man, who, as we have clearly shown, 
brought his ruin upon himself. Supposing the whole of France 
to be ruined, will it really and necessarily follow that Hayti, 
who is independent of her, is involved in the same misfortune ¢ 
The question is not whether certain white French colonists, who 
once ruled in St. Domingo, are now ruined, but whether, the 
mass of the black citizens of independent Hayti are in all 
respects better, and whether they possess a better trade and 
commerce with the world, now that they are free, than when 
they were slaves? One great part of the wealth of St. Domingo 
as a slave colony was the black man himself; and it has yet tu 
be proved that, having become free, he has consequently become 
inferior. To answer this question affirmatively would go far 
to show that freedom anywhere is simply a misfortune, and that 
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the true progress of humanity can only be judged of in propor- 
tion as men are wise enough to become slaves. This, however, 
has not been the reigning idea of Hayti, and most assuredly is 
not that of Italy at the present time. The ruin, then, of the 
few white lords who once ruled Hayti, and whose power and 
glory derived their luster simply from the degradation, dark 
ness, and wretchedness then around them, does not involve that 
of the tens of thousands who are now free in the same land. The 
Haytien people, now as free citizens, are living under governors of 
their own color and choosing, and honoring, by an honest loyalty 
and sound sense, laws of their own making, while at the same 
time the whole frame-work of well-planned and well-organized 
institutions is daily gaining strength by the diffusion of educa- 
tion and Christian principle. To reason that slavery, which 
unmans both the master and his victim, is in any conceivable 
sense desirable, would not only be an outrage on every Haytien 
conviction, but would be utterly at variance with the facts in 
the case. In fact there is something noble in the thought that 
Hayti, with her free homes, her present onward movement, 
and her future prospects, is now possessed, worked, and ruled 
by men whose souls and character are such as to prefer infi- 
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nitely to perish than to be slaves! Truly, freedom in Hayti has 
been no failure to the black man, nor has it been otherwise 
than a decided gain to the general interests of the world. 

Sut if Hayti with her present scanty population, and the 
innumerable difficulties which still operate within herself, as. the 
baneful effects of former unhappy times and circumstances of 
which she was the victim, has already benefited herself and 
others by her commerce and general improvement, what might 
not have been expected from her had the numerical strength of 
her population reached the seven or eight millions which that 
splendid island could easily support? These she may one day 
possess, when by her further advance in civilization and pros- 
perity, morally as well as intellectually and commercially, she 
shall become the center of attraction to the still suffering 
descendants of Africa in the United States and other parts 
of the world. Hope looks forward to the event with joy, 
for it must be supposed that ultimately thousands of the 
colored race of America, who, though free, are in many ways 
oppressed, will feel their souls swell beyond their present 
limits, and, like their Haytien brethren, find it impossible to 
live but in a free element, where man of whatsoever hue is 
fully man. 

Freedom in Hayti, therefore, cannot be shown to be a failure. 
On the contrary, the proofs that liberty is the only true element 
of human beings of every color are very apparent in this 
“Queen of the Antilles,” not only from what has been there 
realized in the past, but from the promises of the future 
under its present well-meaning government. This will be 
still more evident when pure and genuine Christianity, with 
its lite and power, shall be brought to bear upon the nation 
at large, and shall have diffused its elevating principles 
through all the ramifications of society. Much, indeed, 
remains yet to be done in Hayti, as might naturally be 
expected in a people of such an origin, and for whom the 
Christian Church anywhere has cared so little. The poison 
of Voltaire and his school has spread its ruinous influence 
through the better classes of society, and has thus in many 
cases thrown the reins upon the neck of vice, while the degrad- 
ing vices of African superstitions have long been at work among 
the uneducated masses of the people. Image worship, too, in 
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the naine of Christianity, has had its lowering effect upon the 
nation, and the more elevating principles of uncorrupted truth 
have been buried under the rubbish and smoke of incense, 
beads, and relics; but the way to better things and better days, 
it may be hoped, is now thrown open. Religious freedom 
reigns, at least fur the present; and it cannot for a moment be 
doubted that the whole soul of the noble-minded Geffrard, now 
at the head of the nation as president, is full bent on doing his 
utmost to prove more fully than ever to the world that freedom 
in Hayti is not a failure! 





Arr. II.—THE CHRIST OF HISTORY. 


The Christ of History. An Argument grounded in the Facts of 
his Life on Earth. By Joun Youne, M.A. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers. 1857. 


AMONG the multitudes of books that, plenteous as autumn 
leaves, have fallen from the teeming press during the last dec- 
ade, we have met with but few which we have perused with 
more of unmixed pleasure and profit than the one named above ; 
and yet it seems practically to have fallen stillborn from the 
American press. And it is with the hope of attracting to it 
some portion at least of the attention which it so richly 
merits, that we haye at this late day taken up our pen. Its 
title, though aptly chosen, fails to develop to the casual reader 
the depth and richness of the vein of thought contained within 
its pages. In it we have, in fact, a new phase of the Battle of 
the Evidences—an argument accommodated afresh to the ever- 
shifting quicksands of infidelity. Human progress is never 
continuous nor in right lines, and can only be fitly symbolized 
by the movements of a ship when compelled to shape her course 
in the face of adverse winds, tacking alternately to the right 
hand and to the left, thus approximating slowly but surely to 
the desired haven. This law of progress has been strikingly 
manifest in the changing aspects of the contest which Chris- 
tianity has been waging with unbelief and sin for nearly nine- 
teen hundred years. In the outset of Christ’s personal ministry 
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on earth he addressed audiences who were fully prepared to 
accept, nay more, in fact, did accept, not only the grand central 
truths of the divine existence and providence, but who were 
accustomed also to credit the reality of divine revelations and 
supernatural interpositions in human affairs—who required, 
theretore, neither a demonstration of the existence of God, nor 
proof of his power or willingness to intervene in the affairs of 
men. On the contrary, they asked only at the hand of him 
who claimed to be the ambassador of Jehovah that he should 
present authentic credentials, fully attesting the divinity of his 
mission. Accordingly we tind in the New Testament that the 
Jews persistently demanded of Christ that he should give them 
a sign from heaven. The battle of the evidences, therefore, in 
that age was limited to the single issue: Was the mission of 
Christ attested by such supernatural signs as demonstrated, in 
fact, that he possessed superhuman power? The unbelieving 
scribes and Pharisees did not discredit the possibility of such a 
divine messenger as Christ claimed to be; they only doubted, 
or professed to doubt, whether in fact he had sufficiently vindi- 
cated his title to such honors. The same, or at least a similar 
state of facts existed with reference to the ministry of the apos- 
tles. Their hearers in general did not question the existence 
of God, (or of gods,) nor yet the power of God to intervene in 
the affairs of men; these they were fully prepared to concede ; 
they only demanded, in fact, supernatural evidence that Christ 
and his apostles were what they claimed to be. And this proof 
accordingly was furnished to them to the fwlest extent. Thus, 
when John the Baptist sent messengers to Christ saying, “ Art 
thou he that should come, or do we look for another?” the 
answer was, “ Go and show John again those things which ye do 
hear and see; the blind receive their sight, the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, 
and the poor have the Gospel preached to them.” Hence also 


it was that the apostles were commanded to tarry at Jerusalem 
until they were endued with power from on high; that is, with 
not only the gift of the Holy Ghost as a source of personal 
illumination, but also of preternatural power. Under such a 
dispensation Christianity spread rapidly throughout the various 
provinces of the Roman empire, and soon, with the necessity 
for them, miracles themselves passed away, and thenceforth it 
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was left to human instrumentalities, backed and energized by 
the silent yet resistless influences of the Holy Spirit, to sustain 
and propagate the Gospel. From the era of Constantine, the 
first Christian emperor, through the long night of the dark ages, 
until the days of Luther, when mind awoke to a sense of con- 
scious freedom and individual responsibility, men paid but little 
attention to either the real or the formal evidences of Chris- 
. tianity. But the same spirit of inquiry which led Luther to 
first scrutinize and then reject the claims of the Romish Church, 
led other more daring spirits to question the divine authority, 
not only of Rome, but of Christianity itself. In other words, 
the spirit of the age culminated in a revolt against the principle 
of a blind, unreasoning submission to authority, albeit that 
authority claimed to be of divine origin. This reaction, though 
excessive, was inevitable, and in its final results healthful, since 
it led to an intelligent re-examination of the foundations of 
Christian faith, and thus subserved the cause it was blindly 
seeking to destroy. The individual conscience, stimulated by 


contact with the philosophies of Descartes and Bacon to an 


chief priests and elders of the people had propounded to Christ, 





deeper and a higher significance than that given to it by the cap- 
tious Jews; it sprung from the conscious awakening of mind to 
some just sense of its own transcendent dignity and importance. 
On the one hand, Descartes had propounded the fundamental 
postulate of all modern philosophy, namely, that all specula- 


tive thought must begin with an examination of the facts of 


human consciousness ; or, in other words, he had affirmed that 
psychology is at once the alphabet and touchstone of all valid 
thought ; while Bacon, on the other, had proclaimed with equal 
clearness and directness that all valid knowledge must rest upon 
a basis of observed facts—that facts are, in truth, the integers 
of thought, without which its processes are invalid and fruitless. 
The one pointed man practically to the inward and the spirit- 
ual, as to the true source of illumination; the other directed 
him to the outward, the material, the physical. Hence origin- 
ated two diverse movements essentially complementary to each 





we 


assertion of its native dignity and authority, propounded to the 
dominant Christianity of that day the same question which the 


namely: “ By what authority doest thou these things, and who 
gave thee this authority?” But to humanity this inquiry has a 
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other. The one, traversing the path of a profound but one-sided 
spiritualism, culminated in the hands of Malebranche, Leibnitz, 
Kant, Fichte, and Hegel; in an idealistic pantheism whose legit- 
imate corollary is the modern rationalism of Germany, whose 
fundamental postulate affirms man to be at once the absolute 
unit, and absolute measure of all existence, real and possible ; 
thus necessitating a skepticism which denies to revelation all 
verity or credib:lity whensoever it transcends the limits of 
human consciousness or human power. Strauss’s “ Life of 
Jesus,” therefore, was but an inevitable logical result of the 
philosophical principles which its author had embraced. The 
other movement, in the hands of Locke, Condillac, and their 
followers, resulted, in England, in the skepticism of Hume, 
which denied the credibility of miracles, and consequently of 
all revelation, either as predicated upon, or as necessarily 
involving the conception of supernattral interference with the 
ordinary course of nature. In France it issued in a skepticism 
yet more radical, which not only denied the credibility and 
reality of revelation, but ignored at the same time the imma- 
teriality and immortality of the soul, and the existence of God ; 
in a word, it ultimated in an absolute atheism, whose highest 
word of hope to its mad votaries is, “ Death is an eternal sleep.” 

Each new movement of skepticism necessitated a correspond- 
ing change of front on the part of the champions of the faith. 
The question at this period was not, as in the days of Christ, 
whether the divine mission of its author was sufficiently attested 
by supernatural manifestations of divine power, but whether 
such manifestations were either possible or credible? One 
school of unbelievers boldly denied the possibility of miracles 
abstractly considered ; the other asserted, with equal assurance, 
the dictum that the value of miracles as an attestation of the 
truth of a divine revelation (were their possibility for the time 
being conceded) must be reduced to zero, since no amount of 
human testimony can be deemed sufficient to justify the belief 
that the laws of nature have ever been, for a single instant, 
either suspended or reversed. Upon these issues the battle was 
fought and won, and for a time it seemed that infidelity had 
finally abandoned the field; but with new modifications in the 
domain of metaphysical thought new issues have arisen. The 
influx of the high idealistic philosophy of Germany has devel- 
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oped in the Anglo-Saxon mind, at once, @ new want and a new 
theory. Ueretotore, in accordance with the more obvious tend- 
encies of the Baconian philosophy as interpreted by Locke, 
men have chiefly insisted upon the necessity of outward material 
proofs of the authenticity and inspiration of the Holy Serip- 
tures; but now, under the influence of a more spiritual philos- 
ophy, they regard the outward less, and insist more earnestly 
and persistently upon the necessity of internal evidence ; “ that 
holy men of old (indeed) spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost,” attirming, and we must think not without reason, that 
if God has indeed spoken to man in the pages of revelation, 
that his words should not only be attested by satisfactory 
external proofs of their genuineness and authenticity, but that 
they should carry with them also such internal evidences of 
their divine origin as would appeal with no doubtful or uncer- 
tain voice to the consciousness of the honest and earnest seeker 
after truth. And it is a remarkable fact, which should not be 
overlooked in this connection, that more unbelievers are con- 
verted to the faith of Christianity by direct appeals to the inner 
consciousness, based upon the simple but sublime truths of the 
Scriptures, than by all the labored treatises of all the learned 
apologists of Christianity from the days of Justin Martyr until 
now. Nor should we deem this to be a strange fact; the same 
God that created man originated this revelation, and adapted 
it at all points to the structure of human thought. When, there- 
fore, under the influence of God’s all-pervading spirit, this 
divine Word is brought in contact with the heart and con- 
science of fallen man, they cannot choose but vibrate at its 
touch, albeit the smitten chords may return only discordant 
notes where harmony alone should be heard. 

In the work before us we have a singularly able and original 
attempt to meet this want of the age by pointing out and 
developing to the consciousness of the earnest inquirer certain 
pregnant facts in the life of Christ Jesus which indicate, not 
obscurely, that in him dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead 
bodily. In the structure of his argument he assumes only the 
general historic accuracy of the biographical books of the New 
Testament ; according to them only the same measure and 
kind of credence that we accord to other ancient records, exclud- 
ing for the time, rigorously, all that is miraculons, as lying 
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without the proposed range of thought. It is obvious that 
skeptics must, as in fact the majority of them do, concede thus 
much to the believer in Christ. No issue can be taken at this 
point save at the cost of encountering more insuperable diffi- 
culties than any which could result from such admissions. The 
antiquity of the records themselves cannot be denied, other 
than by an absolute denial of the authenticity of all cotempo- 
raneous history whatever. One of two alternatives therefore is 
inevitable: either Jesus Christ was a real personage, and lived 
and acted at or near the era indicated by his biographers, or 
otherwise they have conspired together to give form and life to 
an idea which never had an outward realization. No third 
supposition is possible, and there is no room for rational hesita- 
tion between the two. The difficulties involved in the latter 
hypothesis are absolutely insurmountable. If such a character 
never existed, it is simply incredible that such an ideal could 
have originated in that country, in that age, and in the minds 
of such men as the evangelists confessedly were in respect to 
natural endowments, culture, and social rank. So little, indeed, 
were they capable of originating such a conception, that no fact 
is more apparent on the face of the several narratives than that 
they were utterly incapable of comprehending the life which 
they have so circumstantially described. The conclusion is, 
therefore, inevitable, that the Gospels contain a real history, or 
at least the history of a real life, however imperfectly its facts 
may have been apprehended by those who observed them. 
Assuming therefore only the substantial accuracy of the Gospel 
history, that in a broad, general sense, the life of Christ is faith- 
fully represented, our author proposes to forego, not only the 
rich inheritance of evidences and arguments in favor of the 
genuineness, authenticity, and truth of the Christian records, 
bequeathed us by the past, but with them also to waive for the 
time all arguments that might be drawn from the inspiration 
of the Scriptures, and to seek for the proof of Christ’s Godhead 
in his unique manhood, as it appealed to the senses and the 
reason of the men of his own times. In a word, addressing 
himself to the skeptic and the unbeliever, he says: “ Behold 
the man, he shall indicate and demonstrate union with absolute 
Godhead. Such humanity as His is utterly inexplicable, 
except on the ground of true divinity.” 
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This is a bold, nay more, a startling proposition, and sug- 
gests at once the inquiry: May we indeed as Christians safely 
abandon the bulwarks and strongholds of Zion, come forth trom 
the shelter of her impregnable walls and golden gates, forsake 
the vantage ground of the lofty heights of the mountains which 
are round about Jerusalem, and meet the armies of the alien 
on the open plain, only inscribing on our banners the name of 
the Lion of the Tribe of Judah, trusting that “in hoe signo” 
we shall conquer? This is indeed a chivalrie proposal ; if 
Christianity may triumph here, it surely has naught to fear 
elsewhere. But startling as is the proposition, right nobly, as 
the sequel will show, does our author defend and maintain the 
gage of battle which he has thus fearlessly cast at the feet of 
the unbeliever and the atheist. 

His argument comprehends three general topics, namely : 

I. A consideration of the outer conditions of the lite of 
Christ. , 

II. An examination of the work of Christ among men. 
And, 

III. An inguiry into the spiritual individuality of Christ. 

Or in other words, he proposes to consider Christ in the light 
of lis human origin, his early education and temporal position, 
his labors, including his own conception of their character and 
significance, the commencement and marked character of his 
public ministry, his teachings, his: unity with God, his personal 
consciousness, the perfection of his nature and character, the 
motive of his life, his faith in God, in truth, and in the ultimate 
success of his missions, ete. We need not say that in this 
brief outline we are introduced to a broad and fruitful field for 
earnest thought and profitable investigation. Yet comprelen- 
sive as it is in outline, our author has condensed his lucid argu- 
ment into the moderate compass of 260 pages 12mo. Be it 
ours on the present occasion to follow him in this new and 
hitherto untried pathway, that haply we may find in this nove! 
view of the lite of the Man of Sorrows a new avenue throug 
which the heavenly light and love that ever radiate from his 
spotless life may fall upon our minds and hearts. 

If, then, we ignore for the time the miracles of Christ, and 
scrutinize his lite and character in their relations to the age in 
which he lived and to the circumstances by which he was sur- 
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rounded, we shall meet with much that is in the highest degree 
strange and mysterious, which must be rationally accounted for 
by any system of faith or unbelief which undertakes to explain 
the philosophy of his life and wonderful influence upon the 
world. Nor is it of the slightest use for the skeptic to deny 
the historic facts of this life, for he must still, in order to vindi- 
cate his skepticisin, account for the influences flowing from it 
that yet vibrate through all the pulses of humanity, and repro- 
duce themselves in a myriad varied forms, moulding and con- 
trolling the manners, customs, and destinies of nations eighteen 
hundred years after their author had perished as a malefactor 
on a Roman cross.. Nay more, we must add, in order to be 
true to facts, that this movement, after the lapse of eighteen 
centuries, is not only acting with undiminished power, but that 
it is in fact moving if possible with accelerated velocity, and 
challenges for itself nothing less than universal empire. Nor 
ean its triumphs be justly ascribed to the ignorance, the cupid- 
ity, the passions, or the prejudices of the multitudes it has 
arrayed under its all-conquering banners. Its trophies of ran- 
somed souls have been won alike in the palace of the king and 
on the dunghill of the beggar; in the halls of science and in 
the cottage of the unlettered peasant; among the learned and 
skeptical Grecians, the proud and haughty Romans, the rude 
Goths, the fierce Vandals, and the savage Huns. And now it 
claims its myriad votaries alike from the energetic, practical, 
all-conquering Anglo-Saxons, the acute and polished French- 
men, the profound and plodding Germans, the quick-witted 
Italians, and the grave and dignified Spaniards. Wherever 
mind has achieved its loftiest efforts and won its proudest 
laurels, there this all-conquering faith has waved in triumph 
its strange banner of the cross, emblem once of all that was 
degrading, vile, and criminal; emblem now of all the purest 
and loftiest feelings and aspirations that thrill the mighty heart 
of humanity. Whence then, we ask, came this wondrous sys- 
tem? What is the secret of its power? Is it a priceless legacy 
that has come down to us from the darkness of a period anterior 
to all authentic history? Or is it a result of the combined 
wisdom, intelligence, and piety of some chosen band of earth’s 
most gifted sons, who have consecrated their lives to the devel- 


opment of this unique system? Or yet again is it the crystal- 
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lized result of the accretion of ages to some splendid, prophetic 
conception of some transcendent genius, whose giant mind has 
grasped, in the unity of its thought, all the elements of spiritual 
light, which else had remained scattered and powerless in the 
bosom of humanity? Will any one, or all of these hypotheses 
combined, unfold to us the secret of the triumphs of the cross ¢ 
No! Its origin dates not back to the oblivion of ages without 
a history. It is no slow stalagmitic formation accumulating, 
drop by drop, mass, energy, and power. It came not from the 
combined wisdom of a chosen circle of earth’s most gifted sons ; 
but, like Minerva from the head of Jupiter, it sprang forth, per- 
fect and full armed, from the head, the heart, the life of Jesus 
of Nazareth, the son of Mary. From what lineage then did he 
spring? At the feet of what Gamaliel did he sit? From what 
fountain of learning and science drank he in the inspiration of 
that wisdom whence went forth this wondrous stream of life 
and power, blessing and to bless, “ until the wilderness and the 
solitary place is glad for them, and the desert rejoices and 
blossoms as the rose?’ Hlark! the answer. It tells us of a 
lowly lineage, of a carpenter’s son, of a cradle in a manger, of 
an unlettered boyhood, of a laborious youth, of a brief man- 
hood of labor, of an untimely and dishonored death, in whose 
sad hours even his own chosen people cried out against him, 
saying, “ Away with him ; crucify him!” And yet we are told 
that to this carpenter’s son, this unlettered Galilean, this con- 
demned felon, we must look for not merely the inception, but 
also for the perfection of a system at whose approach empires 
have faded away as the dew-drop fades before the glance of the 
rising sun. Surely, surely, never was there miracle like to this 
miracle, if Jesus of Nazareth were, as unbelievers and skeptics 
affirm, nothing more than man. 

It is too obvious almost for argument that there was nought 
in the outer circumstances of the life of Christ which will in 
the slightest degree aid us in an attempt to solve this enigma. 
There is in the record, if we exclude the miraculous element, 
absolutely nothing to cast one single gleam of light upon the 
mystery. His life stands out on the page of history as a unique 
exception to the laws governing the development of human 
greatness. It not only does not harmonize with any one, or all 
of its antecedents and outward circumstances, but it actually 
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contradicts them all. It is true that his virgin mother enter- 
tained from the beginning exalted conceptions of the character 
and future life of her son, which doubtless exerted some influ- 
ence upon his mental and moral development; but this influ- 
ence, however deep and permanent it may have been, must be 
deemed totally inadequate to account for the phenomena in 
question, Aside from this, in the scanty records of his boy- 
hood, youth, and early manhood, up to the age of thirty years, 
but one single incident is recorded that even dimly foreshadows 
his future life as one likely in any way to deviate from the 
ordinary course, and this, the conversation with the doctors of 
the law in the temple, was not peculiar to himself, since a 
similar circumstance seems to have occurred in the life of 
Josephus, the Jewish historian, whose subsequent career was 
wholly unlike to that of Jesus of Nazareth. In any aspect, 
then, in which it is possible to view the outer circumstances of 
the life of Christ, whether we consider his poverty, his name- 
less lineage, his want of scholastic training, the almost utter 
obscurity of his early life, buried as it was in the shop of the 
humble carpenter in the despised city of Nazareth, there is an 
utter absence of all the circumstances which would, humanly 
speaking, seem to be indispensable to the development of such 
a character as he manifested to the world during his brief pub- 
lic ministry. It is not strange, therefore, that the wondering 
Jews, who were familiar with these untoward facts, should 
have asked: “ Whence hath this man this wisdom and these 
mighty works? Is not this the carpenter’s son? Is not his 
mother called Mary? And his brethren James, and Joses, and 
Simon, and Judas? And his sisters, are they not all with us ? 
Whence, then, hath this man all these things ?” 

Nor was the duration of his public ministry—three years—at 
all commensurate with the magnitude and importance of the 
results that have flowed from it. For thirty years he had lived 
and toiled in almost unbroken obscurity, unknown and unnoted 
by the busy world; for the brief space of three years he pre- 
sented himself before the world in fulfillment of his strange 
mission, and then he died the death of a malefactor on the 
cross. On this point our author well says: 


He whom Christians recognize as the Redeemer of the world 
was only a youth. Whether his religion be regarded as a system 
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of doctrines, or as a body of laws, or as a source of extraordinary 
influence, it is passing strange that he should have died in early 
lite. His brief period. of existence afforded no opportunity of” 
maturing anything. In point of fact while he lived he did very 
little, in the common sense of doing. He originated no series of 
well-concerted plans, he neither contrived nor put in motion any 
extended machinery, he entered into no correspondence with par- 
ties in his own country and in other regions of the world, in order 
to spread his influence and obtain co-operation. Even the few who 
were his constant companions, and were warmly attached to his 
person, were not, in his lifetime, imbued with his sentiments, and 
were not prepared to take up his work in his spirit after he was 
gone... . He left behind him a few spoken truths, not a line or 
a word of writing, a certain spirit incarnated in his principles and. 
breathed out from his life, and then he died. 


Nor can the local circumstances by ‘which he was. sur- 
rounded, and the tendencies of the age in which he lived, be 
deemed less adverse than the elements of his early life lon ady 
noted. His spirit, it need not be said, was truly cosmopolitan ; 
overleaping in the outgushings of its philanthropic love the 
narrow confines of local or even national sympathies, it grasped 
in its all comprehending embrace the whole circle of sin-cursed 
humanity. Yet he sprung from the lineage of the Jews, from 
a race proverbial then, as now, for pride, intolerance, and 
haughty contempt of the nations by whom they were  sur- 
rounded, and whom they were wont to dignity with the epithet 
of dogs. From a race that was in turn despised by all nations, 
insomuch that the very name “Jew ” was, and is, a synonym 
of shame and reproach. But even in these depths there was a 
lower deep ; disreputable as was Judea among nations, Galilee 
was sunken yet lower; and in Galilee, Nazareth, the city of his 
abode, enjoyed an infamous pre-eminence in ignorance and sin, 
until the question, “Can any good thing come out of st 
reth ?” seemed to have passed into a proverb, Yet in the 
bosom of this ignorant and degraded community Jesus spent 
the first thirty years of his life, and thence, unheralded and 
unknown, he went forth to proclaim the necessity of a life of 
purity and inward holiness such as it had never before entered 
into the mind of man to conceive. It were unpardonable for 
us at this point to fail to note the relation, or rather, we should 
say, the utter want of relation of these facts to the celebrated 
theory which would resolve the history of the life of Christ into. 
Fourtu Series, Vou. XIV.—88 
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a series of mythical fables, embodying the preconceived opin- 
ions of the age and the nation in which he lived. How abso- 
lutely futile such a theory is in the face of such facts our author 
has well shown in the following paragraph : 

With the utmost confidence we can defy contradiction when we 
assert that these principles are incapable of being applied to the 
facts named. . . . The outer conditions of the life of Christ were 
not only not in harmony with the Messianic ideas of the Jews at 
that time, or indeed at any time, but they were diametrically 
opposed to them. We make bold to maintain that they were the 
very last things which a Jew would ever have dreamed of con- 
necting with the life of his Messiah. They are not Messianic ; the 
most unscrupulous ingenuity cannot construe them into myths, or 
make them harmonize with national ‘and traditional fancies. . . . 
Whatever be fable, these are certainly tacts, and would have been 
eagerly concealed if they had not been received and undeniable 
facts; and these facts are all that are now demanded as the basis 
on which to found an argument for the true divinity of Christ. 

Incongruous as were all the outer conditions of the life of 
Christ with either the hypothesis of his simple humanity, or of 
the mythical character of the records in question, the difficulties 
attending those theories are, if possible, increased in a hundred- 
fold ratio as we pass onward to a consideration of his work 
among men. The first striking fact here presented is that the 
unrivaled position which he gained among men was not the 
result of either favorable or fortuitous circumstances, but of 
the calm, premeditated determination of his own mind. Neither 
the feelings, the hopes, nor the wants of the age pressed upon 
or compelled him to assume such a position. His transition 
from the obscurity of private life to the station he occupied 
before the world was his own spontaneous, uninvited act. He 
came forth of his own accord, and boldly challenged for him- 
self the highest place in the Jewish Theocracy, distinctly assert- 
ing his claim to the Messiahship with an earnestness and intens- 
ity of self-conviction that obviously moulded and controlled 
his whole life, and which found utterance in declarations like 
this: “To this end was I born, and for this cause came I into 
the world.” Nor can this conviction be attributed to a wild 
freak of enthusiasm generated by the spirit of the age in the 
ardent but ill-balanced mind of a youthful devotee, and kindled 
to a sudden flame by the remarkable appearance and ministry 
of John the Baptist in the wilderness. Had Christ been, as 
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such an hypothesis must necessarily assume, only an imperson- 
ation of the popular faith, which at that time was eagerly look- 
ing and longing for the long-expected advent of the promised 
Prince of the House of David, his conceptions of his own 
Messianic mission could have been nothing more than a 
reflection of the popular opinions of his day more or less mod- 
ified by his own individual idiosyncrasies. But in fact the 
very reverse is true; in every essential particular his ideas of 
the character and office of the Messiah were diametrically 
opposed to those which prevailed among the Jewish people at 
that time, or in fact at any time. They looked for an earthly 
monarch and an earthly conqueror who should subdue all 
nations, and make them but as hewers of wood and drawers of 
water to the theocratic people. Jesus of Nazareth on the con- 
trary distinctly proclaimed that his kingdom was not of this 
world, but that on the contrary it was purely internal and spir- 
itual. On this point our author well says : 

The Messiah, in the belief of the Jewish nation, was not only to 
be a monarch, but emphatically a Jewish monarch ; and the very 
suggestion that the Gentiles in the kingdom of the Messiah should 
enjoy equal privileges with themselves filled them with rage and 
madness. Whence then originated this pure and lofty faith, which 
overleaped alike the prejudices and the passions of family pride 
and national influence, and looking upon the downcast, the 
degraded Pariahs of all lands, said, ** Behold my neighbor ;” upon 
all who in sincerity worshiped the one true and living God, said, 
“Behold my mother and my brethren?” Whence then, we ask 
again, originated such a conception of the Messiah in the breast of 
a man born, educated, and developed under such circumstances as 
those that surrounded the humble carpenter of Nazareth ? 

This question the skeptic and the unbeliever must answer. 
But how shall it be answered? We seek in vain for even a 
possible suggestion, which, like the steel from the smitten flint, 
might have struck tire from his lofty native intellect. In vain 
do we search through the streets, the synagogues, the schools, 
and the social circles of the ignorant and wicked city of Naza- 
reth. In vain do we turn to the home of his childhood, and to 
his virgin mother; for however gifted she may have been by 
nature, she was after all a Jewess, and shared in all the preju- 
dives and prepassions of her people, as the unbelief of his breth- 
ren James and Joses, Simon and Judas, but too clearly indi- 
cates. Not less fruitless will be our quest if we turn to the 
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dogmas of the learned schools of Grecian or Oriental philos- 
ophy, were the hypothesis even admissible, which it clearly is 
not, that in some perfectly inscrutable way he had acquainted 
himself with their doctrines. Fitly, therefore, does our author 
press the question at this point : . 

Was Jesus then, essentially, nothing more than he seemed to 
be? Was all this possible in the circumstances to a mere man? 
Above all, was it possible to such a man as we have found Jesus 
outwardly was ? 

sut the argument gathers new energy and power when it is 
conjoined to a consideration of his public ministry. This was 
remarkable on account of the boldness, the directness, and the 
power with which he exposed and rebuked the corruptions, the 
crimes, and the hypocrisy of the age and of the people to whom 
he ministered. In his denunciations of sin he spared no class 
or condition of men; but it was chiefly when he came in con- 
tact with the hypocrisy of the scribes and Pharisees, of the 
rulers and elders of the people, that he dealt most sternly with 
sin, laying bare to the world its hideous deformity and damning 
pollution. His warning, alike to the hypocritical scribe, the 
self-righteous Pharisee, the avaricious publican, and the hard- 
ened sinner, was, “ Except ye repent ye shall all likewise 


perish.” 


But not content with tearing the mask from the face of for- 
mality and hypocrisy, nor with exposing the hollowness and 
corruptions of the prevailing modes of worship, he sought to 
inculcate the principles of a purer and a higher culture, of a 
morality based not upon outward forms, but upon the inner 
life; declaring that love, and love alone, is the fulfilling of the 
law. Witness the strong antithesis he draws between the o/d 
and the new, saying: “ Ye have heard that it hath been said, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and hate thine enemy. But I 
say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for them which despite- 
fully use you and persecute you.” But it may be asked, and 
in those sins which 


the question is pertinent, Had he no share 
he so sternly rebuked? Did his reproving voice find no echo 
in the silence of his own inner nature, saying to him, as Nathan 
said to David, “ Thou art the man?” Had he no part in that 
universal corruption which was permeating and destroying all 
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the sources of spiritual life both in the individual and the 
nation? Was there none, priest or Levite, scribe or Pharisee, 
Sadducee or Herodian, to bear back to his own lips the bitter 
chalice of severe rebuke which he forced upon them? Was 
there none to take up the bold challenge so defiantly uttered 
in the presence of his bitterest enemies: “ Which of you 
convinceth me of sin?’ And the answer is, None! The 
men of that age by their silence, and of all succeeding ages 
by their words, have echoed back, None! To-day, as in the 
days of his incarnation, he stands unimpeached and unim- 
peachable. 

The first fact that must attract the attention of even the 
casual observer is the striking originality, nay, even novelty, 
of the views which he*’entertained and announced to the world. 
Especially is this true of the one great central idea which under- 
lies the whole of his teachings, namely, that of the establish- 
ment of a new spiritual kingdom among men, called indifferently, 
kingdom of God, kingdom of heaven, my kingdom, ete. ; 
destined to subject to its sway all*other kingdoms, and to 
embrace within itself the whole human family, whether Jew or 
Gentile, bond or free, Grecian, barbarian, or Scythian ; uniting 
them together in the bonds of a pure and elevated spiritual life, 
whose controlling principle should be supreme love to God and 
universal love toward mankind. In this unrivaled conception, 
it must be remembered, Jesus of Nazareth has neither rival nor 
partner; prior to him no mind had ever risen to the conception, 
of such lofty views of human destiny; nor in following ages 
‘an it anywhere be found, save in those lands where the Gos- 
pels have shed their hallowing light. Nor was this idea a dim 
and shadowy phantasm, vaguely apprehended ; on the contrary, 
it was a clear and luminous conception, which irradiates the 
gloom and darkness of human history and human destiny. It 
includes within itself three grand leading doctrines which 
Christ first clearly announced to the sons of men, namely: 
1. That of the existence, spirituality, accountability, and immor- 
tality of the human soul; 2. The unity, spirituality, and moral 
perfection of God; and, 3. The possibility of a reconciliation 
between the fallen, sin-debased soul and God. This reconcilia- 
tion he deemed to be his own peculiar work, and the final cause 
of his mission upon earth. Upon these doctrines it is unneces- 
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sary for us to dilate here; they are so well known to us, so 
familiar, and so clear, that we can scarcely realize the fact that 
the world could ever have been ignorant of them, or that they 
should all have come, in the first instance, from the mind and 
heart of a single individual. Let them then be compared, in 
order that we may appreciate their originality and value, with 
any of the rival systems which have contested with them the 
supremacy of the world of mind, and their infinite superiority 
at once becomes manifest. Mohammedanism, as a system, is 
unquestionably immensely superior to any and all forms of 
Polytheism ; yet aside from the patent facts—first, that all its 
better aspects are borrowed from Judaism and Christianity ; 
and second, that it is cumbered with almost numberless follies 
and absurdities—it is found to be at variance in many parts 
with well-established facts of science, and in many others with 
just moral sentiments; and will not, in any aspect, bear com- 
parison with Christianity. Brahminism and Buddhism, with 
their idolatry, Pantheism, and moral abominations cannot enter 
into the comparison at dil; nor can the claim set up by the 
Jews, that all that is really valuable in the Gospels was bor- 
rowed from the Talmud, be, for a single instant, admitted. For 
themselves being judges, the Talmud is far inferior to the Old 
Testament; and if Christ’s doctrines be not, as they clearly are 
not, borrowed from the law and the prophets, the whole charge 
must fall to the ground. But on this point let us hear our 
author: 


In vain (says he) do we look in the Old Testament for the radiant 
and overflowing benignity of the New; in vain for the universality, 
simplicity, and freedom that distinguishes the New. The doctrine 
of the reign of God in the minds and hearts of ad/ men is not found 
there; nor the uniform assertion of the pure spirituality of worship, 
and of the purely spiritual nature of the great object of worship ; 
nor the human revelation of the soul in its reality, greatness, 
accountability, and endless life; or of that attribute of the divine 
nature, paternity, which most of all endears God to man. These 
belong peculiarly to the teachings of Jesus; and they exalt it 
immeasurably above not only Talmudical and Rabbinical writings, 
but even the divine oracles of an earlier age. 


Nor is this superiority of the untaught Galilean carpenter 
less manifest when his teachings are compared with the loftiest 
efforts of the Grecian philosophy. Passing by all inferior sys- 
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tems as unworthy of notice, how cold, tame, and lifeless are the 
highest conceptions of Zeno, Socrates, and Plato, when com- 
pared with the simple but sublime words of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Nor is the difference in manner between him and other distin- 
guished teachers less remarkable than the difference in the 
results reached. Christ is the only teacher known to man who 
never hesitated, never doubted, never erred. Those conflicts 
between doubt and faith, which so constantly agitate other 
minds, he never knew; truths which others reached as the 
result of long and difficult trains of thought, were to him as 
facile as the most obvious axioms of every-day life. His knowl- 
edge seemed to be intuitive rather than deductive, as if truth 
was native to his soul, the normal resultant of his intelligence. 
And if we analyze the sum total of spiritual truth now possessed 
by the human race, we shall find, on the one hand, that no 
single element is wanting in the words of Christ; and on the 
other, that the most important of them can be found nowhere 
else; fully justifying the prophetic declaration of John the 
Baptist: “ That was the true light which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world.” Who then, we ask, was Jesus of 
Nazareth? His work among men, and the outer conditions of 
his life, must be capable of being harmonized with each other, 
for they were combined in fact. Skepticism is baseless and 
useless here. There stands the record; its antiquity and gen- 
eral authenticity are not, and cannot now be denied. There 
stand its teachings; if they came not from the mind of Jesus, 
whence did they originate? It is incredible that the evangelists 
could have originated them. There must have been some pro- 
found mystery connected with this unique personality contra- 
distinguishing him from all other men, and offering an adequate 
basis for the explanation of these enigmas. It is not for us to 
attempt to fix limits to God’s power or prerogative of selecting 
or inspiring seers or prophets whom he may commission to 
proclaim his will to man. But whatever else Jesus of Nazareth 
was, or was not, he was no prophet after the order of Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, or Daniel. For when we contrast his words with 
theirs, even in their loftiest flights of prophetic inspiration, when 
the spirit of God had overwhelmed their personality, and they 
had become but the unconscious mouthpieces of Jehovah, we 
are still constrained to ery out with the men of old: “Surely 
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never man spake like this man.” Who and what then, again 
we ask, was He? Let our author answer: 

Jesus cannot have been merely human, and in all respects con- 
stituted as other human minds are. Jn sober reason there is no 
choice left us but to believe in an organic, an essential, a constitu- 
tional difference between him and all men ; in other words, in an 
incarnation in this unparalleled instance of divinity in humanity. 

. . The idea of incarnation in all its meaning is, indeed, incom- 
prehensible ; but we can very distinctly comprehend that it must 
be true nevertheless, because otherwise facts, of which we have 
the fullest evidence, are absolutely unbelievable. 

Here it would seem that the argument might be safely rested ; 
but there remains one other point of access to this remarkable 
and mysterious personage, to a consideration of which our 
author still beckons us onward; namely, to an examination of 
the personal consciousness of Jesus so far forth as it is possible 
to bring it within the scope of our observation. And for this 
purpose it will be found that the Gospels furnish unexpected 
tacilities. In the outset we can but remark, his entire wnity 
or oneness with God— perfect, entire, and unbroken —times, 


bh 


places, and circumstances, were powerless to sever this bond. 
Alike in public and in private, in the temple and in the market- 
place, in the domestic circle and on the lonely mountain-top, 
the words oftenest on his lips were, “The Father,” “ My 
Father,” ‘ God,” “ My God.” And to the depth and reality of 
this conscious unity we have his own direct and positive testi- 
mony in words like these: “ My Father worketh hitherto, and 
I work.” “I and my Father are one.” ‘He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father; how sayest thou then, show us the 
‘ather?” Once only, and that in the dark hour of his terrible 
agony upon the cross, does this unity with God seem to have 
been broken, and then it wrung from him a wail of sorrow such 
as all his previous sufferings had failed to call forth. 

Closely connected with this peculiar sense of comscious unity 
with God, which no inspired prophet or seer ever possessed, 
was an ever-present conviction of the unique individuality, and 
the solitary grandeur of his mission, finding expression in dee- 
larations like these: “I am the light of the world ;” “I am the 
resurrection and the life;’ “I am come that they might have 
} life, and that they might have it more abundantly.” Nor does 
i he rest even with words like these, but in a still more mysteri- 
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ous strain, if indeed he be but man, he continues: “The Son 
of man hath power on earth to forgive sin.” And again #* 
“The hour is coming in the which the dead shall hear the 
voice of the Son of God, and they which hear shall live.” Nor 
was this lofty consciousness of personal dignity and superhuman 
power shaken, even for a single moment, by the pressure of the 
most adverse circumstances. Thus, in view of his approaching 
passion, he could ery: “ And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all 


men unto me;” and in Pilate’s judgment-hall he could still ‘ 
‘say, with calm confidence in the final triumph of his mission: : 
“For this end was I born, and for this cause came I into the is 


world.” Even when hanging upon the cross, with death staring 
him in the face, in that hour when, if ever, consciousness is 
true to itself, he could still say, with the lofty calmness of an 
unshaken faith, to the penitent thief at his side: “ This night 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” If Christ were but a man, ; 
whence originated this superhuman conseiousness? Was it S| 
self-delusion or wild enthusiasm? No! It came from neither 
the one nor the other; Jesus of Nazareth was no self-deluded 
fanatic or crazed madman. Was it, then, the result of hypoc- 
risy, or of the wily schemes of an ungovernable ambition ? 
Yet again the answer must be, No! He ever persistently 
refused earthly honors, wealth, and power; deliberately elud- 4 
ing the multitudes when they would have seized him by force 
to make him king. Will it then be said that it originated in 
mistake—that he misconceived the voice of his own conscious- 
ness? Was he, then, also mistaken when he gave utterance to 
the most momentous truths known to man; truths, as we have 
seen, that can be found nowhere else? This is incredible. 
However else we may account for this mysterious consciousness 
of divine power, we may not ascribe it to mistake. But why 
dwell upon suppositions like these; they are at war with the 
whole tenor of his life. No deluded fanatic, wild enthusiast, or 
mistaken dreamer could have passed thirty years of toilsome 
life in unbroken obscurity at Nazareth, and then have come 
forth, suddenly, unheralded, and uninvited, for three years to 
endure the contradictions of sinners, in a public ministry like 
to that of Christ, and yet never have yielded, in a single 
instance, to the infirmities, not to say the sins, incident to 
human nature. Nor could an ambitious hierophant or schem- 
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ing hypocrite have so vailed his true character, that neither 
friend nor enemy, his own nor succeeding ages, should have 
been able to tear off the mask and unvail the hidden deformity. 
Yet to-day the challenge, “ Which of you convinceth me of 
sin?” which he so fearlessly threw at the feet of his bitterest 
enemies, remains unanswered. 

Nor was the motive of his life less pure and unselfish than 
we have seen his life itself to be. It was not merely negatively 
good; on the contrary, he devoted himself to the work of bless- 
ing mankind with a degree of self-forgetfulness and self-sacrifice 
unparalleled in the history of mankind. He loved man, as 
man, with a love surpassing that which the tenderest father 
feels for an only son. Nor was this love an evanescent passion ; 
it obviously moulded and controlled his whole-life. Moved by 
it, he toiled, he suffered, nay, he died, for his mission was dearer 
far to him than life itself; ¢iat he could cheerfully surrender ; 
but the redemption of man he would not forego. Nor should 
it be forgotten in this connection, that he distinctly foresaw and 
foretold the calamities that should befall him. From the very 
outset of his ministry, the shadows of Calvary’s rugged cross 
fell upon his pathway. “ From that time forth,” says the evan- 
gelist, “ begun Jesus to show his disciples how that he must 
go unto Jerusalem, and suffer many things of the elders, and 
chief priests, and scribes, and be killed, and raised again the 
third day.” Yet his faith faltered not. His friends might turn 
away from him; his chosen disciples might betray, forsake, and 
deny him, even with oaths and curses; but with all these things 
pressing upon him, no shadow of doubt as to the ultimate sue- 
cess of his mission ever intruded itself upon his mind for a 
single instant. Under the very shadow of the cross itself he 
could say: “ And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto 
me.” Such was his assurance of a final triumph; and it is only 
now, after the lapse of nearly two thousand years, that we are 
beginning to be able to appreciate that which he so clearly fore- 
told, namely, the certain and final triumph of his kingdom. 
Whiat, then, is the conclusion that must be drawn from these 
circulated facts? It can be none other than this: he was, as 
he claimed to be, divine. 
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Art. IV.—CLASS-MEETINGS. 


Treatise on Class-Meetings. By Rev. Joun Mirxy, D.D. With 
an Introduction by Bisuor Morris. Cincinnati: Swormstedt 
& Poe. 

The Class-Leaders’ Manual ; or, an Essay on the Duties, Qualifi- 
cations, Motives, and Encouragements of Class-Leaders. To 
which is prefixed an Introductory Chapter on the History and 
Scriptural Basis of Class-Meetings. By Rev. Cuartes C. Krys. 
New York: Carlton & Porter. 

Publications of the Tract Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church on Class-Meetings, and attendance thereupon. 


Many are the peculiarities of Methodism. Its ecclesiastical 
system has no parallel among sister Churches. Its itinerancy 
is a unique institution. Its financial arrangements are proba- 
bly more efficient than those of any other denomination, Its 
terms of membership, both as regards entrance and continu- 
ance, differ in some important particulars from those of any 
other religious body. The condition of entrance is simple, and 
its simplicity is its glory. The only qualification demanded, 
as a prerequisite of admission, is that the applicant shall feel 
“a desire to flee from the wrath to come and to be saved from 
his sins.” Following admission to membership on this emi- 
nently scriptural condition, is the obligation to “ bring forth 
fruits” corresponding with this desire. These fruits are enu 
merated by Mr. Wesley in his “General Rules,’ which have 
been adopted by the Methodist Episcopal Church. The cata- 
logue is comprehensive and startling—almost appalling; yet 
the founder of Methodism insisted upon the bearing of these 
fruits as the condition of continuance in the fellowship of the 
Methodist societies, emphatically declaring of the General Rules: 
“Tf there be any among us who observe them not, who habitu- 
ally break any of them, let it be known to those who watch 
over that soul as they who must give account. We will 
admonish him of the error of his ways. We will bear with 
him for a season. But if then he repent not, he hath no more 
place among us. We have delivered our own souls,” If from 
that time to this the Methodist Church had strictly enforced 
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that declaration, it would have exhibited another and yet more 
glorious peculiarity. It would now have been a purer Church 
than the world has seen since the time of Christ and _ his 
apostles. 

Probably no institution of Methodism has provoked more 
criticism than the CLASS-MEETING. It has had its assailants 
even within the pale of the Church; while from other denomi- 
nations, and from the world, the attacks upon it have been 
numerous, vigorous, and persistent. But it has been defended 
with ability and success by writers of our own denomination, 
and by great and good men in other Churches. Dr. Miley’s 
“Treatise on Class-Meetings” appeared some ten years ago, 
and placed the whole question of the essentially scriptural 
nature of the institution, and the duty of Methodists to use it 
as a means of grace, upon an impregnable basis. Indeed, we 
are not aware that any respectable attempt has been made to 
answer its arguments. We do not see how any pious man or 
woman, earnestly and honestly inquiring after the truth, can 
resist the force of the reasoning on “the obligations of class- 
meetings,” contained in the third and fourth chapters of the 
“Treatise.” We should be glad to excite a new interest in 
this valuable dissertation. The “Introduction,” by Bishop 
Morris, could the author’s permission be obtained, might be 
published separately, in tract or other cheap form, with much 
benefit to the Church. 

Dr. Miley’s seasonable appeal to the members of the Church 
on behalf of the class-meeting was preceded by Mr. Keys’s 
“ Class-Zeaders’ Manual.” The essay is able and exhaustive, 
and the title of the book is no misnomer. The work zs “ The 
Class-Leaders’ Manual,” concise, yet comprehensive; instructive, 
yet exhortatory and animating. A very valuable book of itself 
is contained in Appendix B, (pp. 206-222,) on “the duty of 
preachers with reference to classes.” The publications of the 
Methodist Tract Society, with the “ Treatise” and the “ Man- 
ual,” would seem to fill up the measure of teaching necessary 
on the subject. They are Tract No. 78: “Class-meetings: 
Ways and Means of rendering them more animating and 
instructive,” full of excellent counsels for both leaders and 
members; No. 349, “ Advices to the Members of the M. E. 
Church,” being an adaptation of Rev. R. Newstead’s tract 
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with a similar title, a series of thoroughly scriptural and affec- 
tionately pastoral counsels; No. 356, “Do you attend your 
Class?” a searching, interrogatory essay; and No. 369, “ Ab- 
sence from Class,” a plain, earnest, familiar dialogue, calculated 
to awaken to new zeal any who are growing weary in well- 
doing. The members of the Methodist Episcopal Church have 
herein “ line upon line and precept upon precept,” and at first 
glance it would seem to be a work of supererogation to employ 
the pen further in the matter. But years have passed since 
even the latest of these publications issued from the press, and 
perhaps even the reader will acknowledge, ere this article is 
concluded, that a recurrence to the subject is not unseasonable 
or unnecessary. 

There is no ambiguity in Mr. Wesley’s account of the origin 
and design of class-meetings, or in his statement of his belief 
in their utility and obligation. The Discipline of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church is also as explicit as language can be on- 
the last named point. Respecting the nature of the institution 
Mr. Wesley says: “ Each society is divided into smaller com- 
panies, called classes, according to their respective places of 
abode. There are about twelve persons in each class, one of 
whom is styled the leader. It is Ais duty to see each person in 
his class once a week at least, in order,” etc. The early prac- 
tice, as proved by Mr. Wesley’s own narrative,* was in accord- 
ance with the natural interpretation of this language. The 
leader was expected to vist his class-mates once a week, who, 
for his convenience, were classitied “ according to their respect- 
ive places of abode.” This plan, however, was abandoned at 
an early day, for reasons which Mr, Wesley has stated with 
characteristic conciseness and force, and the members were 
required to meet their leader weekly at a stated time and 
place. 

The obligation of the “ members of society ” to meet in class 
sprang from the nature of the institution, The class was only 
a subdivision of the society, and the society was a subdivision 
of the “United Societies,’ which extended over the whole 
kingdom. No person could be a member of the United Socie- 
ties who was not a member of a local society; nor could any 
one be a member of a local society who was not a member of 


. * Wesley's Works, vol v, pp. 179, 180. 
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one of the classes of which it was composed. This is so obvious 
that it does not need demonstration. A member who habitu- 
ally and voluntarily neglected attendance at class was regarded 
as having withdrawn from fellowship with the society. So 
held the founder of Methodism, and so hold the English Meth 
odists to this day.* _ With them, meeting in class and church 
membership are synonymous terms, the same in practice as 
they are in essence. The preachers are required to make 
“quarterly visitations of the classes,” in order to “renew the 
tickets of members.” These tickets, distributed in the class, 
and as a token of regular attendance thereat, are the evidence, 
and the only evidence, of membership, entitling the holder to 
all church privileges in his own local society and in each of 
the United Societies. The last quarterly ticket opens the doors 
of all love-feasts, and is the member’s “ certificate,” giving him 
unquestioned admission and status in the society of any place 
to which he may remove, or in which he may be temporarily 
visiting. This quarterly ticket the preacher can, at the visita- 
tion of the classes, withhold from any person whose attendance 
at class has been irregular, until a sufficient explanation of 
such irregular attendance is given; and it is imperative upon 
him to withhold it where the non-attendance has been volun- 
tary and habitual. 

The class-meeting, notwithstanding the importance subse- 
quently attached to it as a means of keeping alive the spiritu- 
ality of the members, was originally a purely financial arrange- 
ment. The meeting-house or chapel at Bristol was encumbered 
with a heavy debt, which could not be liquidated by ordinary 
means. A weekly subscription of one penny from each member 
was proposed, and some excellent and zealous laymen volun- 
teered each to collect the pence from twelve persons. In their 
visits to the houses of the members they found that some were 
not walking according to the Gospel, and were bringing dis- 
credit upon the cause of Christ. These were reported to Mr. 

* Among other “memorials” presented to the British Conference in 1861, was 


one from the quarterly meeting of the Inverness (Scotland) Circuit, asking for cer- 


tain changes of administration. One of these requests was that the preacher in 


ckarge be permitted to “return as members of the Methodist Cuurch in Seotland 

those who are regular communicants, but who do not. eet in class.” The auswer 

of the conference was brief, but explicit: ‘‘The proposed recognition of communi- 
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cants is not in harmony with the connectional system.” 
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Wesley. His practical mind immediately comprehended the 
immense value of this new agency as a means of spiritual over- 
sight of the members. “This is the very thing we wanted,” 
he exclaimed. “The leaders are the persons who may not 
only receive the subscriptions, but also watch over the souls of 
the brethren.” Soon afterward he held a conference in London 
with “several earnest and sensible men,” to whom he explained 
the impossibility of his overseeing all the members. After a 
full discussion of the subject, they came unanimously to the 
conclusion that “there could be no better way to come to a 
sure and thorough knowledge of each person than to divide 
the society into classes, like those at Bristol,” under the inspec- 
tion and guidance of men whom Mr. Wesley could trust. 
“This,” says our founder, “ was the origin of our classes ifm 
London, for which Z can never sufficiently praise God, the 
unspeakable usefulness of the institution having become daily 
more and more apparent.” 

From the foregoing some important conclusions may bé 
drawn: Class-meetings were not a part of the original system 
of Methodism. They sprang up incidentally, and providen- 
tially as we honestly believe, as an adjunct. They had not at 
first even a spiritual purpose; but their evident utility, as a 
means for preserving the purity of the societies, led Mr. Wesley 
to incorporate them with his other agencies to that end. He 
always regarded them, however, as a prudential measure only, 
and not as among the “ordinances of God.” Classes were 
originally, and in the parent Church are still so considered, 
only subdivisions of the society. Meeting in class was, therefore, 
from the nature of the case, obligatory upon the members. It 
was, in fact, the only true membership. The Methodist Epis- 
copal Church has indorsed this interpretation of the General 
Rules by incorporating it into its book of discipline. By no 
legislative or ofticial action has it released its members from the 
obligation to meet in class “ at least once a week,” however it may 
have neglected to enforce obedience to its rule on the subject. 

Could Mr. Wesley rightfully impose this obligation upon the 
members of his societies? The General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, from whose decision the Ameri- 
can Methodist knows no appeal, by approving and copying 
his example, have emphatically declared that he could. But 
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another question has been mooted. Granted that Mr. Wesley 
had such right or authority over his socteties, has any Church 
the right to make a purely prudential arrangement @ condition 
of membership? The Rev. Dr. Miley makes the distinction 
we have indicated by italics. He says: “Mr. Wesley held 
class-meetings as obligatory, and required of the members of 
his societies an attendance upon them. But the matter was 
different then from what it is now. He did not consider his 
societies as constituting a Clurch, but merely as religious socie- 
ties, the members being thus associated for mutual assistance 
and edification. Thus they continued until after his death. 
He did not, therefore, regard membership in them as Church 
membership; so that while he required attendance upon class 
as a term of membership, he did not require it as a term of 
Church membership.” (Treatise, p. 71.) With all respect, we 
submit that this line of argument would carry Dr. Miley fur- 
ther than he would be willing to go. It is quite true that 
“during Mr. Wesley’s life “the people called Methodists” by 
the community generally were by Mr. Wesley styled the 
“United Societies,” and are to this day so styled in all official 
documents. Some years ago the Rev. Dr. Dixon, in a sermon 
(published by the Book Concern) preached before the conter- 
ence, spoke of them as “ the Wesleyan Church ;” and we believe 
that more recently attempts have been made to induce the con- 
ference to recognize the title. But that body, which is the 
only legislature of English Methodism, has uniformly refused. 
The Methodist Society is still the common and legal title of the 
Wesleyan denomination. Even while Mr. Wesley yet lived, 
the United Societies embraced thousands who held no other 
membership, nor did Mr. Wesley require that they should. 
Either, therefore, he practically regarded his societies as a 
Church, or he fellowshiped with and admitted to Church 
privileges thousands who were not members of any Church. 


At the present day there probably are not ten members of the 
Methodist Society in Great Britain, the British*Colonies, and 
the various mission stations who are members of any Church, 
unless the Methodist Society is itself a Church. These are 
some of the consequences which would follow from the distine- 
tion made by Dr. Miley. The term “a@ Church,” in the prose- 
cution of this argument, means, in reality, only a denomination 
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or branch of the universal Church, and each of these has the 
right to make any prudential arrangement (looking to its own 
purity and prosperity) a condition of membership within ITs 
own communion. Of course such arrangement, to be binding, 
must clearly harmonize with the spirit of the Word of God. 
Dr. Miley, however, has fully established that class-meetings 
do thus harmonize, and we turn to a more practical branch of 
the subject. Possibly what may be said will be distasteful to 
some; but we shall not go beyond the letter of the Discipline, 
an authority that we presume no reader of the Methodist Quar- 
terly will dispute. 

In looking at this whole subject fairly and honestly, we cor 
fess that we have been perplexed and grieved—perplexed by 
the strange discordance between the law and the practice of 
the Church, and grieved at the little heed paid to the most 
solemn obligations voluntarily assumed by both preachers and 
people. We are indeed forced to the conclusion that, for the 
sake of decent consistency, ecther the practice of the Church 
must be reversed, or all that makes meeting in class obligatory 
must be stricken from the Discipline. Let us look at the facts 
of the case. In addition to what is said on the subject in the 
General Rules, adopted from Mr. Wesley, we have in the Dis- 
cipline the following question and answers, chap. ii, § 3: 

Question 3. What shall be done with those members of our 
Church who willfully and repeatedly neglect to meet their class? 

Answer 1. Let the elder, deacon, or one of the preachers visit 
them, whenever it is practicable, and explain to them the conse- 
quence if they continue to neglect; namely, exclusion. 

2. If they do not amend, let him who has the charge of the cir- 
cuit or station bring their case before the Society, or a select ‘num- 
ber, before whom they shall have been cited to appear; and if they 
be found guilty of willful neglect by a majority of the members 
before whom their case is brought, let them be laid aside, and let 
the preacher show that they are excluded for a breach of our rules, 
and not for immoral conduct. 


Prior to 1836 the Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was in conformity with the practice of the English 
Church, arid gave no hearing or trial to the neglectful member. 
The language of the second answer was, “If they do not 
amend, let the assistant exclude them in the [presence of the] 
society, informing it that they are laid aside for a breach of our 
Fovurru Serres, Vor. XIV.—39 
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rules of Discipline, and not for immoral conduct.” The amended 
answer makes no difference in the character or penalty of the 
offense. It does not in the slightest degree weaken the obliga- 
tion of members to attend the class-meeting regularly, or of the 
preacher to discipline them for non-attendance. Yet with this 
law upon the statute-book, it is estimated that not more than 
one fourth of the members of the Church are regular attend- 
ants upon class-meeting. This is really an appalling state of 
things. Let us try to comprehend the full extent of the evil it 
indicates. The Church has a membership, exclusive of proba- 
tioners, of, in round numbers, eight hundred and sixty thou- 
sand. If the Discipline has been obeyed, not one of these 
members has been received into the Church without a voucher 
from a leader that he or she has “ met in class for at least six 
months on trial.” Nor has one of them been admitted to 
membership without solemnly, and in the presence of the 
Church, declaring that he or she has “ read our rules,” and will 
“observe and keep” them. The unavoidable inference is, either 
that out of eight hundred and sixty thousand members, six 
hundred and forty-five thousand have so far backslidden, since 
they entered the Church, as to discontinue meeting in class, 
and habitually violate a promise made under the most solemn 
and affecting circumstances; or that in six hundred and forty- 
five thousand instances the preachers have been, and are, 
unfaithful to their ordination vows. Either inference is, beyond 
all power of language to express, painful and alarming, and 
makes one fear that the Methodist Episcopal Church, the “ good 
old ship” of many a pious veteran’s memory, has already drifted 
from her moorings, and ean only be rescued from the breakers 
by a miracle of divine power. 

Can preachers and people bear to have this sore thoroughly 
probed¢ Is there not a radical wrong, a fearful mistake, a 
terrible unfaithfulness somewhere? We may speak the more 
freely because we hold that the present generation are not 
solely responsible for the disuse into which class-meetings have 
fallen. It was left them as a legacy by their fathers. As the 
vase stands, however, a question of common morality is 
involved, necessitating the conclusion, already stated, that either 
the published Discipline or the practice of the Church must be 
radically changed. Otherwise the consistency and truthfulness 
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of the Methodist clergy and laity may well be called in ques- 
tion. The Church proclaims its terms of membership in lan- 
guage too plain to be misunderstood. It declares that its 
purity is guarded with the utmost vigilance. It affirms that 
in order to 4 strict supervision of its members it has enacted a 
certain law ; that the penalty of disobedience thereto is exclu- 
sion from the Church; and that every minister it ordains is 
solemnly pledged to enforce that law. This looks well, and 
all men can understand the nature and extent of these dec- 
larations. But what must the world think of the truthfulness 
of the Church, and of the honesty of these its public declara- 
tions, when it learns that three fourths of the members not only 
“willfully and repeatedly,” but willfully and habitually, neglect 
attendance at class, and yet are NoT “laid aside for a breach 
of our rules?” It is no justification or sufticient excuse for 
such a state of things, to plead that meeting in class is a purely 
prudential arrangement, and that the Church usurps undue 
authority in making it a condition of membership. That is 
not now the question. The Church from the beginning HAs 
made it such condition. Every living member entered the 
Church voluntarily, with the knowledge that such was the rule, 
and of what was the penalty of disobedience. Having such 
knowledge, he solemnly promised to “observe and keep” the 
rule. Every minister occupies the same position. The rule 
was there when he entered the ministry. He solemnly 
declared before God and his brethren that he “ knew the rules 
of the Society ” and would “ keep them ;” that he had “tead 
the form of Discipline,” and was “ willing to conform to it.” 
One of the rules which he thus pledged himself to “ conform 
to” and “to keep,” requires him to “enforce vigorously but 
calmly all the rules of the Society.”* Ie did not then believe 
that any of those rules were based upon unscriptural usurpa- 
tions, or he wouid not have promised to conform to them him- 
self, or to enforce them vigorously upon others. If his views 
have now changed, why does he hold a commission which 
he can no longer conscientiously execute? [lis vows are still 
upon him, and he should either ask to be released from them or 
pay them. And further, If the legislature of the Church no 
longer means what it has said by its legislation, if it is no lon- 


* Discipline, edition of 1860. Part 2, Chap. 2, Section 12, Question 2, Aus. 3. 
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ger intended (the teachings of the Discipline to the contrary 
notwithstanding) that non-attendance upon class-meeting shal] 
work exclusion, if members are to be released from all obliga- 
tion to obey the rule, and preachers from all obligation to 
enforce it, then, for the sake of consistency and truth, let the 
rule be openly repealed, that both ministers and people may be 
set right before the world. 

With the fact before us that three fourths of the members 
of the Church have long disregarded the rule with impunity, 
some fear may well be entertained that it is now “ too late” to 
return to the original practice of the Church. Nay, still speak- 
ing with all candor, it is not clear that anywhere—either in 
the episcopate, the pastorate, or the membership—there exists, 
to any very hopeful extent, an earnest desire to walk in this 
good old path of Wesleyan Methodism. Nevertheless we 
would plead earnestly for an institution of which the venerable 
founder of Methodism said that he “could never be sufficiently 
tharikful to God ” for having been led to adopt it. 

Why have we ceased, to so sad an extent, to “observe and 
keep” this rule? We can but briefly prosecute this inquiry, 
painfully interesting though the subject is. One reason prob- 
ably is, the partial abandonment of the financial use of class- 
meetings. Replies to inquiries prosecuted during the prepa- 
ration of this article seem to establish the fact that attendance 
at class by the membership of pewed churches is at a much 
less. ratio than that of free churches; and especially that where 
the support of the minister is derived exclusively from pew 
rents the attendance upon class is very limited, if indeed the 
institution is nominaily respected. These results were not 
unexpected. When Mr. Wesley gave a spiritual use to class- 
meetings he did not abandon the financial part of the arrange- 
ment. Nor did he do this when the difficulty that led to its 
adoption had passed away. On the contrary he required, and 
the English Conference still requires, a weekly payment of 
money at class by each member, the minimum standard being 
* (Poverty of course 


“a penny a week and sixpence a quarter. 
exempts any member.) These contributions are for the sup- 
port of the ministry. The same usage prevailed generally, we 
believe universally, in the Methodist Episcopal Church for 
many years. The preacher had thus a twofold motive for 
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watching over the institution with jealous care. It is not 
difficult to see that where he becomes independent of this 
means of support one of these motives is destroyed. 

Possibly, too, an error has been committed by some who 
have been strenuous advocates of class-meetings. Too much 
stress, perhaps, has been laid upon their utility as a means of 
oversight over members, and of holding them to striet account- 
ability for their religious conduct. Undoubtedly this was orig- 
inally the principal design and use of these meetings, for Mr. 
Wesley has told us so. But the peculiar cireumstances which 
made them a necessity in this respect have long since passed 
away. Our British brethren have wisely adapted themselves 
to this change. For many years their argument for attendance 
upon the class-meeting has been that it is a privilege ; a source 
of blessing to the members ; an occasion of sweet and Christian 
fellowship ; @ means of grace, where sorrows are healed, where 
cares are assuaged, where spiritual joys are multiplied, and 
piety is deepened and increased. We incline to think that this 
is the better and more persuasive line of argument. 

It is probable that sufficient care has not been exercised in 
the selection of class-leaders. Or it may be that the Church 
‘has experienced a lack of men and women properly qualified 
for the oftice of leader, and that in consequence the interest 
felt in class-meetings has waned. We incline to think that 
herein is to be found one of the principal reasons why class- 
meetings have so widely fallen into disuse. And herein also 
we find the hope that by proper care and effort the advantages 
of the institution may yet become to us, as they were to Mr. 
Wesley, “‘more and more apparent every day.” The qualiti- 
cations of a good leader are peculiar, and it is probable that in 
some periods of the history of the Church the supply of persons 
well qualified for the office was not equal to the demand. 
This is indeed known to have been the case. And it is because 
the Church is now better able to supply good class-leaders— 
men thoroughly qualified for the work—that we indulge the 
hope that, without expurgating from the Discipline the time- 
honored rule that makes attendance upon class-meeting obliga- 
tory, the Church will yet free herself from the reproach of 
inconsistency between her law and her practice, her declara- 
tions and her deeds. 
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We have spoken frankly of the difficulties in the way of 
returning to the old paths. Let us now say that those difficul- 
ties are not insurmountable if the disposition to overcome them 
is felt and encouraged. 

The Discipline vests exclusively in the preacher the power 
of appointing, as well as removing and changing, class-leaders. 
We are not about to recommend any arbitrary exercise of this 
power, or to advise any sweeping measures at which leaders or 
members need take alarm. We suggest an initiatory step 
toward reform which will not rudely disturb the existing order 
of things. Let each pastor commence a systematic visitation 
of the classes in his charge. If on careful investigation he finds 
that the leaders are efficient, while the attendance upon class 
is not what it ought to be, let him invite the leaders to meet 
him informally to converse about and pray for a revival in this 
department of the Church. If this is repeated a few times it 
is morally certain that the hearts of his leaders will warm 
toward their work. They will then be prepared to counsel 
and co-operate with him, and the work of reformation will be 
begun. The newly inspired zeal of the leaders will be commu- 
nicated to the members, and the class-meeting will become, 
what it always may be, “a time of refreshing from the presence 
of the Lord.” But if class- meetings have fallen into general 
disuse in his charge, the strong probability is that the leaders 
were either originally unsuited for their office, or have lost 
so much of the life of God and of their first love as to be no 
longer qualified for shepherds and guides in Israel. Then 
another course of action will become the preacher’s duty, for 
which he will find ample warrant in the Discipline. (Part I, 
chap. ii, section 3.) Let him select from among the members 
one or more men qualified in his judgment for the office and 
work of leaders, and after conversation, counsel, and prayer with 
them, give one a class-book, commission him to raise a class, 
and appoint the other to assist him. Haply the other leaders 
may thus be provoked to good works. When the new leader 
has succeeded in some good degree, let the assistant be com- 
missioned in the same way, and a third be appointed to assist 
him, who will thus be gaining experience and preparing him- 
self for leadership. We admit that possibly the old leaders, 
instead of finding in these measures a provocation to greater 
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zeal, might take umbrage. But even this would be a less evil 
than the religious torpor that invariably settles upon a 
charge that has inefficient class-leaders and deserted class-rooms. 
If the newly appointed officers are men of sound judgment, 
warm hearts, active piety, fair intelligence, are “full of 
zeal and of the Holy Ghost,” and are well sustained by the 
pastor, the work will surely prosper in their hands. One year 
of such efforts, earnestly and prayerfully carried on, would go 
far to wipe away the reproach from our Zion that three fourths 
of the members willfully and with impunity neglect one of the 
most important and distinctive of its rules. The pastor might 
further help the good work by frequently attending the classes 
himself, and this not always for the purpose of leading them, 
but as a visitor. Let him occasionally take his place with the 
members, and by his own brief, hearty, frank narration of his 
religious experience set them an example of how to speak in 
class—a lesson that we know to be greatly needed. He will 
thus also be best able to form a correct judgment of the abili- 
ties of the respective leaders, and to wisely counsel or encour- 
age them. Too many of these forget that they ave LEADERS, 
and that it is their prerogative and their duty to regulate the 
speaking and to give counsel. Too many of the members are 
prone to assume the leader’s prerogative, and diverge into an 
exhortation to their brethren and sisters, and even to the leader 
himself. Others again will employ, week after week, such ste- 
reotyped language that if they open their hearts, as in class- 
meeting all should, the inference must be that they have a 
more unvarying experience than falls to the lot of the majority 
of Christians. This practice inevitably makes a class-meeting 
uneditying and wearisome. The leader has authority, and 
should possess the courage and the tact to arrest this religious 
speech-making. Class-meetings will grow in favor with pious 
and intelligent people in proportion as they are simply meet- 
ings for the statement of Christian experience. The best 
classes we have ever known, embracing the largest number of 
earnest, happy, consistent, growing Christians, have been those 
the leaders of which have kindly but firmly insisted upon brief 
statements of the week’s experience, and have themselves given 
short and pointed counsels in response. A more social charac- 
ter, too, should be given to our class-meetings. Where the 
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room is small, it is better, we think, that both leader and mem- 
bers should remain seated, and converse as they would in the 
family circle, relieving the posture occasionally by rising and 
singing a verse of a hymn, Even in a larger room, where the 
leader might not hear the conversational tone of a speaker, it is 
best that the members should remain seated, the leader drawing 
near to each member in rotation. Everything that savors of 
stiffness or formality should be banished from the class-room, 
which is the place where a Christian family ought to meet in 
unreserved confidence and fellowship. 

It has already been said that class-meetings are only pruden- 
tial regulations. Neither in form nor name are they divinely 
commanded, The obligation resting upon Methodists to attend 
them we have elsewhere spoken of. Those passages of Scrip- 
ture which have been sometimes quoted to show them to be 
divinely commanded do not seem to us to warrant such a con- 
clusion. These texts are not commands in any proper sense of 
the word. They are but records of facts, statements of the cus- 
tom of pious men in every age, which show that they often con- 
ferred together on spiritual subjects, because they found such 
intimate fellowship promotive of their personal piety and hap- 
piness. Thus we are told that they “spake often one to 
another,” doubtless of God and the things of God; that they 
“confessed their sins one to another, and prayed for one 
another that they might be healed,” ete. And everywhere in 
the Scriptures there is an implied commendation of this custom 
as being both the evidence and the safeguard of their piety. 
The rule that requires attendance upon class-meetings only 
requires that we follow the good example of those who feared 
God in the days of the prophets and the apostles. They thus 
“assembled themselves together,” not because God had specitic- 
ally commanded it, but because they found great spiritual 
profit therein. They had learned that by the use of such 
means they more rapidly grew in grace and “in the knowledge 
and love of God continually,” if indeed they had not also 
learned that without such aids they were in constant danger of 
falling from grace. And what are we better than they, that we 
should neglect such helps to the maintenance of spiritual life ? 
Have we not the same fallen and perverse nature, the same 
trials and temptations, the same hopes and joys, and fears and 
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sorrows, the same needs and the same experiences? And can 
we devise a better means of keeping ourselves unspotted from 
the world than that which the fathers in Israel, and the first 
Christians, employed so successfully that it is commendingly 
recorded in the sacred volume? How can we better overcome 
the evil that is ours by nature, and foster the good that is ours 
by grace? The great and gifted Richard Watson says: 

It is by these blessed institutions (class-meetings) which so con- 
stantly respect the end of all preaching and of all religious pro- 
fession—the work of God in the heart—that the blind are led in 
the right way; the penitent encouraged to the exercise of that 
faith in Christ whereby cometh salvation; the tempted comforted ; 
and all urged forward by the counsels of experience and the pray- 
ers of those who are united in this interesting fellowship, to the 
mark of the prize of our high calling. 

Equally pertinent is the language of Bishop Morris in his 
introduction to Dr. Miley’s Treatise : 

As to the peculiar institution of class-meeting, whether we view 
it in its spiritual, pastoral, disciplinary, business, or social aspect, 
it is of vast importance to us. Nothing, indeed, could supply its 
place... . It is a fact that cannot be concealed, or successfully 
controverted, that the most faithful, useful, and influential Meth- 
odists are most devoted to our peculiar meetings, especially the 
weekly class, and most punctual to attend; while the lukewarm, 
worldly-minded, and disaffected are least disposed to enjoy the 
privilege. 

Attendance upon class-meetings is then a privilege as well 
as a duty, and on this ground we entreat both clergy and laity 
(in the choice of two alternatives that consistency seems to 
require them to make) to maintain the standard of the Disci- 
pline and enforce the published rule of the Church. Let them 
choose this as incomparably the safer and better alternative of 
the two. The institution has been an invaluable blessing to Meth- 
odists. The pangs of a first sorrow for sin, and the joy of a first 
love begotten of the knowledge of sins forgiven, alike prompt 
to an attendance upon this means of grace. Whenever a gen- 
uine revival of religion is vouchsafed to one of our own 
Churches, the class-room is sought with increased desire, and 
the class-meeting is attended with increased regularity. Even 
in other Churches, wherein the class-meeting is not a recognized 
institution, when there is a special outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit, almost certainly and naturally, employing the word in 
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a religious sense, the membership becomes “divided into 
smaller companies,” not “ called classes,” possibly, but similar 
in design and spirit, and almost the same in form. One of the 
bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church, we believe of the 
diocese of Rhode Island, introduced in the Churches under his 
care a kindred institution during a revival of religion. It is 
well known that a pious clergyman of that Church in the city 
of New York has done the same thing. The Rev. Dr. Way 
land, in a series of published articles a few years ago, openly 
advocated the use of class-meetings in the Baptist Church. 
The fathers of Methodism, both British and American, uni- 
formly held that the class-meeting is the glory of the Church, 
the crowning privilege of its people, and that attendance upon 
this means was the best evidence of the spiritual health of its 
members. Shall their sons hold the “ blessed institution” in 
less esteem? Would not that be a confession that experi- 
mental religion and the love of Christian fellowship have declined 
in the Church? And why should class-meetings be abandoned ? 
Was ever a man or a woman made a worse Christian by attend- 
ance upon them, or a better disciple of Christ by non-attend- 
ance? Have not class-meetings saved Methodism from the 
dead formality which has overtaken other Churches? Have 
they not largely helped to make Methodism what Dr. Chal- 
mers, with equal truth and catholicity, declared it to be, 
“Christianity in earnest?’ Why, then, is the institution fall- 
ing into disrepute, and why are some advocating its abolition 
as a test of membership? Rather let pastors and people listen 
to the warning voice of a venerable bishop : 


Let no one under a mistaken notion of improving Methodism 
seek to have this test of membership done away, unless he prefers 
careless and worldly-minded professors of religion to living stones 
of the temple of God. 


The Siateenth Psalm. 


Art, V.—THE SIXTEENTH PSALM. 
INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. Ts this Psalm Messianic ? 


THIS question is clearly answered by the apostle Peter in his 
discourse on the day of Pentecost, recorded in Acts ii, 22, et 
seq.: “ Men of Israel, hear these words; Jesus of Nazareth, a 
man from God, made manifest unto us [as Messiah] by powers, 
wonders, and signs which God did by him in the midst of us, as 
also ye know. This man, delivered by the determinate coun- 
sel and foreknowledge of God, having taken, through wicked 
hands having crucified, ye have slain: whom God raised up, 
having broken the bonds of death, as 5» could not be held by 
it. For David speaks concerning him, | in the sixteenth Psalm 
saying,| I have set the Lord always before my face; because he 
is at my right hand, I shall not be moved: on this account my 
heart rejoiced and my tongue was glad; even also my flesh 
shall rest in hope: because thou wilt not leave my soul in the 
condition of death, nor suffer thy Holy One to see corruption. 
Thou hast made me to know the ways of life; thou fillest me 
with gladness with thy countenance.” 

The apostle then proceeds to reason on the above quotation 
as follows: “Men, brethren, it is proper to speak with bold- 
ness to you concerning the patriarch David, that he also died 
and was buried, and his sepulcher is with us unto this day. 
Being therefore a prophet, and knowing that God had sworn 
to him with an oath, that [one] of the fruit of his loins should 
sit upon his throne; looking forward he spake concerning the 
resurrection of Christ, [in the sixteenth Psalm,] and that he 
should not be left in the condition of the dead, neither should 
his flesh see corruption.” 

In the same manner Paul also reasons in his discourse at 
Antioch of Pisidia, recorded in Acts xiii, 35. He declares that 
David, in the sixteenth Psalm, prophesied of the resurrection 
of Christ, and not of his own resurrection. “For God raised him 
[Jesus] from the dead, no longer to return unto corruption. . . . 
Wherefore also in another place he says, ‘Thou wilt not suffer 
thy Holy One to see corruption.’ For David indeed having 
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served his generation by the will of God, fell asleep and was 
gathered to his fathers, and saw corruption ; but he whom God 
raised up did not see corruption.” 

Jesus, therefore, is the sole subject of this psalm, Peter 
and Paul concurring in their testimony to this fact. So 
we infer and believe; though many wise and good men 
have maintained the view that the psalm refers both to David 
and to Christ. 

Dr. Adam Clarke says: “ The contents of this psalm are usu- 
ally given in the following manner: David sojourning among 
idolaters, and being obliged to leave his own country through 
Saul’s persecution, cries to God for help, expresses his abhor- 
rence of idolatry, and his desire to be again united to God’s 
people, 1-4; and declares his strong omibdeune in God, who 
had dealt bountifully with him, 5-7 ; ~ then follows a remarkable 
prophecy of the resurrection of Christ, 8-11.” 

Dr. Clarke further says in his “ Analysis,” at the close of 
his comments, “ Michtam David, David’s precious jewel or 
Psalm of Gold: literally to be understood of David, but prv- 
marily and principally of Christ.” Hence, according to Dr. 
Clarke, there is first a /éteral meaning, and, secondly, a spirit- 
ual meaning; that is, this psalm has a double meaning! 

3ut in justice to Dr. Clarke, it should be said that in ‘his intro- 
ductory remarks he declares with noble emphasis: “ rom the 
most serious and attentive consideration of the whole psalm, 1 
am convinced that every verse belongs to Jesus Christ, and none 
other.” 

Dr. Clarke’s inconsistency very forcibly illustrates the influ- 
ence of traditionary interpretation upon his mind, and at the 
same time the force of his honest exegetical sense. Even Heng- 
stenberg, though one of our latest and best commentators on 
the psalms, fails to rid himself of the traditionary interpretation 
and of a double sense, and ventures to say that “ David in 
Christ could speak as he does here, with full right. Christ has 
conquered death, not merely for himself, but also for his mem- 
bers. His resurrection is the ground of our resurrection ; for 

“an the head fail to draw its members along with it ?” That i is, 
in plain English, David spoke of his own resurrection, thus con- 
tradicting the apostle, who says, “ David looking forward spake 
of the resurrection of Christ.” Nor does Hengstenberg at all 
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‘ 
improve his position by saying that our Lord and his apostles 
handle the application of prophecy in a,free manner. 

Our conclusion is, therefore, that the psalm is a prophecy of 
Christ, or in other words, that it is Messianic, and in the sense 
that it is all spoken of Christ. The rationalistic theory that it 
refers to David, and David alone, I do not think it worth while 
to spend time to refute, inasmuch as it is in direct opposition 
both to the apostles Paul and Peter and to David himself. 


§ 2. Ls there a double sense in this Psalm ? 

The view taken by many expositors of this psalm, that it 
refers doth to David and Christ, fairly challenges us to consider 
this question. According to our view it should be answered in 
the negative. To admit that there is a litegal and at the same 
time another sense, called spiritual, or by any other name amounts 
to a double sense. If a double sense, then why not a triple or 
quadruple sense; and then why not admit the Rabbinical maxim 
that “ there are mountains of sense in every word of Scripture ?” 
The absurdity of such an idea is obvious. 

The view that there is more than a single sense at once opens 
the door to all manner of uncertainties. Revelation becomes 
enigmatical. The fancy of the interpreter becomes the rule of 
exegesis. And revelation as a re of faith and practice is 
destroyed. It becomes a mere arena on which the fancies of 
men struggle against the simplicity of the truth. 

We object further to the idea of a double sense because it is 
a principle utterly at variance with the fact of a revelation. 
The Bible is a revelation from heaven to men of the divine 
will in respect to them, and it reveals matters to them of most 
solemn moment. It is for all men—for the rich and the poor, 
the prince and the beggar, the learned and the illiterate. It 
is necessary, therefore, that it be written in a plain perspicu- 
ous style—not in enigmas or in words of a double signification, 
but in the plain language of common men. 

We object further to the doctrine of a doublesense in Scrip- 
ture, because we find no such thing in any otlfr book. We 
may lay it down as a rule, that no writing designed for 
human instruction could allow of such a mode of interpre- 
tation. 

In allegorical works such as “ Pilgrim’s Progress” or the 
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“Holy War” there is not properly a double sense. These 
works are prolonged illustrations of the spiritual life. They 
proceed upon the principle of illustrating spiritual things by 
what comes to pass in our outward daily life. For exam- 
ple, when Christian falls into the Slough of Despond, the point 
illustrated is the fact of despondency as a mental state. There 
is no double sense. The meaning of the writer is simple and 
single, and readily apprehended by the mind. 

The same also is true of the parables and allegories of Scrip- 
ture. Their sense is a unit and not double. Take, for example, 
the story which Nathan related to David of the poor man who 
had one ewe lamb. The story was designed to show to David 
his sin in wickedly taking away the wife of Uriah. It is not a 
case, then, of doubje sense, but a parable designed to impress on 
David’s mind, in the most vivid manner, a sense of his sin. The 
sense is a unit and not double. And this is the case under all 
other figurative language. The sense of the writer is single 
unless he gives notice to the contrary. But there is no case of 
such notification in the Scriptures of which I am now aware. 
We say, therefore, that if the eighth, ninth, and tenth verses of 
this psalm refer to Christ alone and not to David, all the other 
parts of the psalm refer to Christ likewise, inasmuch as the 
reader is not notified to the contrary. 

But it may be said that any ordinary reader of the sixteenth 
Psalm would not even suspect that Christ was its subject; or 
more fully as Ruperti, quoted by Prof. Stuart in the Biblical Re- 
pository, vol. i, p.57: “ [fany one without prejudice, and endowed 
with a relish for Hebrew poetry, and unacquainted with what 
the New Testament teaches, and what ancient and modern 
commentators have inculceted, should read the sixteenth Psalm, 
he would venture to bet anything (quovis pignero contendere 
ausim) that such an one would scarcely find any ground of 
persuasion in it that the Messiah could be meant.” 


All this may be admitted in respect to many readers whose 
minds have not been taught to apprehend the spirituality of 
the Scripture@ “Jaerit in litteris, haerit in cortice”—* He 
that sticks.in the letter sticks in the bark.” This saying is true 
no doubt of most readers—of all, in fact, who are superticial, and 
do not trouble themselves to think at all. Dut it cannot be 
true that thoughtful, instructed, and spiritual readers can read 
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the sixteenth Psalm without seeing that there is a higher than 
David there spoken of. Would not every thoughtful reader 
infer, as the apostles did, from the words “thou wilt not suffer 
thy Holy One to see corruption,” that this could not have 
been spoken of David? For David died and was buried, 
and saw corruption. To Jesus alone, then, could these words 
apply. 

We remark still further, that the objections here raised to 
a double sense in this psalm apply equally to other sim- 
ilar psalms, as the twenty-second, fortieth, forty-fifth, and 
others. 


§ 3. Views of the old interpreters, as Eusebius, Jerome, Augustine. 


It is gratifying to find that these venerable and learned 
fathers in the Church adopt the views above presented. 

Augustine says: “ Our King in this psalm speaks in the char- 
acter of the human nature he assumed, of whom the royal title 
at the time of his passion was eminently set forth.” The royal 
title referred to by Augustine is the title placed on the cross 
and over the head of Jesus in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin: 
6 BaatAsic tev Iovdaiwy. 

Eusebius observes, “ that if the inquiry be made to whom the 
things said in Psalm the sixteenth are to be referred, Peter the 
apostle is a teacher worthy of our confidence.” He then cites 
the words of Peter in Acts ii, 29-32. After which he proceeds 
to say that it would be superfluous to inquire any further to 
whom this psalm is to be applied since we have the testimony 
tnAtkovrov paprvpoc. “ The Seventy,” he adds, “ have entitled this 
psalm ornAoypadia—inscriptio, monumental inscription, because 
it contains the victory over death obtained by Christ when he 
arose from the dead.” (See Prof. Stuart.) 

So also Jerome explains this psalm: “The psalm pertains 
to Christ, who speaks in it. It is the voice of our King, which 
he utters in the human nature he had assumed, but without 
detracting from his divine nature. David means Christ. The 
psalm pertains to his passion.” 

There is only one question further to which we would ask 
the reader’s attention before presenting the psalm itself with 
our comments, and that is, 
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§ 4. What is the meaning of dx? verse 10. 

The dissertation on this word, published in this Review, Jan- 
uary, 1849, will afford the reader a full answer to this question. 
After a lapse of twelve years I have seen no good reason to 
modify the views therein presented. That view is that origin- 
ally Sx refers to the state or condition of the dead, without 
regard to the place of either the body or the spirit. As a 
secondary signification it sometimes does refer to the place of the 
dead body as the grave, as when Jacob says to his sons, “ You 
will bring down my gray hairs with sorrow to the grave,” (482,) 
and sometimes to the place of the lost spirit, or Aed/, as when 
it is said, ** The wicked shall be turned into hell,” ete. In this 
passage it is to be taken in its original ‘signification, as denot- 
ing the state of separation between the soul and body in death. 
The Saviour exclaims, ‘Thou, my Father, wilt not leave me 
in the state of death.” ‘ Thou wilt soon reanimate my dead 
body! Jt shall not see corruption !” 

Prot. Stuart does not succeed in ridding himself entirely of 
the traditional interpretation of the grave, though he comes very 
near it. ‘ Peter and Paul,” he says, “ both understood 5x2 
of the grave or region of the dead, and so the following, orixoc, 
leads us almost necessarily to explain it.” 

If it meant precisely “ the grave,” why does Prof. Stuart add, 
“or the region of the dead?’ He evidently had some misgiv- 
ing that grave here was not the precise signification, though 
he would fortify himself by saying, “and so the follow- 
ing, or/yoc, leads us almost necessarily to explain it.” Almost 
necessarily / His sagacious exegetical sense was not entirely 
clear. Prof. Stuart knew very'well that there is such a thing 
as cumulative as well as synonymous parallelism in Hebrew 
poetry. He knew too that. the Hebrew tp? very nearly cor- 
responds with the Greek wy, and that it must mean, if not the 
emmortal principle, at least the animal life of the Saviour in 
verse ten. In either case he felt that it would be absurd to 
speak of its being 2m or held in the grave. ‘The grave cannot 
hold the spirit. 
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pethn XVL 
CONTENTS. 

Messiah, in view of his sufferings, cries unto God, and makes Jehovah his “ ref- 
uge,” 1, 2. His delight in the saints, 3. His abhorrence of idolatry, 4. 
Jehovah his portion, 5. The redeemed his glorious inheritance, 6. Joyous 
confidence in Jehovah, who will not leave him under the power of death, but 
will give him life and pleasures for evermore at his right hand, T-11. 


TRANSLATION. 
A golden song of David, 
1. Keep me, O God! for unto thee do I flee for refuge.. 
2: My soul says unto Jehovah, Thou art my Lord. 
My happiness without thee is naught. 
3. As to the saints who are on the earth evex they, 
The excellent [of the earth], all my delight is in them. 
4. They multiply their sorrows, who hasten after another. 
I will not pour out their libations of blood, 
Nor will I take their names upon my lips. 
5. Jehovah is the portion of my lot and my cup. 
Thou makest my lot secure. 
. The lines are fallen to me in pleasant places, 
Yea, I have a goodly heritage. 
7. I will bless Jehovah who careth for me; 
Yea, by night my reins admonish me (to bless him.) 
8. I set Jehovah continually before me: 
Because he is at my right hand I shall not be moved. 
9. Therefore my heart rejoiceth, and my glory exulteth: 
Yea, my flesh shall rest in hope. 
10. For thou wilt not leave my soul with the dead, 
Nor suffer thy Holy One to see corruption. 
11. Thou wilt show me the path of life: 
In thy presence is fullness of joy ; 
At thy right hand are pleasures evermore. 


[=~] 


COMMENTARY. 
Verse 1. 1775 pn=n. A golden song of David. So we pre- 
fer to render this superscription. n>’ is found in the titles of 
five other psalms, namely, the fifty-sixth, fifty-seventh, fifty- 
eighth, fifty-ninth, and sixtieth, and all of them are ascribed 
to David. 
Prof. Stuart objects to the translation of pn22 by gobden song, 
because many other psalms having this superseription are not 
Fourrn Series, Vou. XIV.—40 
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more attractive, considered in a rijetorical point of view, than 
many others. Why then the epithet golden ? But the sub- 
jective condition of the critic’s mind has much to do in fixing 
his estimate of a composition. To our mind these psalms are 
among the noblest of David’s songs, and well merit the appella- 
tion of golden. We take onzy as an adjective from en, gold, or 
nn>, «0 conceal. So Aben Ezra, Solomon Ben Melek, Luther, 
Gerer, Le Clerk, Gesenius, and others. Quite analogous to this is 
“svn, didactic, which appears in the superscriptions of psalms 
thirty-second, forty-second, fifty-second, and others. Analogous 
titles we find among the Arabians who call the seven Pre-Mo- 
hammedan poems, on account of their excellence, Modhahabat, 
that is, golden ; and the proverbs of Alli are for the same reason 
called the gold of morals. Among the Greeks we find the ypvod 
éxn, the golden verses of Pythagoras, and the xpvode yvaua of 
Democritus. 

In 3735, Lamedh is Lamedh auctoris as the grammarians say. 
It is the Lamedh of authorship, and is the common mode of 
designating authorship in the psalms. Compare the Arabic 
> auctoris, in the titles of books. We may render golden song 
of or by David. x22 is usually expressed, but sometimes 
omitted. We find the same 5 on Phoenician coins, for exam- 
ple, ast, of the Sidonians, that is, struck by them, ‘7x5, of 
Tyre. Inthe corresponding Greek Lidwudy, ripov. See Gese- 
nius’s Lexicon and Thesaurus, art. >. 

syynt, Preserve me, O God! Keep me safe, and from sink- 
ing meee the dreadful burden of the world’s guilt. For it is 
to be borne in mind that it is the Saviour who ‘speaks, David 
is only his amanuensis. It is his prayer in distress, as in the 
Garden of Gethsemane. Then he said unto his disciples, ‘“‘ My 
soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death; remain here and 

watch with me, and going forward a little he fell upon his face, 
praying.” Matt. xxvi, 37, 38. 

j2 cmon, 7 have trusted in thee, does not give the full mean- 
ing of the akan. non, to flee to a place of refuge, as Judg. 
ix, 15; Isa. xxx, 2; Psa. lvii, 2 2; Ixi, 5. 

Verse 2. rx, how sayest. 2d pers. fem. of the praeter 
tense. W hy in the feminine? Every ‘Hebrew student will at 
once think of "252, my soul, as the nominative. Zhou, O my 
soul, sayest unto Jehovah, Thou art my Lord. Notice the 
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emphasis, MY Zord thou. It is the human soul of the Messiah 
speaking. “naiv, my happiness is naught beyond thee ; that is, 
I delight in nothing besides thee. 

main ma, to see good, to enjoy prosperity. Happiness is a phrase 
of frequent occurrence. See Job ix, 25; xxii,21; Eccl. v, 1, 7. 
The suggestion of Prof. Stuart, that it refers to God as the 
source of joy or happiness, is not sustained by the Hebrew 
usage. 

"722, besides thee. This signification of >2 is at first view 
difficult. The original and usual signification of it is upon, 
over. From the meaning over we often have the associated 
idea of surpassing, going beyond, like the Latin super omnes, 
onpre modum, English over and above, besides, as Gen. x\viii, 

22: I give thee a pean of land, 377% >2, above thy brethren. 

Hence we render 4» in this dune over and above, or besides 
Thee my happiness is nothing ; that is, in this hour of distress 
and calamity God alone is my help and my joy. See Gesenius’s 
Lexicon. 

In accordance with this view is the version of Symmachus: 
dyadov joi dvnitw dvev cov, [ have no happiness without Thee. So 
Jerome in his version, Bene mihi non est sine te. So Syriac 
and the roan 

2 T2 RN ND oma, my happiness is not given except by 
thee. So an the best German critics, as Hengstenberg, who 
aptly compares Exod. xx, 3: Zhou shalt have no other gods 
BESIDES me, "22 53, 7n addition to me. The doctrine of the 
passage is, that there is ever a divine and loving union between 
the Father and the Son. 

Verse 3. a-zinp>, as to the saints, do-dytoe of the New Testa- 
ment. > is like the Greek xara before an accusative, as to. 72x 
yux2, who are in the earth, in distinction from those in heaven. 
mat is emphatic. The pronoun is thus frequently added for 
the sake of emphasis. See Nordheimer’s Grammar, sec. 851. 
“7x, the excellent of; supply, y>x, from the preceding orixoc, the 
excellent of the earth, all my delight is in them. This term, 
the excellent, and the subsequent clause, a/] my delight is in 
them, are beautifully expressive of Christ’s love for the Church. 
“The Church of God, which he hath purchased with his own 
blood.” Acts xx, 28, 

Verse 4. The fourth verse is a protest against idolatry, and is 
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appropriate, as the Saviour is to destroy the beast and the false 
prophet, that is, idolatry and its unsanctified wisdom. Rev. xvi. 
They multiply their sorrows [who] haste after another (God. ] 
mazy sorrows. Gesenius has given this word the signification 
of idols. But his translator, Dr. Robinson, has very properly 
corrected him, and remarks that it elsewhere signifies sorrows ; 
and it is better so to take it here as English version, Many are 
their sorrows, etc. Gesenius cites no other passage with this 
sense. 

sma, another. The context shows that the noun to whieh this 
adjective belongs is God, as Jehovah is the object of Messiah’s 
love, so he should be the object of the love of all the saints, 
and they who hasten after another god than Jehovah multi- 
ply their sorrows. The meaning no other way, insisted on 
by Prof. Stuart, does not seem to us so appropriate, nor in equal 
accordance with the context, and besides it is found nowhere 
else. 

msm, The reasoning of Hengstenberg, going to show that 
this word means to purchase a wife, is very plausible, but not 
sufficiently sustained by parallel passages. We prefer, there- 
fore, to retain the common signification of hasten. The usual 
meaning of words should not be abandoned without the clear- 
est necessity. 

pita pitpo2 Frou", J will not pour out their libations of 
blood. “Libations of wine were a part t of the daily offerings 
made to the true God. Num. v, 5, 7, 10. But libations of 
blood, frequently of human blood, as is well known, were and 
still are made by very many of the idolatrous heathen.” 
Stuart. 

Verse 5. On the contrary, Jehovah is the portion of my lot 
and my cup. Compare Num. xvill, 20: The Lord spake 
unto Aaron . . . [am thy part and thy inheritance among the 
children of Israel. (See Deut. x, 9; xviii, 1, 2. 

The beautiful expression, Zhe Lord is my cup, is elsewhere 
used, as in Psalm xi, 6. My cup runneth over. Psalm xxii, 5. 
“The Lord is for his people a cup which is never empty, and 
never suffers them to become thirsty, the source of all good.” — 
Hengstenberg. 

Frain nos, Thou art the supporter of my lot. . 


sin is the 
present participle after the analogy of 2-20, So Gesenius, 
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whom I prefer to Hengstenberg, who would make it a Hiphil, 
from ‘727 ; but this root is not found in Hebrew 

Verse 6. nva°7i2—o"han, The lines have fallen " me in pleas- 
ant places. The word Son, line, measuring line, by which land 
was marked out or apportioned. Hence metaphoric ally inherdt- 
ance, as here. 

"2, have fallen, in reference to the custom of dividing her- 
itages ‘by lot. Compare Josh. xvii, 5; Amos vii, 17. 

Verse 7. "7¥77—7ax, J will Sleee Jehovah who oaneth Jor me. 
The connection with the previous verses is this: God the father 
has given his Son a goodly heritage in the Church, redeemed 
out of a sinful world. Now I will bless him whe has thus 
counseled for me, or cared for me. ‘y>7, not only to give coun- 
sel, but to give it with a loving interest. See Psalm xxxii, 8. 
Twill instruct and teach thee the way thou shouldst go. J 
will counsel thee with my eyes. So the participial noun. Isa. 
ix, 5. His name shall be called counselor. 
px, surely by night my reins admonish me [to bless 
Jehovah. J snisds, reins, enward parts ; hence mind, soul, often 
associated with 23, as Jer. xi, 20. “God trieth the reins and 
the heart.” How beautifully this foreshadows the fact of our 
Saviour’s continuing during the night seasons in the offering of 
prayer. Luke vi, 12. 

Verse 8. t2n—snw, L set Jehovah before me always, as my 
protection and support. In the garden Jehovah sustained the 
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agonizing Saviour, on the morning of the third day he raised . 


him from the dead, and he shall see the travail of his soul and 
be satisfied. 

vimm—">, because he is at my right hand I shall not be 
moved. The right hand is the place of honor and of protection. 
The queen is at the right hand of the king. Psalm xlv. The saints 
are on the right hand of the Father, while the wicked are on 
his left. The Saviour contemplated his sufferings with calm- 
ness because Jehovah was at his right hand. He should not 
only be sustained in suffering, but should reap a glorious 
reward. “ For the joy that was set before him he endured the 
cross, despised the shame, and is forever set down at the right 
hand of God.” Hence follow the joyful anticipations of the 
following verses. 


Verse 9. “7i25—23, therefore my heart 1s, glad and my glory 
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rejoices. 123, the soul, as it is here parallel with 35, as in Gen. 
xlix, 6, where it is joined with a feminine like rp2, So Psalm 
xxx, 13: That my glory [soul] may sing praise unto thee. 
Psalm lvii, 8: Awake my glory, that. is, my soul. Psalm 
eviii, 1: J will sing and give praise, even with my glory, that is, 
spirit. 

“maps, yea, my flesh shall rest in hope. How shall we inter- 
pret “my flesh?” Is it synonymous with 25 in the previous 
oriyoc; or is this parallel cumulative, and “my flesh” to be 
taken literally? I answer in the affirmative. Hengstenberg 
dissents. 

Verse 10. dindd}—2, for thou, my God, my portion, and 
my cup—thou who makest my lot glorious, wilt not leave my 
soul to sheol. Whatis the meaning of >ix7? Is it the grave? 
If wp2, the soul, or the animal life, then how can it mean 
“the grave?” How can the soul or the me be confined in the 
grave? This meaning, therefore, we abandon as inconsistent 
with the context. Neither can it mean the world of the lost, 
for there is no evidence of Scripture that Christ went to the 
world beneath. See introduction, and this Review, Jan., 1849, 
pp. 79, 80. ; 

dew, then, we take to mean “the dead,” or the “condition 
of the dead ;” and we render, Thou wilt not leave my soul to 
the dead, or in the condition of those who are dead. On the 
morning of the third day my soul shall rise again and be 
reunited to its own body, and in glorious triumph it shall exult 
over anne. 

mnv—ynn xd, nor wilt thou permit thy Holy One to see cor- 
taitiiess The “Holy One” is Christ. He shall not see cor- 
ruption. So the apostles Peter and Paul. See introduction. 
Much controversy has arisen in regard to the word 477"0n, thy 
Holy One. As it stands in the text it is in the plural. The 
Masorites have given it in the margin in the singular. So the 
Septuagint, Peter and Paul, the Chaldee, Syriac, Vulgate, Ara- 
bic, Ethiopic, Jerome, the Talmud of Babylon, and ancient 
rabbies. Still all these may have been influenced by the Sep- 
tuagint, and the reading found in the text may, after all, be the 
true one. May it not then be a simple pluralis excellentia, as 
many other names of the divine person, as Dx, "JR, "TD. 
(See Nordheimer’s Gram., sec. 553.) 
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Verse 11. nn mk “22"TF'n, thou wilt show me the path of 
life. Thou, O Jehovah, wilt make me to enjoy the way of 
life—the blessedness of heaven—as the Redeemer of a lost 
world. 

qup—yav, fullness of joy is in thy presence. But where is 
that presence? It is in the world of the blessed, when God 
unfolds his glory. 

Wrors, at thy right hand, where the Son of God has forever 
set down, are pleasures evermore. Thus we are taught, not 
only the resurrection, but also the ascension of our Lord. 

In conclusion, I have only to observe that from the interpre- 
tation given by the apostles Peter and Paul of the last three 
verses, it follows that the previous part of the psalm must be 
understood of the same person, otherwise all congruity and 
consistency are destroyed, and all the Philistines of a double 
sense are at once upon us. ’ 





Arr. VI—MAINE DE BIRAN AND HIS PHILOSOPHY. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE REVUE CHRETIENNE. 


Quvres Inédites De Muine de Biran, publiées par Ernest N aviiix, 
avec la collaboration de Mare Debrit. 3 vols., 8vo. Pp. 1,383. 
1859. 

Inedited Works of Maine de Biran, published by Ernest Naviiz, 
with the co-operation of Mare Debrit. 3 vols., 8vo. Pp. 1,383. 
1859. 


MAINE DE Brran is one of those men whose reputation has 
continually increased, because the age which disregarded his first 
productions has but gradually realized the influence which they 
have exercised on the progress of ideas and the general advance 
of the French mind. The same fortune of his works, published 
as they were at long intervals, and mostly after his decease, has 
in no small degree contributed to excite our curiosity, and to 
increase our sympathy for a solitary thinker, who, from his 
early obscurity, has arisen upon us little by little in his principal 
features and under forms so varied. The progressive history of 
this rare genius reproduces, as in epitome, the gradual develop- 
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ment of the minds of our times; and by a marvelous coincidence 
the first of these two histories has on!y been known as it un- 
folded the second in its three principal periods. The philosophy 
of the nineteenth century, upon its jivst appearance, assumed the 
empirical, sensual, and at the same time materialistic direction 
which had prevailed in the preceding century ; but in its second 
phase, paying a listening ear to the eloquent interpreters of 
spiritualism, it discarded the imitation of Locke and of Con@illac 
for that of Plato and Descartes; in short, obeying its secret 
instincts, and at the same time listening to the lessons of expe- 
rience and history, it has accomplished its (herd evolution by 
approaching, timidly at first, but with a decidedly increasing 
interest, the moral and religious questions which attach them- 
selves to the study of Christianity. The mind of M. de Biran 
underwent the same changes ; it attached itself successively to the 
ideology ®f Condillac, to the reaction of spiritualism, and to the 
meditation of the Gospel. It expressed, it summed up, so to 
speak, the three successive movements of cotemporaneous 
science ; and after having forcibly co-operated in a species of 
philosophical revival in our country, it came to associate itself 
in some sort with our present religious awakening. 

When M. de Biran expired in 1824, at the age of fifty-eight 
years, small was the number of his friends who felt the loss 
that French philosophy incurred in his death. Among his 
friends were reckoned Royer Collard, Ampére, Stapfer. Guizot, 
V. Cousin ; and one of them—Royer Collard—said boldly, “ He 
is our master in all things.” Another, the wise M. Stapfer, 
declared that his death was a calamity, and summed up all his 
regrets with this declaration: “ I conceive that religious philos- 
ophy has need of M. de Biran.” The public had not been * 
wont to hold this philosopher in so great esteem ; it had known 
but little of him except in his Memoir on Habit, printed in 
1803, and which, excepting some expressions of dissent then 
unperceived, seemed to reproduce, faithfully enough, the doc- 
trines of Condillac. It was scarcely two years after his death, 
thanks to the most eminent of his disciples, the name of M. de 
Biran, arising from its semi-obscurity, was hailed as that of one 
of the founders of the new philosophy. M. Cousin in publish- 
ing for the first time, in 1834, the Considerations on the Relations 
of the Physical and Moral of Man, preceded it by one of those 
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fine prefaces, of which he alone possesses the secret, and was 
enabled to fix the attention of the world of letters on the man 
whom he had often proclaimed his master, and the greatest meta- 
physician who had honored France since Malebranche. More 
recently, in 1841, the illustrious editor, wishing to complete his 
labor, prepared in four volumes the principal works of M. de 
Biran known to him ; and philosophers believed that they pos- 
sessed all the elements of a definitive judgment on this free and 
rigorous intellect ; which, at first enchained by the ideologie sen- 
sualism of Condillac, had been rescued by his own reflections 
and put off a yoke unworthy of it, and who, after having rejected 
the prejudices by which it had been nourished, knew how, as 
we may say, to draw from its own substance a new and fruitful 
doctrine. Men admired this happy beginning, this thought so 
profound and strong, and the new school adopted for one of its 
founders the man whom M. Cousin persisted in calling the first 
metaphysician of his time. 

But the work of the philosopher was not yet entirely known. 
The most of his productions, and in certain respects the most 
important, were inedited, and in danger of falling into obscur- 
ity, if a man of noble nature, M. Frangois Naville, of Geneva, 
had not applied himself, with a wonderful perseverance, at first 
to discover, and then to prepare for publication, a great work 
on Psychology, on which he knew that M. de Biran had oceu- 
pied himself for many years, and which all the world, except 
himself, had believed iost. The ardor of the venerable Gene- 
vese pastor would perhaps have been still greater had he known 
the progress made by M. de Biran; had he known that, after 
having broken with the philosophy of sensation in the name of 
the moral liberty of man, he had taken one step more in con- 
ceding to man, above the sensitive or animal life, above the 
human life properly so called, a divine or religious life, which 
was no other than the Christian life. Such are the facts deci- 
sively demonstrated by this publication of M. Ernest Naville, a 
worthy successor of his father in the pious work of re-establish- 
ing the thought of a great philosopher, and of restoring to his 
memory all the luster of which it is worthy. 

The wipublished works of M. de Biran, which have at last 
come to light, are, 1. The Hesays on the Principles of Psychol- 
ogy, which, with a General Introduction of the editor, compose 
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the first two volumes; 2. Many writings or fragments compos- 
ing the third volume, the most important of which are entitled 
New Essays on Anthropology, and are a va'uable discovery of 
the last editor, and the unexpected fruits of In. ‘abor and perse- 
verance. It is in this last work that M. de Biran has laid down 
the results of his lofty meditations, and it is especially here that 
he teaches his Christian philosophy. Unhappily, the Vew 
Essays have been but merely sketched out, and some of them 
in part only, and they have reached us in a deplorabie state of 
mutilation. The thoughts of the author had then a great need 
of an interpreter and commentator. We find this indispensa- 
ble commentary in the General Introduction of the Editor. 
But this is not the only nor the principal merit of the work. 
It has others better suited to most readers of this Review. The 
chief fragment contains not only a philosophical and religious 
history of an eminent thinker, but it is above all destined to 
demonstrate a thesis of general interest, namely, that faith does 
not exclude philosophy, and that our reason and our conscience 
may lead us by degrees to a free acknowledgment of the truths 
of Christianity. From the history of M. de Biran the transi- 
tion to the examination of this grave question was easy ; for if 
it is true that a spirit so bold, and which has proceeded so far 
and so deeply in metaphysical speculation, has been led by that 
same philosophy even into the arms of faith, just as in olden 
times was the case with St. Augustine, does not this excellent 
example brilliantly confirm the hopes of those who in our day 
seek peace of spirit in the union of liberal science with the 
Christian religion? So M. Naville believed, for he starts from 
this remarkable experience to establish, by the aid of reasoning 
and of history, the possibility and legitimacy of Christian phi- 
losophy. In the following pages we shall examine how M. 
Naville has acquitted himself of his double task. We will study 
in him at first an interpretation of M. de Biran, since the Chris- 
tian desires to show the harmony of all his convictions. 


I. All the world knows that M. de Biran at first adhered 
ostensibly to the method and principles of Condillac, professing, 
on the authority of the masters, that “all our reasoning is 
derived fundamentally, and primitively, from our perceptions or 
reception of impressions.” However, although when he entered 
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upon his career he admitted, without reservation, this danger- 
ous hypothesis, yet his own moral sense and consciousness 
revolted against the prevailing doctrine. ‘“‘ What are our active 
powers?” he demanded from first to last; for this has been the 
problem of his whole life, and he seemed to have traced for 
himself the programme of his work when he wrote, about 1794 
or 1795: “It would be desirable that a man accustomed to 
observe for himself should analyze the will, as Condillac has 
analyzed the understanding.” He was destined to be that man ; 
and there can be no doubt but that his analysis ruined that of 
Condillac. The editor perceives during this first period a cer- 
tain indecision in the thoughts; he collects with care the mi- 
nute evidences of a strife between contrary principles; and it 
was not very difticult for him to discern, even in M. de Biran’s 
work on “ Habit,” “the germs, already developed, of tendencies 
which ought to lead very far from sensualism.” There is, first, 
the conviction that there is an effort and reaction of the soul in 
certain impressions called active, and which, under the improper 
name of perceptions, are opposed to the sensations or passive 
impressions. ‘Then comes the idea of cause ; which, after hav- 
ing been considered as a product of the imagination, is studied 
again in a note upon the exercise of our personal power. In 
short, some serious doubts of the doctrine of Condillac, a pene- 
trating and judicious critique of the pretended analysis of this 
philosophy, a strong showing forth of the want of a true analy- 
sis upon the science of the soul, reveal already the uniform pre- 
dispositions and the incomparable perspicacity of him who has 
been called with reason “a man without equal in France for 
the talent of interior observation, for penetration and depth 
in psychological judgment.” 

Such an observer could not remain long ignorant of himself. 
So M. de Biran was not slow to acquire a full conscfousness of 
his position. Compelled to meditate on the doctrine of the day, 
he had at once recognized its insufficiency ; he had discovered 
of himself, without foreign aid, an essential element of human 
nature, of which this doctrine could render no account. He 
soon comprehended at what a distance he found himself from 
a doctrine which saw in man nothing but the passive subject 
of knowledge, a sort of alembic, whose impressions were me- 
chanically transformed into ideas; and in the name of experi- 
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ence, upon which all pretended to rely, he asserted the ACTIVITY 
of intelligent being ; an important fact for a long time forgot- 
ten by philosophers, and which he had been able to recover, in 
spite of the false analysis, solely by the force of his thought 
applied to the study of his own acts. He fully merits, then, 
that worthy homage which has been rendered him by one well 
worthy of trust, M. Cousin himself. “Of all my masters in 
France, M. de Biran, if he is not indeed the greatest, is as- 
suredly the most original. M. Laromiguiére, with some modi- 
fications, is entirely a continuator of Condillac. M. Royer 
Collard comes from the Scotch philosophy, whom, with the 
vigor and natural power of his reasoning powers, he would have 
infallibly surpassed, had he followed those pursuits which are 
not the least part of his glory. For me, I came from the Scotch 
and German philosophy. M. de Biran alone came from him- 
self and his own meditations.” 

Whatever the merits of the exposition of later editors of M. 
de Biran may be, M. Cousin will always have the honor of being 
the first to grasp with vigor, and then to explain with a fullness 
and remarkable clearness, that doctrine of his master which, by 
an exaggeration easily to be comprehended, he has called “ the 
sole idea” of that philosopher. This idea, which in his opinion 
has sufficed for his whole life, has entirely a philosophical 
design; it is the re-inauguration of the active element, with its 
train of consequences. And he shows with eloquence the true 
activity discovered in the will, human liberty placed above all 
sophisms, Leibnitz restored among us, Hume triumphantly 
refuted ; in short, spiritualism established in philosophy on the 





same basis with experience. 

M. Naville cotild only reproduce with less of eclat this expo- 
sition in its principal traits. But he has enriched it with pre- 
cious defails, by the means of resources which were at his dis- 
posal, and above all by the aid of the Essays on the Principles 
of Psychology, which are for the first time given to the public 
entire, and which will continue to be, he says,“ the most noted 
work of M. de Biran, and as for pure psychology his best work.” 
Perhaps its importance will be better understood when we add 
that it comprises a philosophy but little removed from the 
bounds of psychology. The reader will certainly not expect to 
find here an analysis of the Zesays. He would blame us for 
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wishing to reperform what has been so well done by the editor, 
first in the Jntroduction, next in the Summary, which he has 
placed at the end of the second volume; and thirdly, in the 
brief’ but excellent .Votice, for which he is indebted to the Die- 
tionary of the Philosophical Sciences. After this triple per- 
formance, it will suftice for the object of this present article to 
note brietly some one of those thoughts which M. de Biran has 
developed on choice, and which characterize the most of that 
period of his ‘intellectual life which M. Naville has called, very 
judiciously, “ Philosophy of the Will.” 

In introducing the activity, as he has decisively done, into a 
being, according to the Condillacians, purely sensitive, M. de 
Biran substitutes for the artificial waity of the “transformed 
sensation” the duality of the Ego, which acts and perceives 
itself’ to act, and of the organism to which it is united, and 
which resists it. This view, once admitted, extended and 
developed itself in his mind, and after having been made as a 
passing gbservation, it becomes the center and point of departure 
for all his philosophy. In the Assays he does it not merely to 
establish a forgotten fact, but to deduce trom that fact a theory 
of man, and at the same time a theory of intellect. When pure 
psychology has discovered by observation the primitive fact at 
which the Ego acquires the consciousness of itself, namely, the 
effort of the will to overcome the resistance of the body, it has, 
by the same means, according to M. de Biran, determined the 
origin of the fundamental notion upon which reposes all the 
action of thought. In fact the idea of force, of substance, ot 
cause, of space and of time, those of unity, identity, and ot 
liberty, are nothing else than particular aspects or diverse ex- 
pressions of a sole notion, that of the volitional Ego; type, emi- 
nently, of force; manifestation of a substance which opposes 
itself to another substance ; cause of muscular movement; one 
activity, indivisible, identical through the succession of its acts. 

Under all these aspects the idea of the Ego is indissolubly 
connected with and antithetical to that of the non-Ego. To the 
human spirit, which is the subject and principle of all knowl- 
edge, is at once opposed and united, in the consciousness, an- 
other element, which is in some sort the object-matter of the 
will and of thought. Man is double; and to explain his nature 
it is necessary to follow the two elements in their diverse 
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combinations. We can discover by these means four systems, 
or real modes of our existence: 1. The affective system, or 
purely animal life, resulting from the primitive play of the 
organic machine. 2. The sensitive system, which develops 
itself in the state of wakefulness, and where the soul momently 
intervenes by a first effort, but where its actév/ty proper is sub- 
ordinate to the impressions from without. 3. The perceptive 
system, which witnesses an effort more energetic in the im- 
portant act of attention. 4. Finally, by the reflective system, or 
the highest degree of the effort, when the Ego, distinguishing 
itself from all which is not Ego, arrives at a clear knowledge 
of its own power to act, without ceasing nevertheless to feel its 
body. All these real states which man traverses show, in his 
opinion, two distinct lives: that of the organism, which constitutes 
the physical, and that of the Ego, which constitutes the moral. 
By the union and the opposition of these elements of our nature, 
by their varied relations and the union of the one or the other, 
M. de Biran has explained, in an ingenious mannea mental 
alienation, sleep, dreams, somnambulism, instinct of animals, 
ete. Ile takes care to sacrifice neither the influence of the 
physical over the moral, nor the hyper-organic nature of the 
feeling and willing principle, and seems to harmonize admi- 
rably human duality with the unity of consciousness. Thus 
his theories pay homage to observation and common sense; 
although they abound in new ideas, which his editor knows how 
to corroborate, sometimes by his interesting developments and 
sometimes by judicious suggestions. Being unable to advance 
further with him in this study, let us note at least that by his 
doctrine of the will M. de Biran has powerfully contributed to 
restore French'philosophy to the paths of a wise spiritualism, 
while at the same time he illustrates by his example the psycho- 
logical method which alone can insure the advance, and guar- 
antee the progress of the science of man. 

M. Naville has placed in a perfectly clear light this double 
service rendered to the philosophy of our day in France, but he 


has gone too far perhaps in assigning to M. de Biran a place 
apart in the general history of the human mind. Ancient spir- 
itualism, in his opinion, attached itself too exclusively to thougAt, 
to which it rendered the will subordinate, so that we are able 
to sum it up in this formula: “ Jan is an intelligence served by 
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a will,” thence as a necessary consequence the determination 
or negation of liberty. Now, says he, it is the contrary which 
is true, and M. de Biran is the only man, after Descartes, who 
has comprehended and marked the anteriority of the volitional 
power in its relation to the intelligence. 

That this estimate of classic spiritualism, so to speak, is very 
ingenious, I willingly acknowledge. I believe it to have some 
foundation in truth. But is not the importance ascribed to M. 
de Biran a little excessive? I fear that his able defender has 
allowed himself to be carried away by his zeal for a philosopher 
whom he by so noble an undertaking saved from obscurity, or, 
if you please, from that common notoriety which is the reward 
of average talents and medium virtues. Assuredly M. de Biran 
has a claim to something more; for he was an_ original 
thinker, and his doctrine’ has exercised a salutary influence in 
marking its imprint on the most emingnt minds, on the chiefs 
even of our philosophical literature. First, M. Cousin and then 
M. Jouffroy accepted him as a master, and his writings have 
popularized this conviction of our moral liberty, which, fertil- 
ized by the idea of duty, still inspires so happily the noble tal- 
ent of M. Jules Simon. These facts are worthy of being sig- 
nalized, and it is not we who contest their importance ; but is 
it not overrunning proper bounds to compare and to oppose to 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, Descartes, Malebranche ; and to 
Leibnitz, to Reid, and to Kant, a philosopher who after all does 
not hold an equal position with them? Further, is it not rather 
rash to affirm so explicitly as M. Naville does “the priority of 
M. de Biran in the movement of those minds which have pro- 
duced the cotemporaneous philosophy ?’ Nothing is in general 
more difficult than to establish a right of this kind. Aristotle 
himself has a hundred times been proved as the inventor of syl- 
logism, and yet is constantly called -in question, As to what 
is due M. de Biran, we ought undoubtedly to attribute to him 
a great part in the reaction of the French mind against the 
school of Condillac; but if he has fortified in associating him- 
self with it, we ought to admit that he has elicited, not shaped 
it. Every one knows that his opposition to sensualism was for 
a long time obscure, and that the public knew him under this 
relation only subsequent to a crowd of celebrated writers, and 
also of philosophers, such as M. Royer Collard, M. Laromiguiére, 
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and M. Cousin himself. Now, is it in the least shown that he 
has preceded in intention those who labored among us for the 
revival of thought and the renewal of philosophy? Before M. 
de Biran came to Paris to propagate his new notions among per- 
sons of note, had not Cabanis already written to M. Fauriel that 
letter on Primary Causes which appeared at the time a retrac- 
tion of his former opinions ; while others saw in it but the devel- 
opments of that germ of spiritualism which well-wishing atten- 
tion can discover even in the saddest productions of the French 
philosophy of the eighteenth century? The elevated doctrine 
of M. Royer Collard was firmly established, and expressed in a 
language worthy of itself, before it came in contact with the 
ideas of M. de Biran. It was the same with M. Laromiguiére 
who, in the year 1805, presented, in his Paradoxes of Condillae, 
an approaching reform of that doetrifie of which his spiritual 
lectures were at the time an exposition and critique. Finally 
in 1804, while the thought of M. de Biran was still exploring 
itself. a modest scholar, but very well known, and to whom 
belongs a place in our philosophical literature, namely, Pierre 
Provost ot Geneva, had published in two volumes his Essays 
of Philosophy, where we meet, by the side of sad concessions to 
the hypotheses of the ideologists, some elements of a doctrine 
more solid, more elevated, and more enlarged: the doctrine of 
sensation, of intelligence, and of the will; the active and moral 
faculties of man opposed to his intellectual faculties ; the activ- 
ity of the soul in sensation, to which it either “surrenders or 
resists; the attention above all analyzed and described as an 
effort frequently the most painful, and cited as a proof of “ that 
empire which the soul exercises over its faculties in order to 
stop its natural levity ;” finally, in default of originality, an hon 
orable independence opposed to a reigning philosophy, to which 
the author highly preters the Scottish school. Without going 
further, without seeking for other proofs, it is certain that M. 
de Biran was not the initiator of the movement before the public, 
and it is permissible to doubt whether he had revolved it even 
in his study. 

For a stronger reason we ought not to subscribe to the judg- 
ment by which M. Naville pretends to reform philosophical 
history to the advantage of the philosopher of Bergerac. For 


believing him, it is no longer necessary to date modern philos- 
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ophy from Descartes, if thereby we mean a philosophy founded 
on the psychological method and on the observation of the Ego. 
All this is said of M. de Biran. I do not exaggerate. The 
following are"M. Naville’s words: 

If this credit be not properly due M. de Biran he is at least 
entitled to a large share of it, and should by just title be consid- 
ered as the founder of the psychological method. . . . Deseartes 
without doubt has placed at the base of his metaphysical edifice 
the J am, the immediate expression of the fact of consciousness. 
But... scarcely has he taken a step before he abandons the 
ground of fact in order to launch into the world of ideas. . . 
AJ] the demands he makes of experience, the rights of which he is 
in a hurry to forget, is to be a stepping-stone from which to sally 
forth. . . . It is then very vainly, as it seems to me, that for hastily 
seizing upon a word, the real import of which has not been exam- 
ined, men have been willing to declare him the founder of the psy- 
chological method, and the promoter of internal observation in the 
entire speculative department, . .. The point from which all at 
once Descartes has taken his departure, namely, the Z am, is where 
M. de Biran has stopped. 

If one limits himself to showing that M. de Biran is more 
exclusively a psychologist than Descartes it is undeniably true. 
sut because a great intellect, which embraced in their wholeness 
the problems of philosophy, did not cireumscribe all his life 
in the study of his own nature, this is not a sufficient motive 
for accusing him of having forgotten the importance of that 
study. The allegation is indeed founded upon the smallness of 
the place accorded to the J think, therefore I am, in the Dis- 
course on Method. But this discourse is but an abridgment 
of the philosophy of Descartes. It is unnecessary that its brev- 
ity should cause this illusion, All there is recapitulated and 
condensed, namely, the study of God, and that of the physical 
world, as well as that of the science of the soul; and that is laid 
at the base of all the system, not, as one has well said, a single 
fact taken at hazard in its domain, but, I repeat it, the science 
of the entire soul. The design of Descartes in this respect has 
nothing of doubt or of obscurity ; it is developed fully enough 
in the Meditations, in the Responses to the Objections, and in the 
Principles of Philosophy. Wet any one read the Meditations in 
particular, and he will see that Descartes is not content merely to 
establish the / think, therefore Iam; but that before he launches 


forth more deeply he tries to render an account of his own nature. . 
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There, then, he gives but a summary of his doctrine of the soul. 
3ut we may judge of the value he attached to it by that admi- 
rable passage placed at the opening of the third Meditation: 
“T will firmly shut my eyes, I will close my ears; I will efface 
from my thought all images of things corporeal ; or, at least, 
since I am hardly able to do this, I will consider them as vain 
and as false; and thus keeping on by myself and considering 
my interior, [ will try to become little by little more acquainted 
and more familiar with myself.” Finally, history presents us ¢ 
magnificent commentary on the thought of Descartes, in the 
development of his school, in that succession of writings upon 
the knowledge of himself, on the nature of man, and on the 
human understanding, in which it suffices us to recall the chief 
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works of Malebranche and Locke. Before we arrive at M. de 
Biran, it is necessary to go through with Kant and Reid, not to 
make mention of Condillae, whose school has meantime finished 
by placing all philosophy in psychology, confounded, it is true, 
with the analysis of the sensations. 

M. de Biran partook of the narrow manner of viewing phi- 
losophy. More slowly his views expanded it, but he remained 
always within the limits of psychology; and there éven he did 
not ascribe to all the elements of human nature their legitimate 
part. To the exclusive doctrine of the man-sensation he opposed 
the doctrine, almost as exclusive, of the man-will; and, omitting 
reason, he does not know how to explain the knowledge of first 
truths, the idea of the cnfinite, and even the notion of duty. 
Strange fact, and yet incontestable; M. de Biran has left the 
ethical without the pale of his philosophy. We can hardly be 
enough astonished that a spirit so penetrating and so conscien- 
tious should have remained so long a time plunged in the study 
of the will, without ever seriously preoccupying itself with the 
law of that will. Nothing is more true, meantime, than this 
apparent paradox. No writing of M. de Biran has thus far 
come to disprove this; and the /ragments on the Foundations 
of Morality, which contain the third volume of the new publica- 
tion, as well as the interesting preface of M. Mare Debrit, do 
themselves prove but one thing, namely, the exclusive attach- 
ment of the author to the psychological analysis. They go to con- 
firm at once the more important critiques passed upon him by 
his first editor, when he signalized the omissions of the system. 
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“The theory of M. de Biran,” said he, “true in itself, is pro- 
found but narrow. M. de Biran has recovered, and properly 
replaced, a real order of facts entirely forgotten and effaced ; 
he has separated from sensation and re-established in his inde- 
pendence the voluntary and free activity which characterizes 
the human personality. But, as if exhausted in this work, he 
did not retain enough force or light to seek and discern an- 
other order of phenomena hidden under the two first.” 

M. Naville, in his turn, noticed with not less force than M. 
Cousin this default, so to be regretted in a philosopher on the 
will. He expatiates on this double singularity of a profound 
analysis of human activity, which passes in silence the motives 
of our actions, and of a theory of knowledge, which separates 
itself from sensualism without bringing to light the ideas and 
notions irreducible to experience. Axioms, principles of the 
reason, moral law, existence of God, necessary truths, the 
rational order, are all wholly absent. ILow could a philosopher 
so decidedly empiric become Christian ? 

II. The empiricism of M. de Biran, according to the remark 
of his editor, is of a nature entirely peculiar, and ought not to be 
confounded with any other. The author of the Essays belongs, 
then, it is true, to the school of experience; but this is due * to 
the omissions of his method rather than to his method itself.” 

In short, if M. de Biran did not ascribe to thought a suitable 
place in his analysis, it did not proceed so much from a resolu- 
tion taken to deny reason, as from a profound sentiment of the 
activity of the will, and from a desire of establishing its reality 
by means of experience. If he had for a long time the fault 
of rejecting all distinction between the intellect and the will, 
it was not that he wished to weaken or suppress tle most ele- 
vated conceptions of the soul. It was rather the exaggeration 
of a truth too little remarked even then, and which M. Naville 


has developed with a just complaisance, namely, that the spon- 
taneous activity of the soul does not necessarily suppose thought, 
but that, on the contrary, intelligence has for an indispensable 
condition the first activity, of which it is but a manifestation, 
either as it sought truth, or as it adhered to it with more or less 
energy. Now this preoccupation of the character of the will in 
the acts of intelligence carried its remedy with it. Precisely, 
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because M. de Biran constantly demanded, What are our powers? 
he was obliged to recognize sooner or later, as formerly the 
later stoics, but in a different manner, the limits of our volun- 
tary power. So we see him, in 1813, avowing to himself that 
attention is not cognition, and that effort no more creates ideas 
than the fact of opening the eyes creates light. “To open tlie 
eyes of the spirit,” says he, “to direct Sind to the spot from 
whence comes the light, to hold their gaze fixed upon an object, 
comprise all our powers, and all in which our liberty consists. 
From this, then, he more and more clearly distinguishes two 
sorts of thought: on one part, cognition, properly so called, 
which he continues to call experience, and which rests on the 
consciousness of the voluntary and iree action, or of the Ego; 
on the other part, belief, that is to say, the fated and necessary 
conviction of all truths, which he ¢ alle Saalidia: such as the soul 
in its substance, the existence of the corporeal substance, uni- 
versal notions, principles, and above all the infinite, the eternal, 
in short, God; of whom the idea daily acquired grandeur in 
his soul and took a place in his philosophy. From the year 
1818 M. de Biran entered decidedly into a new phase, in which 
the philosophy of the will, which he had at first joined to, or 
rather substituted for, that of sensation, found itself completed 
and corrected in its turn by a higher philosophy. We can judge 
of the channel of his thought by the following passage, in 
which he lays down the division and plan of his New Essays 
on Anthropology, commenced in 1823: 

I shall form three divisions of the science of man, such as I con- 
ceive it to be. This notion of man is infinitely complicated, since 
it includes all the passive modes of our existence, all the diverse 
products of the living forces which constitute it. These living forces, 
or these /ives which interior experience knows how to distinguish, 
and which the inner sense does not allow us to mistake, are three, 
and not merely one; although there is but one man logically, and 
psychologic; ally but a unique Ego, I shall lay down, therefore, 
three divisions of this work. The first comprehends the phenomena 
of animal life, which I do not distinguish from that which has been 
distinguished under the title of organic life. I shall say why this 
distinction, futile in itself, is useless for my object. The second 
division will include the facts relative to the proper life of man as 
a feeling and thinking subject, obedient to the passions of the ani- 
mal life, and at the same time free to act in its proper force and in 
virtue of this force alone, a moral person, an Ego, which knows 
itself, and knows other things, exercises diverse intellectual oper- 
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ations which have their common principle in the consciousness 
of the Zyo, or in the active force which constitutes it. The third 
division, the most important of all, is that which philosophy even 
to the present time has felt it necessary to abandon to the specu- 
lations of mysticism, although it also resolves itself in facts of 
observation, exploring an elevated nature, it is true, superior to 

* sense, but not foreign to the spirit which knows God and itself. 
This division will comprehend, then, the facts or modes and acts 
of the spiritual life. . . . All the faculties relative to the spiritual 
life constitute the spirit of man in a state of pure receptivity 
of an influence superior to itself, but not foreign to its most ele- 
vated nature. This influence, in manifesting itself to the spirit’s 
interior view, reveals at the same time the spirit itself as at the 
base of all, and as in connection with an ideal of beauty, of intel- 
lectual and moral perfection, ete. (Mew Essays. Introduction, 
tome iii, pp. 356-357.) 
















The New Essays were destined, in the thought of their 
author, to explain the nature of each of tlrese three dives, in 
showing their differences, their mutual connections, and their 
hierarchy. Death did not permit him to finish his work; but 
we have an outline of it, which suffices at the least to give us a 
knowledge of its essential traits, and to attest the presence of a 
definitive doctrine, of which we find remaining but the indica- 
tions. We shall examine soon, in another article, the import 
of this later evolution of his thought. 
















Art. VII.—THE EXPLOITS AND MIRACLES OF FRAN- ; 
CIS XAVIER. 
Life of St. Francis Xavier, Confessor, Apostle of the Indies. By ik 
’ 
; 






Rev. AtBan Butter. Dublin: 1833. 
Life of a Jesuit Missionary. By Rev. W. H. Rute, D. D. 
London: 1852. ; 






THE Church of Rome, from the period of her pretension to 
ecumenical supremacy, has sought in various ways to profit by 
the credulity of mankind. She has forged apostolical constitu- 
tions, she has sought to authenticate false decretals; and to say 
nothing now of her system of indulgences, by which she has 
made merchandise of the souls of men, she has encouraged the 
traffic in relics till Europe and other portions of the Catholic 
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world are filled with proofs of the extent to which superstition 
can be mingled with a semblance of the truth.* 

Perhaps the most remarkable of all the modern prodigies 
performed or recorded in the interests of the Roman Church, 
are those associated with the names of Francis Xavier and his 
master, Ignatius Loyola. 

Of the latter Trench remarks: “ Upward of two hundred 
miracles of Loyola were laid before the Pope when his 
canonization was in question, miracles beside which those 
of our Lord shrink into insignificance. If Christ by his word 
and look rebuked and expelled demons, Ignatius did the same 
by a letter. If Christ walked once upon the sea, Ignatius many 
times in the air. If Christ by his shining countenance and 
glistening garments once amazed his disciples, Ignatius did it 
frequently, and, entering into dark chambers, could by his pres- 
ence light them up as with candles.’ 

Notwithst: nding these marvels, the name of Leyola has come 
to be regarded, at least in the Protestant wor'd, as little less 
than the synonym of craft, unscrupulousness, am duplicity. 
Xavier, however, owing to convenient abridgments and com- 
mutations that have been made in his history, is held in a very 
different estimation. 

At this late period we should hardly deem it important to 
bring the life of Xavier to the test of criticism, did it not seem 
to have become a habit of some Protestant writers and speakers 
to present it often for the admiration and imitation of the pres- 
ent and future generations. Of the propriety of this course a 
better judgment may be formed in the sequel. 

The full life of our hero was written in Latin by F. Turselin, 
in six volumes, and first printed at Rome in 1594. The same 
author translated into Latin and published, in 1596, the saint’s 
letters, in four volumes. His life was further written by Orlan- 
dino, in the history of the Society of Jesus; in Italian by Bar- 

* Not to speak of the bones of the saints generally and the wood of the true 
cross, the following may be named as specimens of the relics of which the more 
favored churches and cathedrals boast: A piece of linen cloth woven by the Vir- 
gin Mary; a piece of the head of a fish mentioned by Tobit ; the scissors with which 
Delilah cut off Samson’s locks; a piece of the apron which the butcher wore who 
killed the fatted calf at the return of the prodigal; a branch of the tree on which 
Absalom hung by the hair; a piece of St. Peter’s fishing-net; a quill from the wing 
of the Archangel Gabriel. 
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toli and Maffei, in Portuguese by Luzena, in Spanish by Garcia, 
and in conan by Nuremberg while it figures largely i in Guz- 
man’s history of missions to the East ladle, and various books 
of histery and travel relating to the East. From these and 
other sources a most popular life of Xavier was compiled and 
written in French by the celebrated Jesuit rhetorician Bou- 
hours. In 1688 a translation, purporting to have been made 
by Dryden, was published in English. Dr. Johnson, in his life 
of the poet, discredits his having made the translation; and the 
probability is that as he had about that time professed Roman- 
ism, his name was merely secured to aid in the circulation of 
the book. Thus it will be seen that all the principal countries 
of Europe have been favored with full accounts of the man 
whom the Jesuits delighted to honor. One of the most sub- 
stantial Catholic biographies of Xavier is that first named at 


_the head of this article, and found in Butler’s Lives of the 


Saints. It is a thorough digest of the material furnished by the 
original biographers, and the Catholicity, piety, and learning of 
the author are officially attested by not less than twenty-eight 
bishops and archbishops of the Roman Church. 

The memoir by Dr. Rule is the first of a series entitled CeLE- 
BRATED JESUITS. The series includes memoirs of a saint, a 
doctor, a regicide, a cardinal, a mandarin, and a refugee. It 
is written from a Protestant point of view, and with great 
ability. 

In order to reach in the most direct manner the merits of the 
vase how under inquiry, we will present a summary statement 
of the principal miracles said to have been pe formed by Fran- 
cis Xavier, taken from the record of’ Father Butler in his own 
language, which we have barely illuminated with a few 
italics. 

It is worthy of observation that all these miracles are located 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope, and that the series commenced 
immediately after the arrival of the missionary in the Portu- 
guese possessions of the East. One of the original six of the 
company of Loyola, Xavier was its first foreign missionary. 
He sailed from Lisbon in 1541, bearing briefs as an apostolic 
nuncio, and accompanied by two subordinates. His first destina- 
tion was Goa, the seat of Portuguese authority, but a place 
abandoned to the lowest degree of immorality. 
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MIRACLES AT THE PEARL FISHERIES. 


The reformation of the whole city of Goa was accomplished in 
half a year, when the saint was informed that on the coast of the 
Pearl Fishery there were a certain people called Paravas, who some 
time ago, in order to please the Portuguese, who had succored 
them against the Moors, had caused themselves to be baptized, but 
for want of instructions retained their superstitions and vices. 
Xavier had by this time got a little acquaintance with the Malabar 
language, which is spoken on that coast; and taking with him two 
young ecclesiastics who understood it competently well, embarked 
in October, 1542, and sailed to Cape Comorin, six hundred miles 
from Goa. 

Here St. Francis went into a village full of idolaters and preached 
Jesus Christ to them, but the inhabitants told him that they could 
not change their religion without the leave of their lord. Their 
obstinacy, however, yielded to the force of miracles, by which God 
was pleased to manifest his truth to them. 

A woman who had been three days in the pains of childbirth, 
without being eased by any remedies or prayers of the Brahmins, 
was immediately delivered and recovered upon beg instructed in 
the faith and baptized by St. Francis, as he himseif relates in a let- 
ter to St. Ignatius. Upon this miracle not only that family, but 
most of the chief persons of the country, listened to his doctrine 
and heartily embraced the faith. 

When Xavier proceeded to preach to the heathen Paravas so 
great were the multitudes which he baptized that sometimes, by 
the bare fatigue of administering that sacrament, he was scarcely 
able to move his arm, according to the account which he gave to 
his brethren in Europe. . . . Diseases seem never to have been so 
frequent on that coast as at that time; which happened as if it had 
been to drive the most obstinate in spite of their reluctance into 
the folds of the Church, for the people had almost all recourse to 
St. Francis for their cure or that of some friend, and great numbers 
recovered their health by being baptized or by invoking the name 
of Jesus. The saint frequently sent some young neophite with his 
crucifix, beads, or reliquary to touch the sick, after having recited 
with them the Lord’s prayer, creed, and commandments; and the 
sick, by declaring unfeignedly that they believed in Christ and 
desired to be baptized, recovered their health. 

This great number of miracles, and the admirable innocence, zeal, 
and sanctity of the preacher, recommended him to the veneration 
of the Brahmins themselves. 

The process of the saint’s canonization makes mention of four 
dead persons to whom God restored life at this time by the minis- 
try of his servant. The first was a catechist who had been stung 
by a serpent of that kind whose stings are always mortal; the 
second was a child who was drowned in a pit; the third and 
fourth a young man and maid whom a pestilential fever had car- 
ried off. 


» 
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AT TRAVANCORE. 


While he exercised his zeal in Travancore God first communi- 
cated to him the gift of tongues, according to the relation of a 
young Portuguese of Coimbra, named Vaz, who attended him in 
many of his journeys. He spoke very well the language of those 
barbarians without having learned it, and had no need of an inter- 
preter when he instructed them. He sometimes preached to five 
or six thousand persons together in some spacious plain. 

As the saint was one day preaching at Coulon, a village in Tra- 
vancore, perceiving that few were converted by his discourse, he 
made a short prayer that God would honor the blood and name 
of his beloved Son by softening the hearts of the most obdurate. 
Then he bade some of the people open the grave of a man who was 
buried the day before, near the place where he preached; and the 
body was beginning to putrefy with a noisome scent, which he 
desired the bystanders to observe. Then falling on his knees, after 
a short prayer, he commanded the dead man in the name of the 
living God to arise. At these words the dead man arose, not only 
living, but vigorous and in perfect health. All who were present 
were so struck with this evidence that, throwing themselves at the 
saint’s feet, they demanded baptism. 

The holy man also raised to life on the same coast a young man 
who was a Christian, whose corpse he met as it was carried to the 
grave. These miracles made so great impressions on the people 
that the whole kingdom of Travancore was subjected to Christ in 
a few months, except the king and some of his courtiers. 


AT MALACCA, 


The saint arrived here on September 25, 1545, and by the irre- 
sistible force of his zeal and miracles reformed the debauched man- 
ners of the Christians, and converted many Pagans and Moham- 
medans. 

On a subsequent visit to Malacca Xavier restored to life a young 
man named Francis Ciavos, who afterward took the habit of the 
society. 

IN JAPAN, 


New miracles confirmed his doctrine. By his blessing, a child’s 
body, which was swelled and deformed, was made straight and 
beautiful, and by his prayers a leper was healed, and a pagan young 
maid of quality that had been dead a whole day was raised to 
life. 

At Amanguchi God restored to St. Francis the gift of tongues ; 
for he often preached to the Chinese merchants who traded there 
in their mother tongue, which he had never learned. 


Passing over various miracles of a less imposing character, 
we only notice further those which occurred 
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AFTER HIS DEATH. 

He died at Sancian, a Portuguese smuggling station on the coast 
of China, December 2, 1552. His corpse was interred on Sunday, 
being laid, after the Chinese fashion, in a large chest which was 
filled with unslacked lime, to the end that the flesh being consumed 
the bones might be carried to Goa. On the 17th of February, 1553, 
the grave was opened to. see if the flesh was consumed; but the 
lime being taken off the face it was found ruddy and fresh colored, 
like that of a man who is in a sweet repose. The body was im like 
manner whole, and the natural moisture uncorrupted; and the 
flesh being a little cut in the thigh, near the knee, the blood was 
seen to run from the wound, 

The sacerdotal habits in which the saint was buried were in no 
way endamaged by the lime; and the holy corpse exhaled an odor 
so fragrant and delightful that the most exquisite perfumes came 
nothing near it. The sacred remains were carried into the ship, 
and brought to Malacca on the twenty-second of March, where they 
were received with great honor. The pestilence which for some 
weeks had laid waste the town on a sudden ceased. The body was 
interred in a damp church-yard ; yet in August was found entire, 
fresh, and still exhaling a sweet odor, and being honorably put in 
a ship, was translated to Goa, where it was received and placed in 
the church of the college of St. Paul, on the 15th of March, 1554; 
upon which occasion several blind persons recovered their sight, 
and others, sick of palsies and other diseases, their health and the 
use of their limbs. By order of King John IIL. a verbal process of 
the life and miracles of the man of God was made with the utmost 
accuracy at Goa, and in other parts of the Indies. 

Many miracles were wrought through his intercession in several 
parts of the Indies and Europe, confessed by several Protestants, 
and Tavernier calls him the St. Paul and true apostle of the Indies. 
St. Francis was beatified by aul V., in 1554, and canonized by 
Gregory XV.in 1662. By an oraer of John V., king of Portugal, the 
archbishop of Goa, attended by the viceroy, the marquis of Castle 
Nuovo, in 1744, performed a visitation of the relics of St. Francis 
Xavier; at which time the body was found without the least bad 
smell, and seemed environed with a kind of shining brightness ; 
and the face, hands, breast, and feet had not suffered the least 
alteration or symptom of corruption. 


This summary statement, with all its exaggerations, falls very 
far below the standard of the picture drawn by the florid pen 
of Bouhours and other writers who have aimed to make the 
most of their case. As a specimen of the more moderate won- 
ders attending upon the career of the saint, we will quote from 
another author an incident of his voyage to the Moluccas: 


When sailing one day among those islands a tempest arose, and 
in order to quell it, as they say, he touched it with his crucifix. 
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The virtue of the crucifix stilled the raging of wind and sea; but 
to his great grief he let the image fall into the water. Some time 
afterward, walking with a Portuguese on the beach, he saw the 
sacred object appear above the crest of a wave. The wave 
broke on the sand and threw up a crab, holding the crucifix in 
one of its claws. Xavier stood still. The crab crawled toward 
him, carrying the cross erect, laid it at his feet, and returned to his 
native element. 

Taking the last specimen as a basis of expansion, it may be 
inferred that full justice could not be done to the marvelous 
events condensed above, with their appropriate episodes, short 
of volumes. We must, however, content ourselves, for the most 
part, with the simplest form of stating what purport to be facts, 
and which, as such, have had the sanction of formal investiga- 
tion and solemn oaths in the presence of popes and cardinals. 
Among these, it will be observed, that we have miracles of heal- 
ing without number—miracles of tongues, the control of the 
elements, and the restoration of the dead to life, in far greater 
numbers than attended the ministry of the Lord Jesus Christ ! 

As to the miracles following the decease of the saint, it is to 
be confessed that they were not in imitation of anything nar- 
rated in the gospels. Their importance, however, may be esti- 
mated from the statement of Father Butler in another connec- 
tion, that “ the miracles chicfly attended to in a canonization are 
those which have been performed after a person’s death.” 

Now be it observed, that the miracles attributed to Francis 
Xavier and his remains are either true or false, and great must 
be the credulity of the person who, in these days, can credit 
the truth of any one of them. Their very number and extrava- 
gance condemns them. Their spuriousness is. patent. The 
fable is not even cunningly devised; it is absurd. 

But the question will be asked whether there was not a sufli- 
cient foundation of truth to enable us to throw away the 
embellishments of lying biographers and the absurd inventions 
of miracle-mongers, and still have evidence that, if not a saint, 
Xavier was at least a model missionary ? 

This is the precise question to which the remaining remarks 
shall be devoted. We have no wish to set down aught in 
malice against any man, but we think it time that the Prot- 
estant world at least should discriminate between saints and 
fanatical impostors, by whomsoever apotheosized. 
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To form a just estimate of the character of Francis Xavier, 
we need to go back to the beginning of his career, and ascertain 
the animus of his early movements, as well as the relations he 
sustained to the grand scheme of Jesuitism.. This will require 
us to notice some statements of his biographers which we shall 
denominate EXPLOITS, in contradistinction to miracles. 

When Ignatius Loyola first visited Paris to proselyte for his 
new order, with a sagacious reference to the influence of learn- 
ing, he entered himself as a student at a college. He there not 
only repaired the deficiencies of his own education, but became 
associated with susceptible and promising young men, who 
readily yielded to his personal influence and became imbued 
with his spirit. One of the first whom he sought to win to his 
plans was his fellow-Spaniard, the subject of the present notice. 
Francis was then pursuing with some éclat a course of philoso- 
phy at the same college of St. Barbara, and already lecturing 
at a neighboring college. 

At first nothing was further from his thoughts than the idea 
of becoming a saint. His head was.full of ambitious plans in 
reference to scholarly advancement; and he made a long and 
vigorous resistance to the solicitations of a man who had already 
won notoriety by his austere practices. Indeed, he “ bantered 
and rallied Ignatius on all occasions, ridiculing the poverty 
and meanness in which he lived as a degenerate lowness of 
soul.” 

Ignatius was too old a soldier not to watch his chances for a 
flank attack when repulsed in front. Therefore, “ assaulting 
him on the weaker side, he often congratulated him for his 
talents and learning, applauded his lectures, and made it his 
business to procure him scholars; also, on a certain occasion, 
when he was in necessity, he furnished him with money.” Few 
persons are able to resist the flattery of their vanity, and fewer 
still are indifferent to the friendship of those who can supply 
their lack of money. Francis under these appliances began to 
yield. 

The zeal of Ignatius became still further aroused by a new 
discovery. Francis was in danger of becoming a Protestant! 
* At that time certain emissaries of the Lutherans secretly scat- 
tered their grrors among the students at Paris, in so dexterous 
& manner as to make them appear plausible, and Xavier, who 
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was naturally curious, took pleasure in hearing these novelties, 
till Ignatius put him upon his guard.” 

Ignatius, with ominous emphasis, renewed to him the scrip- 
tural interrogatory, “ What will it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul ?” 

At length we find our subject giving “ himself up to the con- 
duct of Ignatius,” and seeking protection by the aid of “ hair- 
cloth, fasting, and other austerities.” Here is the key to the 
character of Francis Xavier. At the turning point of his life, 
instead of taking the word of God, which seems to have been 
providentially brought to his attention, for his guide, he delib- 
erately and without reserve submitted himself to the spiritual 
control of the most determined fanatic of his own or of any age, 
Thenceforward we tind him the faithful echo, or the implicit 
tool of Ignatius. The very next record made by Butler is, that 
at a following vacation he pertormed Ignatius’s “ spiritual exer- 
cises, in which, such was his fervor, that he passed four days 
without taking any nourishment.” 

It is quite possible to suppose that these men verily thought 
they were gaining a mastery over their spirits by these mortifi- 
‘ations of the flesh, but it is difficult not to believe also that 
they had all the time a shrewd reference to the sanctity with 
which outward inflictions would invest them in the eyes of the 
superstitious. Butler calls Xavier “the Thaumaturgus of these 
latter ages,” and if we carefully observe his movements from 
the time he espoused the cause of Loyola, we shall be strongly 
inclined to the belief that, instead of a real conversion, his 
ambition only took a new direction. Instead of pursuing fame 
in the doubtful career of a scholar, he now sought it in the lite of 
a religious devotee. That by the latter course he gained it, is 
certain, but whether more by his own acts or the complicity 
of lis associates and historians, will perhaps ever remain a 
matter of doubt. 

Whatever we may think of his: sincerity, we know that his 
principal biographers had the strongest motives for wishing to 
make out in his name a case of the marvelous. 

About the time that Xavier’s letters began to arrive from 
India the society was gaining an expansion so rapid as to excite 


the largest ambition of its members. These letters furnished 
the kind of material wanted to enhance the éclat of Jesuitism 
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both in Europe and in foreign parts, and that they were turned 
to the largest available account no one needs to doubt. 

If possible, it would be pleasant to suppose that Xavier was 
a simple devotee, wholly innocent of the pious fictions that were 
so extensively manufactured from the material he furnished. 
But the more thoroughly his character and proceedings are 
analyzed, the more we shall be convinced that instead of a saint 
he was only a Jesuit like his compeers, ready to perform his 
part in the full understanding that they would perform theirs. 

Up to the time of his designation as a missionary for the 
East, his proceedings were almost identical with those of Loyola. 
Both were generally as successful in their pursuit of the marvel- 
ous as was Doctor Syntax in his pilgrimage after the picturesque. 

Before leaving the college at Paris, where the associates made 
a vow, they must needs pronounce it aloud in the subterranean 
chapel at Mont Martre. 

When the junior associates started overland to meet Ignatius 
in Venice, 


They traveled all through Germany on foot, loaded with their 
writings, in the midst of winter, which that year was yery sharp 
and cold. Xavier, to overcome his passions and punish himself for 
the vanity he had formerly taken in leaping, (for he was very active 
and had been fond of such corporeal exercises,) in the fervency of 
his soul had tied his arms and thighs with little cords, which by 
his traveling swelled his thighs and sunk so deep into the flesh as 
to be hardly visible. The saint bore the pain with incredible 
patience till he fainted on the road, and not being able to go any 
further, was obliged to discover the reason. [lis companions car- 
ried him to the next town, where the surgeon declared that no 
incision could be made deep enough, and that the evil was incurable. 
In this melancholy situation Faber, Lainez, and the rest spent that 
night in prayer, and the next morning Xavier found the cords 
broken out of the flesh! 

At Venice it was his delight chiefly to attend those who were 
sick of contagious distempers or infected with loathsome ulcers. 
Among these one had an ulcer which was horrible to the sight, and 
the noisomeness was yet more insupportable. Every one shunned 
him, and Xavier found a great repugnance in himself when he first 
approached him. But reflecting that the occasion of making a 
great sacrifice was too precious to be lost. he embraced the sick 
person, applied his mouth to the ulcer, and sucked out the purulent 
matter. At the same moment his repugnance vanished, and by this 
signal victory over himself he obtained the grace that from that 
time no ulcers, how filthy or fetid soever, caused in him any loath- 
ing, but rather a sweet devotion. 
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If any one after such a statement can doubt either the unnat- 
ural craving of the man after notoriety or the unscrupulous 
mendacity of his biographers, he is at liberty to be credulous. 
While the latter view has no lack of confirmation, the former is 
sustained by his having soon after practiced a forty days’ retreat 
in a deserted cabin near Padua. “ He lay on the hard ground 
without any shelter, scourged himself with a whip, and fasted 
every day till evening, when he sallied out to beg Bread and 

rater at the surrounding cottages.” 

Indeed, at this period of his life he seemed to have acquired 
the perfection of ostentatious asceticism. His public journey 
from Rome to Lisbon appears to have been diligently improved 
for this purpose. 

He found perpetual occasions for the most heroic actions of hwmil- 
ity, mortification, charity, zeal, and piety, and was always ready to 
serve his fellow travelers as if he had been everybody’s servant. 
At Pamplona the embassador pressed the saint to go to the castle 
of Xavier, which was but a little distant from the road, to take 
leave of his mother, who was yet living, and of his other friends 
whom he would probably never more see in this world. But the 
saint would by no means turn out of the road, saying that he 
deferred the sight of his relations till he should visit them in 
heaven. 

“Without natural affection ” is one the most decisive charac- 
teristics of the degraded heathen as described by the apostle 
Paul. It certainly is no part of the true Christian’s character. 
But so perverted were the views of those among whom our 
Jesuit figured, that this unnatural neglect of his mother passed 
for “a wonderful disengagement from the world.” 

Nothing is more evident than that he understood the temper 
of his times, and having entered upon the ré/e of a devotee he 
sustained it earnestly. 

When embarking for Goa “no importunities of the king or his 
officers could prevail on the saint to accept of any provisions or 
necessaries, except a few books for the use of converts.” Nev- 
ertheless on the voyage he “ received the dishes which the gov- 
ernor sent him from his table.” 

It may startle some of the innocent Protestant eulogists of 
Xavier to learn that he was also a particeps eriminis of the 
Inquisition. Such, nevertheless, was the fact. The following 


passage is from Dr. Rule: 
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The prisons of the Inquisition were never more crowded than at 
this time; (the period of his sojourn in Lisbon ;) nor was there ever 
a sovereign of Portugal more zealous than John III. in immolating 
his subjects on the altars of the Church. Xavier, saint that he was, 
entered heartily into that service. ‘The Lord Prince Henry,” 
said he, “supreme Inquisitor of this kingdom, and brother of the 
king, frequently requested us to take the spiritual charge of the per- 
sons that are in custody of the sacred Inquisition. We therefore 
visit theny daily, and endeavor to make them understand with how 
great benefit from God they are exercised in that school of penance. 
We give them altogether an exhortation once every day, and have 
assigned them exercises for the first week to their great comfort 
and profit. Many of them tell us that they are thankful for the 
singular grace of God toward them, since they have heard by our 
means for the first time many things necessary to be known for the 
salvation of their souls.” 

Those prisoners, it must be remembered, were not confessors of 
Christ, but Jews, who in order to save their lives or to avoid ban- 
ishment, submitted to baptism and professed themselves Christians ; 
but being suspected of Jewish practices or opinions were ‘thrown 
into the Inquisition. Of course they pretended to be thankful for 
instruction, hoping to be the sooner delivered and dismissed with 
somewhat lighter penalty. Their visitor, however, unmoved by 
the sight of atrocities that even brought down the censure of the 
Pope on Cardinal Henry, who is here so honorably mentioned, 
praised the most murderous of Inquisitions then existing as a 
“school of penance,” an institution honored with the special 
approbation and grace of God; and boasted of the mortifications 
imposed by him on the wretched inmates. If you may believe 
him, the prisoners were grateful for the discipline of chains, dark- 
ness, filth, penitential hunger, and hereditary shame. 


Since so much stress has been laid upon his missionary char- 
acter, it is proper to assert that as described by his best friends 
he lacked the most essential requisites of a true missionary to 
the heathen. His idea of conversion was not a spiritual change 
wrought by the power of truth or by the Spirit of God, and fol- 
lowed by a holy life; it was fully satisfied by a consent to be 
baptized, by whatever jugglery or curiosity that consent was 
secured. Hence his labors, if not conducive to increased super: 
stition, were at least powerless in a moral point of view. He 
was certainly indefatigable as an explorer, and seemed to be 
thoroughly possessed with the idea that he was doing God’s 
service. It is impossible, however, to acquit him of complicity 


with deception. Witness his report of his first miracle among 
the Paravas as quoted above. The account of that affair ia 
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credited to one of his own letters, in which he shows a disposi- 
tion to magnify into an outright miracle what at most could 
only have been a lucky coincidence. 

Fulsus in uno, falsus in omnibus. When a man once gives 
himself up to practice holy frauds, there is no length to which 
he will not go! 

The philosophical student of St. Barbara’s College was too 
intelligent not to know that the sending of his beads and reli- 
quary to touch sick heathen whom he could not visit, could 
have no other virtue than that of a charm to work upon their 
superstitious imaginations; and yet he practiced it often, and 
gravely reported the results as miracles. 

It is unnecessary to multiply illustrations of his complicity in 
the production and report of marvels. It was the habit of his 
lite. The society at home was in want of the marvelous, and 
according to its maxim the end justitied the means. 

His adventures in visiting the reputed tomb of the Apostle 
Thomas exhibit fanaticism in its humorous phase. 

Having taken St. Thomas, first evangelist of India, for patron 
and guide, considering that his unexpected arrival at Negapa- 
tam had brought him far on his way toward the temple of that 
saint, and believing that no prayer for direction could be so 
effectual as it would be if offered up through his intercession, 
he resolved to go thither and obtain that guidance from St. 
Thomas which it did not occur to him to seek from Him who 
said, “Lo, I em with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.” 

After a stormy voyage, tempests raging round him, the deep 
threatening hourly to swallow him up, and, to add to the 
romance, prophetic and miraculous powers waiting on him all 
the time, he reached the port, and no sooner was his landing 
known than the vicar, who had heard of him as nuncio and 
apostle, came to render his respects, and invited him to lodge 
in his house, near the church where lay the relics of his chosen 
guardian, St. Thomas. He joyfully accepted the invitation, and 
told the vicar that he had come as a_ pilgrim to cast himself 
before that shrine, and seek there for counsel concerning his 
projected visit to the further East. 

The vicar and his pilgrim guest slept in the same chamber ; 
and no sooner had the former fallen asleep than the latter arose 
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quietly and stole to the church, passing through a burial-ground 
that lay between that edifice and the vicarage. His host had 
forewarned him that he might expect some disturbance, as the 
place was not very sure, and because horrible specters often 
inade themselves visible in the church. But Xavier feared 
nothing. Ie approached the resting-place of the eyangelist, 
and had begun to make fervent prayer to the saint, when fear- 
ful sounds fell on his ear. But he persevered, and night after 
night prosecuted his exercises on the same spot. Terrific 
phantoms disputed his passage through the grave-yard, their 
domain, but he mocked them and went on. But demons, say 
our authority, are too proud to be mocked with impunity, and 
accordingly they surrounded him one night when kneeling 
before an image of the Virgin Mary, under the flickering of an 
untrimmed lamp, fell upon him with one accord, and so sensi- 
bly avenged themselves upon his body that he was necessitated 
to keep his bed for several days. There lay poor Xavier, men, 
elements, and spirits being combined against him; but he rose 
to the grandeur of the occasion, and as soon as his limbs 
regained their suppleness he repeated his visits to the ghosts. 
Satistied with having chastised the ascetic who came to spoil their 
pleasures, they generously allowed him to resume his devotions 
undisturbed. He would have kept the adventure secret, but a 
young man from Malabar, who slept near the church, was 
awakened by the noise, and heard the blows and cries of the 
sufferer vainly imploring the assistance of the Virgin in those 
moments of extremity. He divulged the matter, and the 
humorous vicar, not sufficiently impressed with the solemnity 
or the sublimity of such a conflict, often presumed to rally his 
guest with ejaculations which he had wasted in those moments 
of nocturnal terror. 

One morning, very early, the demons themselves took pos- 
session of the choir while Xavier was in bed. They were 
singing matins. The sound passed into his chamber. The 
voices were those of the canons, as he thought, but the vicar 
said it was a band of evil ones. We should say it was the 
very canons who had committed an assault on their visitor ; 
but the judicial witnesses who gave testimony in order to the 
St. Francis, declared that the hands that 
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canonization of 
inflicted bruises on him were not fleshly. 
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Rome accepts their judgment, acquits the canons, and adores 
the saint! 

It remains to notice that Xavier’s policy as a missionary 
marked the Jesuit rather than the apostle. 

When among the Portuguese, from whom asceticism won 
saintly honors, he gloried in mendicity and meanness of apparel. 
Among the Japanese he found quite another line of proceedings 
necessary bs 


Perceiving that he was rejected at court on account of his mean 
appearance, he bought a rich suit, and hired two or three servants, 
and in this equipage waited on the king, to whom he made a pres- 
ent of a little striking clock and some other things. Thus he 
obtained his protection, and preached with such fruit that he bap- 
tized three thousand persons in that city. 


The following extract, from Rule, describes a similar pro- 
ceeding in another part of Japan: 


We next find him in the dominions of the King of Bungo. He 
was welcomed by De Gama, captain of a Portuguese ship, and hon- 
ored with a salute. The sound of the g@uns—four rounds were 
fired—alarmed the neighborhood ; a messenger from the king came 
in great haste to ascertain the canse, and returned full of wonder 
at the reverence paid to this famous bonze, of whom they had only 
heard evil reports until that day. Moved by these honors, the king 
sent him a letter of invitation to the palace, and great preparations 
were made to introduce the representative of the religion of Portu- 
gal to the favorable attention of tke sovereign of Bungo. 

No more poverty and rags. The gods of Japan hate the poor. 
The men of Japan despise mendicity, and refuse to accept a beggar 
for a hero. The vow of poverty avails not for a mission here, where 
wealth, power, and wisdom are needed to produce effect. Thirty 
Portuguese traders were therefore selected to escort Xavier to the 
palace in great state. They were clad in rich stuffs with chains of 
gold and jewelry. A train of servants and slaves were dressed 
suitably to the occasion. Father Francis was attired in a eassock 
of black camlet with a snow-white surplice over it, and a green vel- 
vet scarf embroidered with gold. Boats richly carpeted, and gay 
with silk banners, conveyed the company on shore with sounds of 
trumpets, flutes, haufboys, and other instruments. A mu!titnde 
of natives thronged the landing-place and filled the streets. Dnarte 
de Gama, captain of the largest ship, walked before Xavier, hav- 
ing his head uncovered and carrying a golden rod; the father him- 
self walked with a majestic yet modest air, and five of the best 
looking traders followed him, carrying respectively a book, (not the 
Bible,) a gold headed staff, a pair of black velvet slippers, a por- 
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trait of the Virgin, and .a grand umbrella. The others followed, 
more like lords than commoners, and when the procession reached 
the palace, after traversing many streets, they found that the king of 
Bungo, a gay young man of five-and-twenty, had made as brilliant 
a display as possible for the reception of the marvelous bonze of 
Portugal. Indeed, the genuflexions and other marks of worship to 
Xavier were so profoundly reverential that the court of Fucheo 
thought him to be a bonze come down from heaven to confound 
all the bonzes of their country, and the king received him with 
honors exceeding any that had ever been shown to mortal man 
Within that palace. 


Xavier’s politic conformity to circumstances is well illustrated 
by his having written home asking that the pope would send 
him a liberal grant of indulgences, urging that “the Portuguese 
excel all nations that I have ever seen in their fondness for 
Roman indulgences, and by the charm of things of that kind 
are much more enticed to frequent participation in the sacra- 
ments.” 

In the next letter, for the special benefit of those inhabitants 
of India who, on account of the climate, cannot live upon fish 
during March and April, he implores the pope, if it be possible, 
to transfer Easter to June or July, and thus bring Lent later in 
the season ! 

We must now take leave of St. Francis Xavier. He holds a 
place in history by virtue of his early entrance upon the 
work of missions in India, and by having been the acknowledged 
leader of the vast scheme of iissionary efforts upon which the 
Roman Church subsequently entered in the East. 

How unscrupulously his fame has been exaggerated by inter- 
ested partisans and by confiding copyists, who have failed to 
penetrate the rationale of his character, has now been shown. 
He was gathered to his fathers with the richest “ odors of sanc- 
tity” upon him, but time, which reveals all things, has shown 
that he was either a weak-minded devotee or an unscrupulous 
fanatic, unless indeed he blended both characters into that of 
the Jesuit. His works have followed him, Like an edifice 
built upon the sand, the whole fabric of Roman missions in the 
Kast, once so imposing and so splendid in its promised results, 


has long since fallen into powerlessness and desuetude. The 
dead forms of their ritual service are indeed kept up in some 
parts of China and other eastern countries, but they have 
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become so blended with heathen rites as scarcely to be 
recognized by either native or foreigner as differing from 
Paganism itself. Thus will all the works of men and 
Churches perish which are not built on Christ as the chief cor- 
ner-stone. 





Art. VUI.—THE AMERICAN CRISIS. 


America before Europe. Principles and Interests. By Count 
Agénor de Gasparin. Translated from advance sheets, by 
Mary L. Boorn. New York: Charles Scribner, 124 Grand 
street. 1862. 

La Reconnaisance du Sud, par A. Granpevuitier. Paris: C. 
Dentu, Palais Royal, 13 et 17 Galere d’Orleans. 1862. 

La Revolution Americaine de Voilie. Paris: C. Dentu, Palais 
Royal. 1862. 

Que L’ Europe soit attentive auc Evenements Possibles en Amerique. 
Par R. F. Fresnet. Paris: C. Dentu. 1862. 

Les Blanes et les Noirs en Amerique, et le Coton dans les Deux 
Mondes. Par |’Auteur de la Paix en Europe par l’Alliance 
Anglo-Frangaise. Paris: C. Dentu, Libraire, Palais Royale, 
13 Galere d’Orleans. 1862. 

North America. By Antuony Trottorr, author of “The West 
Indies and the Spanish Main,” ete. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, Franklin square. 1862. 

THE American civil war has excited the anxious attention of 

the whole Christian world. Since the revolutions of 1848, 

nothing has stirred it so much. Well may it be so, for Ameri- 

cans are the blood relatives of nearly all the peoples of Europe, 
and America is the best market for many of their products, 
and, like Egypt of old, the granary whence her frequent de- 
ficiencies in corn are supplied. Her millions too are largely, 
though often scantily, clothed with American cotton. But, 
selfish as men are, and potent as are the arguments that appeal 

to clothing and food for the body, there is also in humanity a 

soul, and America has a mysterious moral influence among the 

peoples of the old Christian world. The English affect to sneer 
at the Americans as over-sensitive to foreign criticism. They 
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may be, though fast outgrowing this trait of youth and modesty, 
but America is not so sensitive to European opinion as Europe 
is to American fact. A commercial revulsion in the United 
States jars the business of the world; civil war here produces 
cotton famines and even bread famines there: but England and 
France and Russia and Turkey, and the rest of Europe, engage 
in deadly conflict, and America feels ‘no shock but that of 
sympathy. 

It cannot be concealed from the old world, that man in Amer- 
ica is emancipated from many restraints and sufferings, which, 
but for the United States, would have been deemed an unavoid- 
able element of society. It cannot be concealed that there are, 
and have been for nearly a century in America, whole states, 
embracing millions of human beings, among whom there is not 
known to be hunger or nakedness, or any lack of an elementary 
book education, except in such few instances as to indicate the 
imbecility, or more likely the intemperance of the sufferers. 
In extreme cases excess creates famine. That foreigners should 
refer to these things as worthy of notice seems astonishing to a 
native American, so accustomed has he become to his blessings. 
Observe for instance the following from Mr. Trollope: 


I do not remember that I ever examined the rooms of an Ameri- 
can without finding books or magazines in them. I do not speak 
here of the houses of my friends, as of course the same remark 
would apply as strongly in England, but of the houses of persons 
presumed to earn their bread by the labor of their hands. The 
opportunity for such examination does not come daily; but when 
it has been in my power I have made it, and have always found 
signs of education. Men and women of the classes to which I 
allude talk of reading and writing as of arts belonging to them as 
a matter of course, quite as much as the arts of eating and drink- 
ing. <A porter or a farmer’s servant in the States is not proud of 
reading or writing. It is to him quite a matter of course. The 
coachmen on their boxes, and the boots as they sit in the halls of 
the hotels, have newspapers constantly in their hands. The young 
women have them also, and the children. The fact comes home 
to one at every turn, and at every hour, that the people are an 
educated people. The whole of this question between the north 
and south is as well understood by the servants as by their mas- 
ters, is discussed as vehemently by the private soldiers as by the 
officers. The politics of the country and the nature of its constitu- 
tion are familiar to every laborer. The very wording of the Decla- 
ration of Independence is in the memory of every lad of sixteen. 
Boys and girls of a younger age than that know why Slidell and 
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Mason were arrested, and will tell you why they should have been 
given up, or why they should have been held in durance. The 
question of the war with England is debated by every native pavior 
of New York.— North America, p- 271. 

The natural exclamation of the American, on reading the 
above is, What is there worthy of notice about that? As we are 
told by novel writers and tory reviews that the highest classes 
of Europe have an inimitable refinement of manners that no 
commoner can ever reach, growing out of an utter uncon- 
sciousness of art, so we may claim with more truth, that the 
American people have a freedom from ostentation in their uni- 
versal education, from a knowledge that it is their common 
inheritance, as it ought to be of all men. 

All this is becoming known by even the people of Europe. 
It is known that, without a hereditary aristocracy or sovereign, 
the people have evolved and enjoyed a government as just and 
discriminating, as strong a protection to life and property, as 
any in the world, without standing armies in the time of peace, 
without minute police regulations, without an ostentation of 
pomp or force. For this reason, in Europe, America has become 
atalismanic word. Tyrants hate it; the people are familiar with 
its sound. The former would rejoice in a cataclysm that should 
bury it forever, and restore the planet to the good old times before 
1492 ; the latter cherish, as among the good times coming, either 
the thought of emigrating to a transatlantic home, or to see 
American institutions planted on their own shores. Therefore 
when the news goes sounding through the nations that the 
United States are violently broken into two parts, attacking 
each other with all the deadly hostility of such armies as have 
from earliest times been led by European despots to gratify the 
ambition of sovereigns or courts, or to preserve “the balance 
of power,” the intelligence excites in one party gladness, in the 
other dismay. Those who are jealous of the people in their 
own country cannot conceal their exultation. They spring at 
once, with unseemly and most un-British haste, to accord to a 
horde of rebels the position of “a belligerent power.” Their 
periodicals defend perjury and treason and slavery. Once 
American slavery was “the vilest that ever saw the sun,” now 
it is excusable, inevitable, or, if wrong, the southern rebels 
would be glad themselves to be relieved trom it. The rebellion 
proves the folly of democracy. What better could be ex- 
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pected of a nation without a hereditary aristocracy, without 
laws of primogeniture, without an established Church, and with 
universal education! This is what they have been prophesying 
for half a century! Is it not written down in long essays and 
courtly argumentation, that the American republic, being only 
an organized mob, must, like a mud-house, soon perish? The 
leading British periodicals of the last twenty-five years, down 
to the last twelve months, are permeated with furious philippies 
against slavery; and now that the defenders of slavery have 
resorted to arms to establish a nation where it cannot be dis- 
turbed, these periodicals commend the slaveholders; thus show- 
ing that it is not slavery, but the American government and 
people, that they hate. 

On the other hand, the people of foreign countries, so far as 
they become acquainted with the true merits of the gredt con- 
troversy, decidedly sympathise with the free and educated 
people of America. They are quick to arrive at the conclu- 
sion that the merits of the quarrel are the same as of the con- 
tests that have often arisen in their own 
between the people and an oligarchy, the majority and those 
who wished to secure for themselves gain and pleasure wrung 
out of poorly requited labor. The governments of Europe 
desire the success of the rebels, because it will divide the 
American republic into small nations, like the nations in 
Europe, holding each other in check, often engaged in war, and 
by their mutual distractions and contests made at least com- 
mercially if not politically dependent upon them. The people of 
Europe, so far as they are enlightened and generous, desire that 
the United States should succeed in suppressing the rebellion, 
in order that the only large and truly prosperous popular gov- 
ernment in the world may not be humbled and ruined. Their 
interests as a people are morally identical with our interests. 

To confirm these representations we might quote pungent 
paragraphs enough from European periodicals, pamphlets, and 
volumes, to fill this number of the Quarterly, and then have 
made only a fitting preface to the great library of volumes on 
the American question that Europe has already produced. 
The French pamphlets, whose titles are given at the head of 
this article, are selected as specimens of the productions of the 
writers of that country, which was the first to acknowledge the 
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independence of the United States, and our noblest as well as 
first ally in war and peace. The French Revolution—a terrible 
thunderstorm, that sweetened the atmosphere and burnt up the 
corruption of ages—mother of the empire, the Orleanist king- 
dom, the republic, and the empire again—was born out of the 
American Revolution ; and it is not therefore strange that the 
heart and mind of France are aroused by our national con- 
vulsion. 

The pamphlet, “La Reconnaisance du Sud,” is intensely 
southern in its argument and style. One cannot resist the 
impression that it is bought by southern gold. Indeed, it seems 
like a speech of a rebel recast from the alembic of a Paris 
savan, with some peculiarly French ornaments and additions. 
It gives a specious rebel argument .on the rightfulngss of seces- 
sion, and then proceeds to attack the European dislike of 
southern slavery by an assertion that slavery is American, and 
that the northern states are actually worse in this regard than 
the southern. He attempts to prove this by the customs of the 
North. ‘“ You may be rich,” says M. Grandguillet, “in New 
York, have your millions even, and be connected by blood 
with the most aristocratic families of Europe; but if at the 
extreme ¥ of your finger nails, in the rete mucosum, a keen 
eye can defect the slightest trace of dark blood—avaunt! You 
can neither ride in an omnibus, nor be a citizen, father, son, 
husband, or'man.” Page after page of such assertions are given 
to prove his position. Some of the “facts” are so marvelous 
that nothing but a French brain could have imagined them. 
We give one of the most pathetic, that no doubt has drawn 
tears from many a sympathizer with the southern plarters, who 
breed human beings like cattle: “ An unhappy creole woman 
in a northern city, in whom the dark complexion was nearly 
imperceptible, found herself far from home, and desired to enter 
an omnibus. She was near her confinement, and not in a very 
good condition to walk, and for this best of reasons anxious to 
reach her home. The tender-hearted driver, having some refer- 
ence, perhaps, to the fee, and seeing that she was richly dressed, 

allowed her to enter the carriage. An ‘evangelical Protestant 
clergyman’ remonstrated. He would not ride with a ‘nigger.’ 
In spite of her tears she was ejected. The most unhappy con- 
sequences followed, including the death of the child. The 
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quadroon, or octoroon, mother was rich, and brought an action 
at law against the clergyman, and lost her case, though it was 
ably argued—and that, too, since the administration of Presi- 
dent Lincoln began!” Ought not that Parisian pamphleteer 
to receive a premium for what rhetoricians call “invention ?” 
And what must be the merit of southern secession, if, while at 
home its very wrus is known to be an unyielding devotion to 
slavery, it seeks such defenders abroad ? 

The argument of this pamphlet is summed up in the state- 
ment that “the sympathy of the Federals with the negro race 
was born with the war, and will disappear with peace. Eman- 





cipation is only a pretext, and not a genuine cause of dispute. 
The northerners pretend to be champions of a principle to vail 
their selfish purposes with a sentimental and poetical garb.” 
The seurrilous pamphlet, “La Revolution Americaine de 
Voilie,” is dedicated to Jefferson Davis, and pursues precisely 
the same train of thought. “Is it said,” it asks, “that there 
are societies in the North to aid slaves to escape trom their mas- 
ters—what reception do they give the fugitives? Do they 
receive them as citizens? No. Into their families? Never. 
Not even into an omnibus that runs through Broadway.” Even 
General Butler’s famous proclamation styling slages “ contra- 
band of war,” and the employment of negroes “as laborers 
only” in the army, are quoted as proof that the North really 
intends to perpetuate the slavery of the blacks. If they are 
* contrabands ” 
“laborers,” not as men. To this is added the common southern 
delusion of superiority of race. Forgetting the ignorance and 
poverty and degradation of a large portion of the early immi- 


they are property. They are employed as 


grants to the southern colonies, this French hireling secessionist 
pretends that they are cavaliers and liberal, while the North is 
made up of “ Puritans.” A highly-seasoned hash of Connecti- 
cut blue-laws is given, with no intimation that they have ever 
been repealed ; and such a description of northern society as has 
often appeared in the Richmond Examiner. Northerners are 
fanatics, whom puritanism and immorality have rendered moral 
saricatures of the human race! 

Far be it from us to deny that there is enough of truth in the 
alleged contempt for the negro 1+ the North, to make the alle- 
gations of southerners abroad an‘ of foreigners sting. We 
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quote them to show, not their extravagance, but what is actu- 
ally the greatest weakness of the United States, in the estima- 
tion of other nations. If ever European countries intervene in 
this quarrel in behalf of the South, they will commit that crime 
against humanity and God, with the apology, and perhaps with 
the belief, that the loyal states are as unjust to the negro race 
as the rebel states are. Justice to the negro, on our part, will 
prevent foreign intervention. Let the United States manfully 
resolve to do exactly right by the colored people, and the strong- a 
est argument of foreign sympathizers with southern treason will 
be exploded and no more heard. Nearly all the defenders of 
the South in Europe, except a few pro-slavery men in England, | 
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take the ground that the North do not intend to emancipate the 
slaves; thus yielding the point that if they did intend to be just ta 
to the negro the rebellion would meet with universal indigna- wa 
tion and be crushed out. The French particularly can under- 
stand no contest not founded on an idea. The idea of “ union” —, 
alone seems to them like an idea of empire and conquest: unite 
with it the idea of gustice to the slave, and they yield their 
homage to it at once. et 
But the French mind is not wholly deceived on this subject. au 
They are too philosophic a people to invent facts as welleas theo- i c 
ries. The little book of M. Fresnel is a thorough, statesmanlike . 
argument, as nearly exhaustive as it could well be in so small a <7 
compass. It enters upon the merits of the controversy with a keen a | 
analysis, and concludes that, without doubt, unless Great Britain | 
selfishly interferes by the force of arms, the United States will 
















completely crush out the rebellion, together with slavery, its * 
source. No eminent foreign writer supposes that the rebellion i 









can be suppressed without the abolishment of slavery. ; ap 

“Les Blancs et les Noirs” is still more decided. It equals wt 
the excellent works of Count de Gasparin in sympathy with the “ti 
United States, and surpasses them in clearness of method and walk 
searching analysis. It boldly avaws that France, and all Europe, ¥ 
and the world, are practically and vitally interested in the 





American war. Its decision, if right, will bless; if wrong, will 
curse Europe. Slavery was virtually condemned, even by the 
European powers, so early as 1825. Great Britain expended, in 
1834, five hundred millions of francs, and France, in 1848, one 
hundred and twenty-six millions of francs, for the emancipation 
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of negro slaves; and the northern states have expended as much 
as both together by the voluntary emancipation of their slaves, 
The result of the American war must be the death of slavery. 
The whole world condemns slavery. The abolishment of serf- 
dom in Russia, and of slavery in America, are parts of the same 
great reformation. The American war will also establish the 
triumph of genuine democracy. It is a strife between the many 
and the few, between slavery and freedom, between the sys- 
tems that prevail among the heathen and the system that a ma- 
tured Christianity demands. The American government ought 
to triumph, because in theory and practice it most nearly ful- 
fills the doctrine of Jesus, “all men are equal before God.” 
America is now fighting the battles of the whole human race. 
Such is the sentiment of this able defender of the United 
States. Its spirit may be seen from the following brief quota- 
tions: 

All other founders of empires, though defenders of Christianity— 
Constantine, Char'emagne, St. Louis, Charles V., Louis XIV.— 
proceeded in violation of the true doctrine.of Jesus: the first, the 
greatest, who adhered to the doctrine of Jésus was Washington.” 
‘Let him bring back the southern states into the Union without 
slavery, and without compensation for their slaves, and Mr. Lincoln 
will be the rightful successor of Washington—saviour of his coun- 
try, benefactor to the world.” 

Such is the conclusion of an impartial countryman of La 
Fayette. So far as our information extends, such is the con- 
viction of all strong minds in foreign lands, who can afford any 
claim to be regarded as unprejudiced by hatred or love to Amer- , 
ica. It is as presumptuous for Americans to despise the honest 
convictions of strong minds in other nations, as it would be 
pusillanimous to fear the threatenings of interested aristocrats, 
or to cringe at the sarcasms of their conceited flatterers and 
defenders. And it cannot be denied that those skilled in polit- 
ical science abroad, whether actually statesmen or scholars in 
their retirement, agree, with a singular unanimity, that the old 
status of the American Republic can never be restored. They 
believe either, with Palmerston, that the two fragments will 
crystallize into independent and often hostile nations, perhaps 
cleaving into smaller nationalities, or that the North with majestic 
frown will reabsorb, not reannex,the southern states into itself, 
becoming one nation in customs, in social institutions, in char- 
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acter. 1n a word, slavery must practically yield and expire, or 
exist outside of the diminished and enfeebled United States of 
America. 

We hesitate not to say that such is also our conviction. 

The reasons for this belief are chiefly moral. They spring 
not from superficial phenomena, but from the causes of things. 
Revolutions are never born of whims. Despots may fight about 
trifles ; peoples never. The American civil war is not a petty 
lovers’ quarrel, or a jealous matrimonial dispute, soon to be 
hushed witha few penitential tears from the triumphant weaker 
vessel, and extravagant terms of endearment from the yielding 
lord; but it is a deadly antagonism between two conflicting 
growths, that have simply tolerated each other hitherto, from 
abundance of room and a common fear of others, but have now 
reached a stage when they must separate, or one must die. 
The lion and the wolf may live in peace together when both 
are cubs, but not after the teeth are grown. Freedom must 
grow, or slavery must grow, in one nation, or both must try to 
grow apart. The disputers have waxed warm, and resorted to 
physical force, and neither will yield except as a conquered 
party, giving up the very cause of the strife. 

Of course it is not theoretically certain that the final result 
shall be reached at once. Time is an element never absent 
from the works of God. It is not impossible for the Union to 
be re-established, with slavery still acknowledged, but the 
vitality of the barbarous institution must expire. Its preten- 
sions will be a mimicry of its former exploits. 

Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange, eventful history 
Is second childishness, and mere oblivion, 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 

The great question is, therefore, can that which breeds plots 
and rebellions be destroyed? Can slavery be abolished? If not, 
the American Republic cannot stand in all its former integrity. 
Slavery will prove the triumphant foe of self-government, and 
the procurer of American subserviency to Europe. It will dis- 
sipate the dreams of patriots, dissolve the Union, consume the 
Monroe doctrine into smoke, necessitate the curtailment of 
American manufactures, and by consequence of agricultural 


industry; it will re-establish colonial dependence, and set the 
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divided states adrift on the ocean to seek protection in small 
clusters, or by lashing themselves to some of the leading 
nationalities of Europe. 

ut notwithstanding these fatal necessities there are some 
who consider negro slavery indestructible. Their arguments, 
alas, are too familiar to all.—We have received # ah ovo, and 
‘an resign it only with life. The climate necessitates it. The 
crooked isothermal line marking the average range of 60° Fah- 
renheit in the summer, being the northern limit of the cotton 
region, separates the loyal from the disloyal states. Heat dis- 
solves the Union. The southern states must fall away for the 
want of mountains. So far as the shadow of the Alleghanies 
reaches, and wherever the thinner soil is well fertilized by the 
snows of winter, freedom can thrive, elsewhere the negro must 
toil on the cotton and tobacco fields, and the whites must keep 
them in order and enjoy the products of their labor. The negro 
is titted only for slavery. God made him for that. Or, what 
is practically the same thing, some theologians say, the devil 
made him for that. The millennium will destroy slavery, and 
thus be a great disadvantage to the South. Four millions of 
negroes, rapidly multiplying, cannot be colonized. The doom 
therefore of the nation is sure: it must be divided into two 
nations, one slave and one free. 

These arguments are all specious, and all have their advocates. 
Sut one of them is true. The assertion of the practical impos- 
sibility of removing the negroes by colonization is unanswerable. 

The only proper reply to them is, that the negroes can work 
on small estates, owned by themselves, as well as other men. 
Cotton and tobacco and sugar can be raised on small farms by 
freemen as well as on large plantations by slaves. The white 
man can work on the flat lands of the southern states, er he can 
leave them. He has no right to live where he cannot work. 
Facts are proving, outside of our country on a large scale, and 
inside of it clearly enough to careful observers, that there is no 
more reason why the rice and cotton fields of South Carolina 
should be cultivated by slaves, than the corn prairies of Ilinois 
and Iowa. King Cotton deserves no better and no worse treat- 
ment than King Corn. Freemen can raise tobacco as well as 
potatoes; the sugar-cane as well as the sorghum saccharatum. 
Geology and climate do not necessitate slavery. Serfdom can 
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exist throughout the extensive Russian empire, from the polar 
regions of the Ural Mountains and the White Sea to the Crimea 
and the Black Sea, and can be abolished there; and slavery 
could have prevailed throughout New England and the north- 
west as well as in the southern states, and can be abolished in 
the latter as safely as it has been in the former. 

The propriety of seizing upon the present emergency to 
abolish slavery, may be considered in a threefold light: as a 
political right, as a military necessity, and as a moral duty. 

It is a political right; for in a time of rebellion traitors have 
no claim to a particular and unstable privilege, granted to them 
in time of peace to secure their friendship or alliance. It may 
be proper for Great Britain in time of peace to guarantee to 
her subjects in India the privileges of caste and idolatrous wor- 
ship. But in the Sepoy rebellion were the British under obliga- 
tion so to carry on the war as not to violate the Hindoo laws of 
caste? The first duty of a nation, as of a man, is to preserve itself. 
Rebels have no claim to constitutional rights. “ Inter arma silent 
leges.” They have a claim to show, if possible, that they are not 
rebels. This can only be done by laying down their arms, and 
asking for the protection of the law. When that is done their 
claims should be carefully and conscientiously considered. 

Emancipation is a military necessity. Six millions of men, 
inhabiting a large country, could never be conquered if they 
were planted firmly upon right, and free from internal defee- 
tion. Their internal social privileges should not and couid not 
be wrested from them. Even leagued together in defense of a 
wrong, it would be an almost unparalleled enterprise to subdue 
them. The nation attempting to accomplish such an enterprise 
would be foolish, in a military point of view, not to seize upon 
any element of internal weakness on their part to overcome 
them. Now, contessedly, slavery is the most vulnerable part of 
the rebel states. This is the opening in their coat of mail 
through which the sword can be thrust. The slaves of the 
South are the natural allies of the nation when fighting for self- 
preservation, provided that liberty be promised to them. How- 
ever weak they may be, however ignorant and deluded, they 
should be invited and urged and entreated to enroll themselves 
with loyal men. All their strength should be secured for the 
nation, If they raise cotton and corn, it should be for the 
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nation, and not for rebels. If they dig trenches and bear arms, 
it should be for the nation. 

But “what shall we do with four millions of emancipated 
slaves?” ‘“ Aye, what shall we do with them?’ This is the 
triumphant question that has been rung in our ears by the 
defenders of slavery from the beginning. It comes mostly from 
men incapable of consecutive thought. The most ignorant 
people vociferate it the loudest. It is a prejudice, born without 
reason and without observation, and therefore it will not yield 
to reason or to fact. Can the objector point to a single instance 
in which there was any difficulty in finding out what to do with 
men and women after giving them their rights? If so, there 
might be some reason for the inquiry. We answer the oft- 
repeated question thus: Let the emancipated slaves live where 
they choose, which will be mostly where they do now. The 
only difference will be that they will, on the average, be more 
industrious, more thrifty, mingle their blood less with the white 
race, and contribute more to the honor and strength of the 
nation than now. One half of the colored population of Mary- 
land is free, and that half is in every respect more valuable to 
the state than the other half. Jlow much better would it be if 
all were free! The evils of slavery are real; the evils of eman- 
cipation are only imaginary. 

We have no sympathy with the idea that it would be humil- 
iating to the pride of the loyal states to ask the assistance of the 
enslaved. We are not fighting to display prowess, but to save 
the republic. We are tighting for peace. If we fail now, there 
will be a succession of wars in this country that will shed the 
best white blood for several generations to come, and make 
the preponderance of the white race over the black much less 
than now. While the white men fight, the black men stay 
at home and multiply, toiling mostly, through our infatuation 
and apatliy, for the rebels. Our pride gives the enemy half of 
his power and all of his success. We are ashamed to ask, or 
even allow, our allies to bear their part of the burden. 

Emancipation is also a moral duty. Having been driven into 
this war by a rebellion the object of which is to substantiate 
and perpetuate slavery, it is our duty to annihilate that practice 
which has so demented the nation, and which if allowed to 
exist will hatch more deadly broods in time to come. Slavery 
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is essentially immoral. <A healthy conscience never spontane 
ously approved it. Its laws, both Roman and American— 
especially the latter—are the vilest statutes ever wrought into 
language. Law, whose proper object is to protect innocenc 
and punish vice, has been, in behalf of slavery, perverted to 
promote crime, perpetuate ignorance, and suppress a virtuous 
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ambition. No literature can surpass in baseness and wickec 
the statutes of the southern states on slavery. A century henc« 
they will be read as the most astonishingly wicked production: 
of Christian states. American slavery of the nineteenth cen 
tury and the Inquisition of the dark ages will be alike marvel! 
ous. These laws grew out of practices, and were effects, not 
causes. It is the duty of the nation to declare them null and 
void. Let the stain be washed away, and the sore burnt out 
that caused it. 

From these considerations we give our hearty approval to the 
United States government for striking at this rebellion legally; 
by abolishing slavery in the District of Columbia, the capital 
of the nation; by forbidding it in all of the common territory 
of the nation; and by authorizing the emancipation of the 
slaves of rebels and the employment of them to suppress the 
rebellion. Action as yet under this last law is too halting and 
feeble. We are still under the influence of our chronic palsy 
and infatuation. Our only hope is in more vigor and zeal. It 
is “ never or now.” Let liberty to all the people be proclaimed, 
and God will certainly sustain us. 

We have presented the opinions of intelligent foreigners, 
inasmuch as when free from hostility to America they occupy 
the most favorable position for an impartial survey of our duty. 
Among the best books called forth by this crisis of free institu- 
tions are the two works of Count de Gasparin: “ Uprising of a 
Great People,’ and “ America before Europe.” The latter 
book is especially practical and impartial. It indicates the 
great shrewdness of the author, and at the same time tends to 
confirm our confidence in the wisdom of President Lincoln, 
that this work, though written before the late steps toward 
emancipation were taken, recommends a course nearly identical 
with the one actually pursued. The following extract was 
prophetic, in part at least; let us hope it will be entirely ful- 
tilled : 

Fourtu Series, Vou. XIV.—43 
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What is there to prevent the adoption, at this moment, of a series 
of resolutions, designed definitively to settle the fate of slavery? 
To abrogate the Fugitive Slave Law; to suppress slavery in the 
District of Columbia; to interdict domestic slave-trade ; to decide 
that no new slave state shall be henceforth admitted, and that all 
the territories shall belong to freedom ; to offer, lastly, an indemnity 
to such states as, within a given time, shall decree progressive abo- 
lition ; all this is strictly constitutional— America before Europe, 
p. 359. 

Nearly all of the above has already been directly done, and 
more, by the adoption of the principle of the emancipation ot 
the slaves of rebels. The following expresses good and hopeful 
thought : 


Enterprises like this succeed only by going on tothe end. There, 
there alone are encountered beneficial solutions; there all becomes 
simple, because all has become just. The difficulties will fall one 
after the other from the day that Christian and liberal Americ: 
accepts all the consequences of her principle; from the day that 
she consents to say, “ We are about to apply henceforth, restrict- 
ing it in nothing, the fundamental dogma of our Constitution: the 
time must come when none but freemen shall be found among us, 
and when all freemen shall be truly equal. We have not to trouble 
ourselves to know how.the free negro race, which will soon be 
affranchised, will be distributed over our territory. Perhaps it 
will accumulate in certain regions, perhaps it will be gradually 
effaced before the waves of European immigration ; in going where 
it suits it to go, in doing what it suits it to do, it will make use of 
its right. The respect of right will be now our policy.” 

There is but one saving policy: it is that which accomplishes 
the decrees of justice. It is in vain to ery, “On to Richmond !” 


unless you cry at the same time, “ On to justice!” Supported by 


these three great measures — progressive abolition, voluntarily 
decreed, indemnity accorded to the masters, and equality secured 
to the affranchised negroes—America will confound its calumniators, 
and gain for all humanity the greatest liberal contest of our times. 

To all of this we give our hearty approval. 

We do not look for a speedy reconciliation with the rebel 
states. Enterprises of this magnitude are not easily completed. 
Our children will have other burdens to bear than their portion 
of the expense of this war. The nation cannot be suddenly 
converted with such a thoroughness as to be in no danger of a 
relapse. The evils of slavery will entail a long series of trying 
duties and heavy burdens upon the nation. It has ever been 
our fear, and will long be our weakness. There is to be a great 
social revolution in the North and South. Many of the improve- 
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ments will be gradually adopted after much experimentation 


and many failures. It will be a long time before the idea of 


colonization will be generally abandoned, and before climatic 


influences and the peculiarities of races will have led to perma- 
nent results. What they will be none but the Omniscient 
knows—whether several of the states shall be peopled mostly 
with the colored race, whether the negro shall become extinct 
as a separate people—these and kindred hypotheses can be 
tested only by time. Our duty is now clear. Not “On to Rich- 


mond,” but “ On to justice,” should be our motto. 


With that 


we cannot fail, for justice never fails. 





Art. IX.—FOREIGN 


PROTESTANTISM. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

THE ESSAYS AND REVIEWS AND THEIR 
FRIENDS.—On June 25 judgment was 
delivered by Dr. Lushington, in the Court 
of Arches, on the “ Essays and Reviews,” 
or at least upon two of the compositions 
in that volume—the essays of Dr. Will- 
iams and the Rev. H. K. Wilson. The 
judge refused to go into the meaning of 
Scripture, or the opinions of divines, but 
confined himself to a legal construction 
of the Articles of the Chureh of England, 
and to the consideration how far the 


opinions of Dr. Williams and Mr. Wilson 





impugned those Articles. Acting on 
this principle, he rejected a great many 
articles of accusation—that is to say, he 
acquitted the writers of heresy in hold- 
ing them—that relating, for instance, to | 
the authorship of the Epistle to the He- 
brews, the Second Epistle of Peter, the | 
Book of Daniel, the interpretation of the | 
prophecies, ete., on which he said the | 
writers might be right or wrong, sound | 
or unsound, but in which they did not | 
contradict any of the Articles of the 
Church. In the case of Dr. Williams, 
the general allegation, that ‘‘the tenden- | 
cy, object, and design of the whole essay 
is to inculeate a disbelief of the divine 
inspiration and orthodoxy of the Holy 
Scriptures, to deny the truth of parts 
thereof, and to deny the doctrines of 
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original sin, justification by faith, atone 
ment, propitiation, and the incarnation,”’ 
is rejected by the court as unprecedent- 
ed, and as contrary to the fair rule estab- 
lished by the judicial committee, that the 
words or writings of the person accused 
must be pleaded; that the meaning 
which they are alleged by the prosecu- 
tion to convey must be pleaded; and 
that the particular articles of religion, 
or parts of them, asserted to be contra- 
vened, must be pleaded also. But the 
judge finds the declaration, that “the 
Bible is an expression of devout reason,” 
inconsistent with the twentieth Article, 
in which it is denominated ‘‘ God's writ- 
ten word.” ‘Devout reason,” says Dr. 
Lushington, 
doings of men, and not to the works of 
the Almighty.” This passage, therefore, 
he condemns. The declaration that 
“the Bible is the written voice of the 
congregation,” although it admitted 
to be “not a denial that the Bible is 
spired,” is declared to be contrary to the 
sixth and seventh Articles. The doe- 
trine of propitiation put forward by Dr. 
Williams, according to which a merely 
subjective change, and not a new rela- 
tion brought about by a mediatorial act 
is signified, is condemned as contrary to 
the thirty-first Article; and similarly 
his doctrine of justification is declared to 
violate the eleventh Article. In the case 
of Dr. Wilson, the doctrine specitied in 


“belongs to the acts and 
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the fourteenth charge against him—that 
he teaches an intermediate state and de- 
nies everlasting punishment—was con- 
deimned, as were the doctrines specified 
in two other charges denying the inspi- 
ration of the Bible, and in the twelfth 
denying original sin. These last charges 
were ordered to be reformed; the others 
were rejected. The judge did not pro- 
nounce sentence, but allowed both par- 
ties the right of appeal. 

\lready before the judicial committee 
of the Privy Council had confirmed the 
sentence of the Court of Arches against 
the Rev. Mr. Heath, who, for doctrines 
like those contained in the ‘‘ Essays and 
Reviews,” had likewise been charge 
with deviation from the do@trine of the 
Chureh of England. These sentences 
have created a great sensation in KEn- 
cland; for the state of servitude in which 





the Church finds herself has rarely be- 
fore appeared in so strong a light The 
judges, who are Jaymen, take the posi- 
tion that the courts are bound to demand 
of allclergymen of the EstablishedChurch 
a strict conformity, not with the teaching 
of the Bible, but with the letter of the 
thirty-nine Articles. The condemnation 


of these doctrines by the English bishops 
and by the convocations, as Dr. Lushing- 
ton ¢ xpressly stated, had no weight 
whatever with the court. Certainly no 
Church of Europe is in a more humili- 
ating position. 

THe Episcopan Caurcu.—The Scot- 
tish Episcopal Church being not fettered, 
like the established Church of England 
and Ireland, by a connection with the 
state, can decide on important questions 
of reform with greater liberty than th 
state Churches. She has held this vear, 
after a long interval, a General Synod, 
at which a controversy of long standing 
the change of the communion service ¢ 
the Chureh, has been decided. The 
synod commenced its sittings in Edir 
burgh on Tuesday, July 8—the upper 
chamber meeting under the presidency 
if Bishop Eden, of Moray and Ross, and 
he lower chamber meeting under the 


l- 


1 
presidency of Dean Ramsay, ot 
! 





gh. The principal business before the 
synod was the consideration of the com- 
munion service, which is looked upon 
with general suspicion in the Englisl 
Chureh, and by a not inconsideral 
party in the Scottish Episcopal Church, 
as affording too much countenance to the 
Romish dogma of ‘the real presence.” 
By a somewhat narrow majority the 
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synod resolved to adopt the English 
Book of Common Prayer as the only 
service-book of the Church, including of 
course the English form of the holy com- 
munion. It was provided, however, that 
while this rule should apply in all new 
congregations which might be formed 
and to all existing congregations to 
whom it may be acceptable, it should 
not be compulsory on existing CON gTeLA- 
tions, where the incumbent and a ma- 
jority of L 
to continue the use of the Seotch com- 
munion office. In this modified form the 
resolution was only passed by one in the 
upper chamber, the primus, with the 
Bishops of Brechin and St. Andrews, op- 
posing the resolution, and the Bishops « 

Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Ar- 
gyle voting in its favor. In the lower 


house the majority was eight to five 





the congregation should wi 


The new canon will not make mucl 
change in the practice of the Seottisl 


he mean time, as 





Episcopal Chureh in 
most of the congregations already use 
the English Book of Common Prayet 
but it will undoubtedly strengthen the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland, by asso- 





ciating it more intimately with the 
Church of England. Among the othe 
canons adjusted by the synod, the most 
generally interesting was one which 
provided for the infusion, to a small ex- 
tent, of the lay element in the diocesan 
synods. 

THE NON-CoNFoRMIST BICENTENARY 
—On August 24 the Dissenters of En- 
gland celebrated with great solemnity 
the two hundredth anniversary of th 
jectment of two thousand ministers 
from the Church of England on account 
of Non-Conformity. The day on which 
the ejectment took place—St. Bartholo- 
mew’ s—fell this year again, as it did tw 
hundred years ago, on a Sunday, and the 
Non-Conformists throughout the country 
accordingly determined that, in connec- 
tion with other forms of celebration 
their services of the anniversary day 
should have a special bearing on this 
great and critical event in their history 
‘Their pulpits throughout the kingdom 


reminded the Protestant Dissenters o 

















the patience and sufferings of those ea , 
and exhorted to admire and 


confessors 








imitate their unfaltering fidelity to con- 
science, and supreme devotion to what 
thev held to be the trutl The conse- 
quences of the event have invested it 
with peculiar value and importance. Its 


results have been of the most various, 
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extensive, and permanent kind. In driv- | 


ing out a large body of able and consei- 
entious divines, the religious uniformity 
of England was broken, all hope of com- 
promise or reconciliation excluded, a 
large body of high-minded Non-Conform- 
ists created, and wholly thrown for sup- 
port on the people. The ejected minis- 
ters, many of whom up to that time had 
no rooted objection to Episcopacy, now 
voluntarily adopted the Congregational 
form of government. The same effect 
was produced in relation to the volun- 
tary principle. The ejected clergy were 
not opposed to a connection with the 
state, so long as it was not incompati- 
ble with their Christian integrity and 
spiritual freedom. By this act of vio- 
lence that expelled them they were, how- 
ever, led to rely wholly on the voluntary 
principle, and the result has proved fatal 
to the exclusive pretensions which in- 
spired the Act of Uniformity. Since 
that measure was passed, the new prin- 
ciple it quickened into life has won its 
way among the people, covered the land 
with places of worship, and produced a 
body of ministers of various denomina- 
tions almost equal in numbers, and, su- 
perior in circumstances, to the great 
body of the working clergy in the Church. 
Nor does the principle appear to have 
yet lost any of its power, as a single de- 
nomination of Dissenters has already 
raised a special fund, amounting to more 
than a hundred thousand pounds, for the 
purpose of erecting chapels and estab- 
lishing schools in commemoration of the 
event. 

Many of the High Church clergy dwell 
upon the same subject, taking of course 
a very different view of the matter to 
that urged by the Non-Conformist minis- 
ters. They contended that the seceding 


clergy had no right in the benefices of 


which they held possession at the Resto- 
ration, that their own conduct provoked 
hard measures, and that with the “two 
thousand” of 1662 the Dissenters of the 
present day could have no legitimate 
sympathy. 


GERMANY. 

PROGRESS OF PROTESTANTISM IN AUS- 
TRIA.—Protestantism in Austria con- 
tinues to make steady progress. The 
Churches are awakening to the con- 
sciousness that they now enjoy a greater 
amount of liberty, and they begin to 
make use of it. On July 26 the Prot- 
stant Churches of the 
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Slavie Provinces of Austria celebrated a 
festival, such as they had never before 
been permitted to celebrate. It was the 
first general assembly of the Gustavus 
Adolphus societies in these provinces. 
The permission to join the Gustavus As- 
sociation of Germany, and to found branch 
associations, had been given by the miuis- 
try several yearsago. Last year Austria 
was for the first time represented at the 
General Assembly of the Societies of Ger- 
mapy. This year the organization was 
completed by the meeting of a General 
Assembly of the Austrian Societies, 
which met at Vienna on July 26. It 
was composed of the representatives of 
the provincial associations in Lower and 
Upper Austria, in Silesia, in the Tyrol 
in Corinthia, Moravia, Bohemia, and in 
Trieste; of the local societies in Gallicia. 
Styria was the only province not repre- 
sented at all. The total receipts were 
ten thousand florins, a part of which, ac- 
cording to the peculiar constitution « 
the Gustavus Adolphus Association, will 
be paid over to the central committee fo 
all Germany at Leipzie. As this meet- 
ing at Vienna was the first of the kind 
in Austria, it has attracted considerable 
attention on the part of the Austrian 
press. The delegates enjoyed it as one 
of the happiest days they had ever seen, 
for it was the first time that the Ai 
trian, the Silesian, the Tyrolese, t 
Corinthian, the Moravian, the Gallician, 
met together in a Protestant assembly 
They all went home with the expecta- 
tion that the Austrian Churches will 
never relapse into that lethargy from 
which they are just now emerging. 
Many of the delegates expect soon to 
meet at the first General Synod of the 
Churches of the German and Slavie 
provinces. Though again and again put 
off, it is thought that the General Synod 
will be soon convoked by the govern- 
ment. 

A great gain for Austrian Protestant- 
ism is also the reorganization of the Prot- 
estant faculty of Vienna. Formerly 
none but Austrians were appointed to 
it, and as all literary communication 
with Germany was obstructed as much 
as possible, it was natural that the fac 
ulty of Vienna remained far behind the 
theological faculties of the universities 
of the other German states. Since the 
accession of the present emperor the 
former policy has been changed. No less 
than four distinguished scholars have 


German and; been called from other German states 
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to Vienna, which, therefore, can now 
stand a comparison with other theolog- 
ical schools. 
Austrian government had refused the 
incorporation of the faculty with the 
University. As the isolated position in 
which the faculty was thus placed was 
a great obstacle to its efficiency, the fac- 
ulty itself and the Protestant Churches 
in general have petitioned the govern- 
ment to order the incorporation. This 
petition has been violently opposed by 
the entire ultramontane party, and the 
Archbishop of Vienna has even threat- 


ened to prohibit all students of Catholic | 


Hitherto the bigotry of the | 





theology from attending the lectures of | 


the University, in case the Protestant 
theological faculty should be recognized 
as a part of the University. But these 
threats have been of little avail. The 
most numerous of the faculties of the 
University, that of Philosophy, has at its 
last meeting voted with an immense ma- 


jority in favor of admitting the Protest- 
ant theologians, and little doubt is felt | 
that the government will soon pronounce | 


the incorporation. 
THE BREACH BETWEEN THE PROTEST- 


| 


[October, 


who on that account was summoned be- 
fore the Consistory of Hanover. The 
people have given him unmistakable 
proofs of their sympathy, and in the city 
of Hanover hostile demonstrations were 
even made before the houses of two of 
the chief counselors of the consistory. 
The crowds had to be dispersed by the 
soldiery. 
ITALY. 

THE WALDENSIAN Synop.—The an- 
nual meeting of the synod of the Wal- 
densian Church took place in the parish 
church of San Giovanni, about three 
miles from La Tour, on the 20th of last 
month. An important discussion arose 
on a conflict in the parish of Turin 
There are at Turin two congregations, 
one French, the other Italian, and the 
former was constituted, long before the 
constitution, the parochial congregation 
of Turin. Unfortunate divisions have 
existed for some years between the two 
ministers and congregations, and when 
the time of electing representatives to 


| the synod came round this year, the 


ANT CLERGY AND GERMAN PEOPLE.— | 


We have often called attention, in former 
numbers of the Methodist Quarterly Re- 
view, to the great danger into which a 


large number of the Protestant clergy of 


Germany are bringing the Protestant 
Church, by their unceasing efforts to force 


what they consider an ecclesiastical and | 


doctrinal reform upon an unwilling peo- 


ple by means of the secular arm. They | 


are thus driving the members of the 
congregations by the thousand into the 
ranks of the Rationalists, who are the 
only great party in Germany which 
openly advocates the separation between 
Church and State. The most recent ex- 
ample of this conflict between clergy and 


people is furnished by the kingdom of 


Hanover. On April 14 the king issued 
an edict, according to which the old 
catechism was to be supplanted in the 
Lutheran day-schools of the kingdom by 
a new work of the same kind, but of a 
stricter character. This new catechism 
is so distasteful to a large portion of the 
population that opposition to its intro- 
duction has broken out on all sides. 


Petitions covered with thousands of 


names were presented to the king, pray- 
ing him to rescind his decree. A pam- 
phiet against the new catechism was 


published by a minister of tho state 


Church, Pastor Baursehmidt, of Luchow, 


votes of the Italian members were re- 
fused, though there is but one consisto- 
ry. The case was taken by appeal to 
the synod, where, by a large majority, 
the election was declared invalid, on ac- 
count of the Italian members’ votes be- 
ing refused, and the deputies from Turin 
were unseated. The table reported that 
the corps de pasteurs had examined the 
contents of the letter published in the 
Diretto (the Garibaldian organ of Turin) 
last year by Mr. Bert, the pastor of the 
French congregations at Turin, and had 
found it to contain sentiments unworthy 
a Christian minister, whereupon the table 
had most solemnly admonished Mr. Bert. 
The committee appointed by the last 
synod to examine into the divisions ex- 
isting between the two congregations of 
Turin, and the causes thereof, reported 
that they arose solely from Mr. Bert’s 
not preaching the Gospel, and that he 
should be admonished to do so; the 
synod found in terms of the report, and 
unanimously approved of the solemn ad- 
monition given to him by the table. A 
long discussion ensued on the report ou 
education, and the state of the schools ; 
also, as to whether their schools should 
be put on the same platform with all the 
other schools of the kingdom, or main- 
tained as they now are. The latter ques- 
tion remained unsettled, as there were 
difficulties in the way which required 
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further consideration, and an understand- 
ing with government. On the one hand, 
by placing them on the same platform, 
there would be a pecuniary advantage, 
as the state would assist their schools. 
On the other, there is danger that the 
state might interfere with the internal 
arrangement of their schools, and re- 
move the Bible from them, which the 
Waldensian Church would not permit. 
The synod unanimously passed a law 
that henceforth, instead of giving their 
students ordination immediately after 
they have finished their studies, and 
passed their examinations as formerly, 
they will only ordain when a man re- 
ceives a call from a parish, or from the 
commission of evangelization, to occupy 
a mission station. In the interval the 
young men will occupy a position simi- 
lar to the licentiates or preachers of the 
Scottish Presbyterian Churches. 


ROMAN OATHOLIOISM. 
ITALY. 

THE CounciL oF Rome.—The great 
council in Rome, to which all the Ro- 
man Catholic bishops of the world had 
been specially invited by the pope, took 
place on Sunday June 8, and Monday 
June 9. On Sunday the Japanese mar- 
tyrs were canonized in the most solemn 
style in the Basilica of St. Peter. The 
ceremony lasted six hours, and was at- 
tended by an immense concourse of 
bishops, priests, and people. On Mon- 
day the 9th the pope held a consistory, 
at which all the foreign bishops were 
present. He pronounced an allocution, 
in which he deplored the errors spread 
by the revolutionary spirit against the 
authority of the Catholic Church, as well 
as against divine and human laws. © In 
reply to this allocution, the bishops 
signed an address to the pope, in which 
they declare that the temporal power is 
necessary for the independence of the 
papal power. They approve all that the 
pope has done in defense of his power, 
and exhort him to continue firm in his 
resistance. The address is signed by 
twenty-one-cardinals and two hundred 
and forty-four bishops. 

According to the custom of the Church 
of Rome, which never liked publicity for 
its episcopal assemblies, it was undoubt- 
edly intended to hide the proceedings of 
the council from the eyes of the world; 
but the enterprising spirit of the daily 


press of Paris has been able to elicit the | attacks upon thé liberalism of our age, 





| 
| 
| 
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main points of its history. It was, in 
particular, the Patrie which published 
the minutest accounts of all the episco- 
pal proceedings. According to it, some 
bishops made an attempt to prevent al- 
together the discussion of political topics, 
and the issuing of amwaddress. But this 
opinion was at once voted down. Then 
a marked difference became visible be- 
tween the strict ultramontanes and 
those who were opposed to an absolute 
condemnation of the spirit of modern 
civilization. Bishop Dupanloup, of Or- 
leans, was the talented leader of the lat- 
ter party; while the strict ultramontan- 
ists are said to have lent an ear to the 


counsels of Louis Veuillot, the editor of 


the late Univers, and finally elected Car- 
dinal Wiseman as their spokesman. 
Some bishops of France, and most of 
those of the (non-Austrian) German 
states, and of the United States, showed 
sympathy with liberal principles, while 
most of the others co-operated with the 
ultramontanes. It is further said that 
Bishop Dupanloup and Cardinal Wise- 
man both drew up the draft of an ad- 
dress. The former contained four points: 
Assurances of inviolable attachment to 
the Holy See and the pope; Necessity of 
the temporal power for the independence 
of the spiritual power; Consecration of 
the liberal ideas by an indorsement of 
the policy pursued by Pius LX. during 
the tirst years of his pontificate; Vote of 
thanks to France, with an expression of 
the hope that she would continue to pro- 
tect the Church and the papacy. The ad- 
dress of Cardinal Wiseman is said to 
have contained a sweeping condemnation 
of “those ridiculous liberties in which 
modern nations glory.” The committee 
of eighteen bishops charged with pre- 
paring an address would have adopted 
the address of Cardinal Wiseman with- 
out discussion, but for the presence of 
Bishop Dupanloup, who not only strongly 
protested against it, but threatened his 
and his friends immediate departure from 
Rome in case of its adoption. 

In view of the protest of Bishop Du- 
panloup, and its unexpected indorsement 
by Cardinal Antonelli, the adoption of 
the address of Cardinal Wiseman was 
not insisted upon. A new committee, 
consisting of only five members, and, 
like the former, presided over by Cardinal 
Wiseman, was charged with fusing the 
two addresses, and at length agreed upon 
striking from the one the most violent 
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and from the other all that was said in 
favor of liberalism. 
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Very singular is also what the Patrie | 
reports of the way in which the address | 


was signed. The cardinals and bishops 
were divided into three groups, contain- 
ing about one hfindred persons each. 
K 





ch group went singly to the palace of | 


Cardinal Wiseman. The address was | 


read, and the signatures of the bishops 
requested, with the remark that there 
was no time for discussion. 
hishops expressed dissatisfaction with 
several passages, others were not suffi- 
ciently familiar with the Latin to under- 
stand fully every part of it, yet none had 
the courage to refuse his signature, and 
so they all signed without having read it. 

Thus far the account of the 
The statements of this paper are fre- 
quently not reliable,*and, with regard to 
the Roman council} M. Veuillot had de- 
nied the truth of what the Patrie has 
said akout him. That, however, the 
correspondent of the Patrie had had 
good sources of information appears 
clearly from a declaration of the French 
Bishop of Montauban, which is of the 
highest importance, as it gives us the 
irst official intelligence about the inner 
history of the council. The substance 
of it is as follows: 

The bishops, when assembled, did not 
dare to appoint themselves a committee 
for preparing an address to the pope, 
“as no one had the right of taking the 
initiative in such a grave question,” and 
the pope was therefore asked to select 


atrie, 


Some | 
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the members of the committee. The 
committee consisted of eighteen mem- 
bers, and the great Roman Catholic na- 
tions—Spain, France, Italy,. Austria— 
were each represented by one archbishop 
and one bishop. Cardinal Wiseman was 
selected as president, in order to avoid 
a jealousy of these four Catholic nations 
against each other. One of the most 
active and prominent members of the 
committee was Bishop Dupanloup of Or- 
leans. The address, before its adoption, 
underwent considerable changes. A 
vote of thanks to the French govern- 
ment was proposed, but rejected at the 
demand of the non-French bishops 
Whether a passage in favor of liberal 
ism was proposed the bishop does not 
know, but considers it probable, “‘as the 
liberal principles were represented at 
Rome by a certain number of foreign 
pilgrims.”” Tf it really was proposed, 
the bishop says, it had of course to be 
rejected, because the Chureh cannot ex- 
press a preference for any form of socie- 
ty. The bishops had no opportunity to 
examine the address before signing it, 
but felt no hesitation, because they knew 
what its general character would be, and 
that it had received the approval of the 
pope. 

The declaration of the French bishop, 
as will be seen, established beyond a 
doubt that there is even in the ranks of 
the Roman Catholie episcopate a pro- 
gressive party, which does not brand the 
belief in civilization as a dangerous 
heresy. 





Arr. X.—FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


ENGLAND. 

THE first volume of a new edition of 
the works of John Howe, the celebrated 
Puritan divine, has been published by 
the London Religious Tract Society. It 
is the handsomest edition in which the 
great theologian has ever appeared. It 
is furnished with @ general preface, by 
Henry Rogers. 

An able work by Dr. O’Brien, Bishop 
of Ossory, published by M’Millan & Co., 


has attained a second edition. It is re- 





garded by earnest evangelical Protest- 


' ants as a very timely and efficient de- 


fense of the doctrines of the vicarious 
atonement and justification by faith 
alone. The bishop rejects the attempt 
to separate the efficacy of the obedience 
of Christ from the efficacy of his death. 
The two united, that is, his obedience 
in submitting to death, are the ground 
of our justification. 


New Testament criticism has received 
a valuable contribution from the hands 
of Rev. A. Roberts, entitled Discussions 
on the Gépels. Mr. Roberts maintains 
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with thorough research that, at the time 
of the Saviour’s ministry, both the Ara- 
maic and Greek languages prevailed in 
Palestine. Greek, which was then, in 


consequence of the conquests of Alexan- | 


der, spoken from the Indus to Gaul, pre- 
dominated, especially in the villages and 


towns of Palestine, though Aramaic still | 


probably prevailed in the rural districts. 


Our Lord discoursed, and the apostles | 


preached and wrote in Greek, and hence 
we have not an Aramaic but a Greek 
New Testament. Mr. Roberts holds 
Matthew’s Greek Gospel to be an orig- 
inal, denying indeed that any Hebrew 
Gospel of his ever existed. 
sions are considered to be very masterly. 


A goodly octavo volume, entitled /is- | 


tory of Non-Conformity in Wales, from 
its Rise to the Present Time, by Rev. 
Thomas Rees, of Beaufort, Monmouth- 
shire, is* highly complimented. Welsh 
authority pronounces the learned au- 
thor’s work “a monument to Welsh dis- 
sent and to himself that will defy the 
ravages of time.” 

A series of quarterly volumes, his- 


torical, biographical, theological, or prac- | 


tical, written by Baptist authors, En- 


glish and American, is in course of publi- | 


cation in London, under the general title 
of The Bunyan Library. Tt has already 
published Dr. Wayland’s Principles and 
Practices of the Baptists, The Select Works 
of Robert Robinson, Mr. Conant’s Life of 
Judson, and Professor Hackett’s Exposi- 
tion of the Acts of the Apostles. The vol- 
umes for 1862 are Selections from Mil- 
ton’s Prose Works, The Early English 
Baptists, by Evans, Christmas Evans 
and the Welsh Baptists. 


GERMANY. 
The Church history of Geneva is a 


subject in which every Protestant takes | 


a great interest, and a thorough and ex- 
haustive work on it may therefore count 
in advance on a large number of read- 
ers. According to the opinion of the 
theological press of Germany, the sub- 
ject has been treated of in an able and 
entirely satisfactory manner by Baron 
von der Goltz, a Prussian clergyman 
who was for some time preacher of the 
Prussian Embassy at Rome, in a work 
entitled The Reformed Church of Geneva 
in the Nineteenth Century.* The work 
sets forth in four books, 1. The theolog- 


* Goltz, Die Reformirte Kirche Genf’s im 
19 ten Jahrhundert. Basel, 1361. 
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His discus- | 
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f ical system of the Reformation of Geneva, 
| its development and its degeneracy, 
| (1535-1815.) 2. The first period of Re- 
vival, (1817-1830,) or, the religious re- 
vival in the form of separistic individual- 
ism. 3. The second period of Revival, 
(1830-1846,) or the progress of revival 
and victory of moderate individualism ; 
and 4. The foundation of the eeclesiastic- 
al regeneration of Geneva, (1847-1850.) 
The author has had access to a large 
number of sources of information, many 
of which have not been used before. 


It is well known that the large major- 
ity of the Protestant clergy of Germany 
are staunch advocates of a union be- 
| tween Church and State. They still in- 
dulge the illusion, that they can retain 
by coercive measures an unwilling pop- 
ulation within the pale of the state 
Churches. They therefore advocate 
compulsory baptism, and compulsory 
celebration of marriages. Instead of at- 
taining their end, they produce, instead 
of the indifferentism and the rationalistic 
| Churches of free countries, that intense 
hatred of religion which characterizes 
all countries which deny religious liber- 
ty. It is therefore a hopeful sign, if 
earnest and pious members of the state 
Churches raise their voices against the 
despotic and dangerous course pursued 
by the privileged Churches. Such a 
work is a pamphlet entitled The Obliga- 
tory Civil Marriage. A Testimony from 
a Church Member for Civil Marriage.* 
The author shows that the state should 
coerce no one in matters of religion, and 
should, therefore, with regard to mar- 
riage, be content with its conclusion be- 
fore the civil authorities, leaving the 
ecclesiastical solemnization to the free 
choice of every individual. He declares 
himself also, in the interest of the 
Church, in favor of making this conclu- 
sion of marriage before the civil author- 
ity obligatory, as it is in France and 
other European countries, and not op- 
tional, as it is in the United States. 


Professor Hofman, of Erlangen, a 
veteran theologian of the Lutheran 
Church, has commenced the publication 
of an extensive Introduction into the 
New Testament, or, as he novelly calls 
it, a Connected Examination of the Holy 
Scriptures of the New Testament.4 He 


* Dio Obligatorische Civil-Ehe. Berlin, 1862. 
+ Hofman, Die Heilige Schrift Neuen Testa- 
| mentes zusammenhangend dargestellt. Vol. 1. 
| Nordlingen, 1562. Pp. vii, 866. 
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thinks that many theologians commit a 
fundamental error in the doctrine of the 


| 


New Testament, by confounding the | 
| history of the Roman Catholie Church. 


purely dogmatical element with the his- 
torical. He undertakes in his work, in 
the first place, to show the chronological 
order of the several books composing 
the New Testament. Next, he proposes 


to give the aggregate contents of the | 


New Testament in the form of a biblical 
history and of a_ biblical theology. 
Then a history of the compilation of the 
New Testament canon is to follow. 
When thus the character of the New 
Testament as one whole will have been 
established, the influence of the Holy 
Spirit on its production will be discuss- 
ed. The conclusion of the work is to 


be an investigation into the relation of | 
the New Testament to the Old, and into | 


the right of the Christian Church to 
acknowledge both as the Holy Scrip- 
tures. The first volume, which has 
appeared, only begins the investiga- 
tion on the chronological order of the 
books. 


The prophecies of Zechariah have re- 


cently found a number of commentators | 


in Germany. The most recent one is 
Dr. Kliefoth, the well-known leader of 
the ultra High-Chureh party of the Lu- 


| 


therans, and commonly designated as | 


the “ Pope of Mecklenburg.” He gives 
us a translation and commentary,* and 
principally combats the millennial views 
of Dr. Hofman, (the author of the above- 
mentioned work on Introduction,) who, 
with many other theologians of his 
Church, believes in the establishment by 
Christ of a political empire after the 
conversion of the Jews. 


We have already noticed, in a former 
number of the Methodist Quarterly Re- 
view, the excellent collective work pub- 
lished under the title, The Lives and Se- 
lect Writings of the Fathers and Founders 
of the Lutheran Church,+ and edited by 
the venerable Dr. Nitzsch, of Berlin. 


been issued, contains The Life and the 
Writings of Johannes Bre NZ, by Julius 
Hartmann. Volume 1 contains Melanc- 
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The Biography of Baron Ignaz Hein- 
rich von Wessenberg, by Beck,* is an 
important contribution to the modern 


Wessenberg (born 1774, died 1860) was 
the last of the reformers in the Catholic 
Church of Germany who believed in the 
possibility of ridding their Church of the 
grossest corruptions and abuses to a 
sufficient extent, to prepare the way for 
a future reunion with Protestants. 
Being the scion of a distinguished fam- 
ily of old nobility, Wessenberg obtained 
early an influential) position in his 
Chureh. He was, since 1802, vicar-gen- 
eral and administrator of the diocese of 
Constanee, which at that time embraced 
a large portion of Switzerland, and be- 
came soon famous by his exertions in 
behalf of promoting public instruction, 
purifying the form of public worship, in- 
troducing the use of German hymns at 
church, and perfecting, in general, the 
administration of the diocese. The 
pope of course was greatly dissatisfied 
with these reforms, and refused, after 
the death of the prince primate, to con- 
firm the election of Wessenberg as 
Bishop of Constance. Wessénberg con- 
sequently retired into private life, de- 
voting himself entirely to literary pur- 
suits. He was a very prolific writer, 
his poems alone filling eight volumes. 
His most important work is a History 


| of the Great Councils of the Fourteenth 


and Fifteenth Centuries. | 

A new work on “The Origin of Sin, 
as set forthin the teachings of Paul, and 
with special regard to modern theo- 
ries,”’+ has been published by H. Fr. 
Ernesti. The author, as intimated in 
the title of his work, bases his investi- 
gations exclusively upon those portions 
which are expressly designated as Pau- 
line, that is, the Epistles of Paul, (not 
including the Epistle to the Hebrews, as 
it is not ascribed in the canon to Paul,) 
and the Pauline passages in the Acts. 
The work is divided into two parts. 


| The first discusses the theory which 
The third volume, which has recently | 


thon, volume 2 Urbanus Rhegius. The | 
whole collection will embrace eight | 
| develops his own theory. 


volumes. 


* Kliefoth, Der Prophet 9 ubersetzt | 
: - 


und ausgelegt. Schwerin, 1862 >. 287. 

+ Leben und ausgewahlte Schriften der Vater 
der Lutherischen Kirche. Vol. 8. E!berfeld, 
1862. 


finds the origin of sin in sensuousness, 
and tries to show that this theory, which 
derives sin from the struggle of sensu- 
ousness against the spirit, is clearly in 
conflict with the teaching of the Apostle 
Paul. In the second part the author 


* Beck, Freiherr J. Heinrich von Wessen- 
berg. Sein Leben und Wirken. Freiburg, 
1862. Pp. 528. 

+ Ernesti, Vom Ursprunge der Siinde, @ét- 
tingen. 2 vols, Pp, 250. 
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The question whether there is extant 
any genuine image of Christ, has called 
forth a numerous literature. A new 
work with the title ‘‘ Christ-Archeology : 
The Book of Jesus Christ and his True | 
Image,” * claims to supersede all that 
has been written on the subject. before. | 
Its object is to show which of the many 


images of Christ extant is the genuine | 
Speaking of the celebrated image | 
of Edessa, which Christ is reported to | 
himself to King Abgar of | 
reply to an epistle of the | 


one. 


have sent 
Edessa in 
latter, the author admits that this 
image is not now extant; but he pretends 
to have, after an extensive comparison 
of the monuments of art and historical 
records, established the true type of 


the Edessal image of Christ with suffi- | 


cient certainty, and to have discovered, 
among the many images of Christ, a 
group which can be traced back to the 
Edessene type. After having—as 
believes—suceeeded in this, he came 
into possession of a very ancient Ori- 


ental image of Christ from Syria, the ex- | 


amination of which concluded his 
studies, investigations, and travels. The 


first part of his work contains, besides | 


some obscure mystical speculations, a 
treatise on the relation of Christianity to 
art, ancient testimonies on the personal 
appegrance of Christ, on the images said 
to have been made by Luke, and the 
beginning of a treatise on the celebrated 
image of Edessa. The second part will 
be principally devoted to this Edessene 


image. 


The Franciscan monk Bonaventura 
was undoubtedly one of the greatest 
theologians of the Middle Ages. Having 
entered the Franciscan Order, he became 
in 1253 professor of theology at Paris, 
and was soon regarded as one of the 
most celebrated theological teachers of 
Europe. In 1256 he was elected Gen- 
eral of the Franciscan Order, and in 1274 
Cardinal and Bishop of Alba. He was 
one of the leading theologians at the 
Council of Lyons in 1274, and died, 
shortly before the fifth session of the 
Council, from exhaustion. Still his the- 
ology has been rarely treated of by 
Protestant theologians. A recent work 
by Hollenberg, entitled “Studies on 
Bonaventura,’’+ supplies therefore a 
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| want in Protestant literature. 


| guise. 


he | 





* Glicksleig, Christus-Archaologie. Prague, 
1862. Vol. 1, pp. 104. 

t+ Hollenberg, Studien 
Berlin, 1562, Pp. 116. 


zu Bonaventura. | 
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Tt treats, 
in four chapters, of* the theological edu- 
cation of Bonaventura, of his exegetical 


| works, of his labors as Superior of the 


Franciscan Order, and of his mystical 


| writings. 


A new biographical sketch of Julian 
the Apostate * has been published by 
Carl Semisch. According to him, the 
education of Julian in strict retirement, 
the suspicion of the Emperor Constan- 
tius, and the repeated dangers to which 
his life was exposed, destroyed his sense 
for truth, and accustomed him to dis- 
His secret intercourse with 
prominent Neo-Platonians disposed him 


| favorable to their doctrines, but he did 


not openly unfurl the banner of pagan- 
ism until after opening the campaign 
against Constantius. Henceforth all 


| his labors were divided between a reor- 


ganization of the state and the recon- 
struction of the popular religion. The 


| latter he hoped to effect by inoculating 


paganism with speculative ideas, and by 
imitating that which he admired in 
Christianity. Yet he saw himself before 
his death the uselessness of his enter 
prise, and the certainty of the downfall 
of Roman paganism. 


Biblical Theology, that is to say, an 
investigation into the doctrines taught 
by the Bible, or by either of the two 
Testaments separately, or one particular 
class of canonical books, without any 
regard to ecclesiastical formulas of 
creed, or the views of the Church fathers, 
has become quite a favorite study in 
Germany. Thus we have manuals of 
biblical theology, of the theology of the 
Old or the New Testament, of Pauline, 
Petrine, or Johannean Theology, of The- 
ology of the Psalms, and forth. 
Nearly all these works have Protestant 
authors. A Roman Catholic work of 
this class is the Manual of the Theology 
of the Old Covenant in the light of the 
New Covenant, by Paul Scholz,+ which 
has just been completed by the publica- 
tion of the second volume. This volume 
contains the doctrine of the relation of 
God to the world in general, (creation, 
preservation, and government of the 
world,) and the doctrine of the relation 
of God to the animate beings: 1. the 
angels; 2. the evil spirits; 3. men. With 
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*Semisch, Julian der Abtriinnige. Breslau, 
1862. Pp. 62. 
t+ Scholz, Handbuch der Theologie des Alten 


Bundes. 2 vols. Regensburg, 1862. Pp. 224 
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regard to the department of ethical the- 
ology, the author treats only of the doe- 
trines of sin, of conversion, and of 
righteousness. Protestant journals of 


Germany commend the book for several | 


fine essays, and for clearness and per- 
spicuity of style; but show that the 
author constructs the Old Testament 
theology, uot so much “in the light of 
the New Testament,’ 
Roman Catholie Church. 


A young professor of Theology at the | 
Keim, all of 


University of Zurich, Dr. 


as in that of the | 


whose works are distinguished for keen- | 


ness of investigation, has recently issued 
a work on the Conversion of Constantine 
to Christianity.* He investigates the 
motives of Constantine for first protect- 
ing and at length embracing Christianity. 
His first advance toward Christianity, 
according to Keim, did not proceed from 
a moral dissatisfaction with paganism, 
or from spiritual wants, for which he 
sought and found a supply in Christi- 


anity, but, on the contrary, from super- | 


stition and utilitarianism. But from his 


superstition, which at least included the | 


recognition of a higher power, there de- 
veloped itself gradually the more pure, 
ideal, and joyous consciousness to be the 
instrument in the hands of this higher 
power for establishing a universal relig- 
ion. And from the utilitarian view which 
at first regarded the Church merely as 
an instrument for supporting the state, 


and for preparing the way for the estab- | 


lishment of a universal empire, there 
arose gradually an internal sympathy 
with the spiritual truths and goods im- 
parted by this Church, as Constantine 
toward the close of his life describes it 
enthusiastically in a letter to the Persian 
king Sapor I. 


Socrates is manifestly rising in the 
estimation of the German scholars. A 
few years ago Professor Lassaulx, of the 
University of Munich, compared Socrates 
even with Christ, and attempted to claim 
for him the character of a special divine 
messenger; and now we have another 
plea in behalf of the inspired character 
of Socrates in a special pamphlet on “The 
Demonium of Socrates,’’+ by Dr. Vol- 
quardsen, Privatdocent at the Univers- 
ity of Kiel. The author argues that we 
rust accept the belief of Socrates, that 

* Keim, Der Uebertritt Constantin’s zum 
Christenthume. Zurich, 1862. Pp. 106, 


¢ Volquardsen., Das Damonium des Socra- 
tes und seine Interpreten, Kiel, 186: 
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a really divine voice warned him. He 
analyzes the statements and the belief 
of Socrates; the views of his accusers, 
judges, and the multitude; the state- 
ments and opinions of his followers, 
and later explanations. Under the lat- 
ter head he reviews the statements of 
Plutarch, the Neo-Platonians, and Church 
fathers; the views of those who, like 
Fragnier, Barthélemy, ete., regard the 
name of demonium only as irony, jest, 
or speculation; and the modern,attempts 


| at explanation by Lassaulx, K. F. Her- 


mann, Hegel, Schleiermacher, Kant, Zel- 
ler, Grote, and Brandis. 


The Pantheistie philosophy of Spinoza 
has found so many admirers of late, that 
a work of an opposite tendency appears 
almost an exception. Since Schleier- 
macher called the father of mode rn god 
theism the ‘“Sainted Spinoza,” it hi 
been common to surround his life wi ‘th 
a poetical halo, and to represent his sys- 
tem as a gigantic product of consummate 
metaphysical keenness. Both views are 
very decidedly combated in the work of 
Dr. Van der Linde, on “Spinoza, his Doc- 


| trine, and its first Effects in Holland.’’* 


The history of the system of Spinoza in 
Holland, where it sometimes appeared 
in the form of Pantheistic Rationalism, 
and sometimes in the form of Pantheistic 
Mysticism, and where its chief représent- 
atives came often in conflict with both 
state and Church, is especially valuable. 
The work contains, besides, a complete 
account of the literature of Spinoza. The 
extent of this part, which covers forty- 
three pages, shows how largely the 
scholars of Europe have occupied them- 
selves with the system of the celebrated 
Dutch Jew. 


The unity of the two accounts of the 
creation in the first two chapters of Gen- 
esis is the subject of a treatise published 
by Professor Hélemann of Leipsic.¢ It is 
especially directed against the English 
issays and Reviews, “and the Manual of 
Lutheran Dogmatics of Professor Kalinis 
of Leipzic. The latter work, which has 
been referred to in a former number ot 
the Methodist Quarterly Review, has 
made, in the theological circles of Ger- 
many, an extraordinary sensation, as 
Professor Kahnis has hitherto been 
known as one of the chief champions ot 
iz Yes der Linde, Spinoza. Gottingen, 1862. 
* ,; Die Einheit der beiden Schép- 
Leipzic, 1562. Pp. 50. 
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High-Church Lutheranism. His attacks 
upon the authenticity of the Pentateuch 
took, therefore, every one by surprise. 
Professor Hélemann, who undertakes 
to ward off one of the attacks of his col- 
league, is well known as the author of 
a popular work called Bibel-Studien, 
(Biblical Essays.) 


Church hymns in modern languages 
almost exclusive 
‘otestants. Rome has so urgently rec- 
ommended -or demanded the introduction 
of Latin hymns at divine service, that a 
native hymnology could not be cultivat- 
ed. Germany alone formsin this respect 
an exception, as Rome found it necessary 
to make concessions to the unanimous 
wish of the German Catholics not to be 
deprived of their popular hymus, which 
were cultivated with such eminent suc- 
cess by the Protestant Churches of the 
country. The Catholic Germans have 
produced a number of excellent hymns, 
many of which, expressing only senti- 
ments common to Protestants and Cath- 
olies, the Protestants have not hesitated 
to admit into their hymn books. An ex- 
tensive work on the tunes of the German 
Catholic hymns has recently been com- 
menced by K. 8S. Meister.* The first 
volume, which has just been issued, 
give < a treatise on hymnology in general, 
and then speaks of the Catholic and 
Protestant works on the subject, of the 
singing in the German Churches before 
the sixteenth century, of Luther's in- 
fluence on the German hymns, ete. It 
gives a complete list of all the hymn 
books trom the end of the fifteenth to the 
end of the seventeenth century, and 
finally treats of the tunes, their origin 
ory. 


the 


fils 


ana 


The work of Professor Ddllinger, of | 


Munich, on the Church and Churches, 
having been at once translated into the 
principal languages of Europe, has made 
so profound a sensation that it was to be 
expected that Protestant scholars would 
reply to it. The first to undertake this 
task is Professor Schenkel, of Heidelberg, 
who, in a work on “The Eeclesiastical 
Question and its Protestant Solution,’’+ 
reviews the great ecclesiastical questions 
of the day, especially in their bearing 
upon civilization, He combats the views 


* Meister, Das Katholische Deutsche Kirch- 
enlied. Freiburg, 1562. Vol. 1 
+ Schenkel, Die Kirchliche 


feld, 1562. 
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of Professor Déllinger and of Bishop Ket- 


| teler, of Mentz, who, in a recent work, 
| advocated the paradox theory that the 
| Church of Rome was the best patron of 


freedom and progress. 


FRANCE. 


We have repeatedly referred, in former 


| numbers of the Methodist Quarterly Re- 
| view, to the singular fact, that while the 


principles of the so-called critical school 


| of Germany, among whose chief repre- 
| sentatives are Professor Baur, of Tiibin- 
| gen, and Dr. Strauss, seem to lose ground 
| in Germany, they are circulated in France 


by an increasing number of young and 
One of the most re- 
cent publications of this school in France 
is a work by Mr. Albert Reville, pastor 
of the Walloon (French) Church in Rot- 
terdam, Holland, on the composition of 
the Gospel of St. Matthew.* The work 
contains hardly anything that is new; 
(and it will be difficult to find still any- 
thing with regard to this subject that has 
not been exhaustively treated of in a 
number of German works;) but Mr. Re- 
ville treats the subject with the usual 
clearness of distinguished French writers, 
and is therefore likely to find for his 
work @ comparatively larger number of 
readers than the too learned, and there- 
fore too often unintelligible German 
works. It is a remarkable fact that the 
book is extensively reviewed and warmly 
recommended by E, Renan, in one of the , 
leading daily papers of Paris, the Journal 
des Debats. This is a plain commentary 
on the state of public opinion in the lit- 
erary classes of France, for there would 
hardly be any prominent daily in Kn- 
gland or America which would openly in- 
dorse the views defended by Mr. Reville. 
But no less remarkable is it that the book, 
which attacks the authenticity of the 
Gospel of Matthew, has received a prize 
from an old Dutch society for “the De- 
fense of the Christian Religion.” This 
society, which annually puts a number 
of literary prize questions, has passed 
over, together with the state Church of 
Holland in general, into the camp of 
Rationalism. 


The history of French Protestantism 
has been of late cultivated with great 
zeal. Besides the general history of the 
French Protestant Churches by F. Puaux, 


* Reville, Etudes Critiques sur lEvangile de 
Saint Matthieu. Paris, 1564. 
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(which has been referred to in a former 
number of the Methodist Quarterly Re- 
view,) there is now published every year 
a large number of local histories. One 
of the most recent and important of these 
publications is the History of the Re- 
formed Church of Montpelier, by Cor- 
biére.* Montpelier has been, ever since 
the 16th century, one of the strongholds 
of French Protestantism. For a long 
time the city was predominantly Prot- 
estant, and even now it has a large Prot- 
estant element. M. Corbiére has made 
extensive researches for his work, con- 
sulted numerous manuscripts and docu- 
ments, and searched a number of libra- 
ries. His book is therefore warmly wei 
comed by his fellow-Protestants, some 
of whom, however, complain that he has 
carried his desire to be strictly impartial 
so far as to become, in some justances, 
unfair to the persecuted Pretestants of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


An article by St. René Taillandier, the 
great French critic, in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, highly commends a work 
by Abbé Flottes¢ on St. Augustin and 
his Philosophy. Abbé Flottes, accord- 
ing to Taillandier, is one of the ablest and 
most indefatigable defenders of the Galli- 
canism of the seventeenth century against 
the ultramontane theories which are pre- 
vailing in the Church of France at pres- 
ent. His sketch of the character of St. 
Augustine is said to be of superior abil- 
ity. Interesting chapters are given on 
the views of St. Augustine respecting 
social order, property, slavery, capital 


* Corbiére, Histoire de 
Montpelier. Montpelier, 2 
+ Abbe Flottes, Etudes sur Saint Augustin, 
sou genie, sou dine, saphilosophie. Paris, 1862. 
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| punishment, and liberty of conscience. 
| With regard to the latter point, the 
opinions of the great Bishop of Hippo 
underwent, in the course of time, a pain- 
ful change. At first his relations to the 
heretics were characterized by the ut- 
most mildness and charity. But when 
the Donatists made alarming progress 
among the African Churches the urgent 
representations of his colleagues caused 
a radical change of his views. He be- 
came the most ardent advocate of the 
compulsory suppression of every heresy, 
and he based this shocking theory on 
the passage in Luke xiv, where the 
master of a house, after the invited 
guests have declined to come, orders the 
servants to bring in the poor, the maimed, 
the halt, the blind, from the streets and 
lanes of the city, and when there was yet 
room, to “ go out into the highways and 


) 


hedges, and compel them to come in. 
| This interpretation, by a Church father 
so profoundly revered, has been, in the 
following centuries, the source of incal- 
culable mischief. It was one of the 
principal weapons with which ecclesias- 
tical and royal despots attempted to jus- 
tify the murder of millions of good’citi- 
zeus on the charge of heresy. Even 
men like Bossuet were induced, by the 
weight of Augustine’s authority, to ad- 
vocate compulsory measures against 
heretics. Abbé Flottes condemns with 
inflexible firmness both the principle of 
religious intolerance and the opinion of 
St. Augustine, which has done so much 
for supporting it. In this he is in accord 
with the distinguished men who are at 
the head of the so-called liberal school 
of French Catholics, such as Montalem- 
bert, Prince Broglie, Father Gratry, Ab- 
be Maret, and others. 
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Art. XI.—SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES, AND OTHERS OF 
THE HIGHER PERIODICALS. 


American Quarterly Reviews. 


AMERICAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, July, 1862.—1. Psychology and Skep- 
ticism. 2. Comparative Grammar. 3. The Origin of Idolatry: A Criti- 
cism of Rawlinson and others, 4. The Temptation of Christ. 5. Brit- 
ish Sympathy with America, 6. The Presbyterian General Assem- 
blies, 

BrsyicAL REPERTORY AND PRINCETON REVIEW, July, 1862.—1. Dr. 
Hickok’s Philosophy. 2. Vindications of Dr. Hickok’s Philosophy. 
3. Augustine. 4. Diversity of Species inthe Human Race. 5. The 
General Assembly. 6. Slavery and the Slave-trade. 

BrBLioTHECA SACRA AND BrsiicaL Reposrrory, July, 1862.—1. Church 
Book of the Puritans at Geneva, from 1555 to 1560. 2. Semitic Com- 
parative Philology. 3, A Shaksperian Glossary for our English Bible, 
4. The Bible and Sfavery. 5. Quatrefages and Godron in reply to 
Agassiz on the Origin and Distribution of Mankind. 6. Hopkinsianism. 

CONGREGATIONAL QUARTERLY, July, 1862.—Zachariah Eddy. Congrega- 
tional Churches and Ministers in Portage and Summit Counties, Ohio. 
A True Revival of Religion. Oratio Dominica. Result of a Council at 
Grafton, Mass., in 1744. A Hymn of Thomas Aquinas, A, D. 1262. Sketch 
of the Half Century History of the Congregational Church in Litehfieid, 
Me. Captain Miles Standish’s Books. The Worship of the Christian 
Sanctuary. President Chauncy’s Oration, 1622. Two Hundred Years 
Ago in New England. The Rebellion to be Tributary to Congregation- 
alism. Lessons from Statistics. Summary of the Presbyterian Church. 
First Congregational Church, Woburn, Mass., (with engraving.) 

DANVILLE REVIEW, June, 1862.—1. Studies on the Bible, No. I. 2. The 
Secession Conspiracy in Kentucky, and its Overthrow; with the Rela- 
tions of both to the General Revolt. 3. Imputation and Original Sin. 
4. The Immortality of Man. 5. The General Assembly of 1862 of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, 

EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY Review, October, 1862.—1. The Book of Job. 
2. Martin Luther. 3. Public Worship. 4. Philip Jacob Spener. 5. Our 
General Synod. 6. The Crusades. 7. The Great Commandment. 8. Re- 
marks on Romans vi, 3, 4. 

FREEWILL BaprisT QUARTERLY, July, 1862.—1. The English Bible in 
Manuscript and its Translators. 2. Public Life. 3. Elias Hutchins in 
North Carolina. 4. Human Culture. 5. Governmentof God. 6. Christ’s 
Universal Possessions. 

PRESBYTERIAN QUARTERLY REVIEW, July, 1862.—1. Readjustment of 
Christianity. 2. Man and Men. 3. The General Assembly of 1862. 
4, The Future of the Colored Race in America. 

UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY, July, 1862.—14. Regeneration. 15. A Provi- 
dential View of War. 16. Allegiance to Government. 17. The Holy 
Spirit. 18. Law versus Force. 19. Idolatry Better fhan Practical 
Atheism. 20, President Miner’s Inaugural. 21. The Assistance ren- 
dered by Man to his Maker. 22. Evil often a Stimulant to Good. 
23. Our Late Publisher. 
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English Reviews. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN EVANGELICAL REVIEW, July, 1862.—1. The Poet- 
ical Element in Scripture. 2. The Theological System of Emmons. 
3. Montalembert’s Monks of the West. 4. Power in the Pulpit. 
5. Dorner on the Sinless Perfection of Jesus. 6. The Greek Testament 
of Webster and Wilkinson. 7. Rougemont on the Primitive People— 
their Religion, History, and Civilization. 8. Mr. Buckle’s Philosophy 
of the Mind. 

British QuARTERLY Review, July, 1862.—1. The Science of Language. 
2. George Frederick Handel. 3. Ritual Uniformity a Protestant Inno- 
vation. 4. Peaks and Passes. 5. France and Italy. 6. The English 
School of Painting. 7. Déllinger on the Church and the Churches. 
8. The Turkish Empire. 9. The Great Exhibition of 1862. 


THe CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, July, 1862.—1. M. Mudry’s French Trans- 
lations. 2. Scott on Unclean Spirits. 3. Literature of the Lord’s. Prayer. 
4. Replies to “ Essays and Reviews.” 5. George Herbert and his Times. 
6. The Sarum Missal. 7. Publications of the Surtees Society. 8. The 
Future of the Scottish Liturgy. 

JouRNAL oF SAcRED LrreRaTuRE AND Brenrcal Recorp, July, 1862.— 
1. Religion of the Ancient Romans. 2. The “Te Deum.” 3. Sacred 
Trees. 4. Monasticism in the West—Benedict of Nursia. Part II. 
5. The Epistle of St. Jude. 6. Clement of Alexandria and his Defense 
of the Faith. 7. What is Superstition? 8. The Record of Creation, 
9. Exegesis of Difficult Texts. 10. Peter's Denial] of Christ. 11. New 
Testament Critics: Tischendorf versus Tregelles, 12. The Antediluvian 
World, its Longevity and Progress in the Arts. 13. The Gospel of St. 
Luke. 14. Considerations on the State of Man: Tending to a Holy 
Life. ‘ 

LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, July, 1862.—1. Memoirs of Sir Marc Isambard 
Brunel. 2. Sussex. 3. Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury. 4. The 
Volunteers and National Defense. 5. English Poetry from Dryden and 
Cowper. 6, The International Exhibition. 7. The Hawaiian Islands. 
8. The Bicentenary. 

Westminster Revirw. July, 1862.—1. The Life and Policy of Pitt. 
2. Dr. Davidson’s Introduction to the Old Testament. 3. Election Ex- 
penses. 4, Sir William Hamilton: his Doctrines of Perception and 
Judgment. 5. English Rule in India. 6. Celebrated Literary Friend- 
ships. 7. The Dawn of Animal Life, 

Lonpon Review, (WESLEYAN,) July, 1862.—1. Rénan on the Shemitic 
Tongues. 2. Froude’s History of England, vols. 5 and 6. 3. The Mor- 
mons at Home. 4. The Portal Family. 5. Vocation and Training of 
the Christian Ministry. 6. Esquiros on the English. 7. The Bi-Cente- 
nary of Non-conformity. 

The learned and able article on Rénan is the gem of this number. 

It is mainly a review of that author’s work entitled, ‘ Histoire Gén- 

érale et Systeme Comparé des Langues Sémitique.” In this work 

M. Rénan h&s, with pre-eminent genius and learning, but in a spirit 

vitiated by his skeptical dogma, applied to the Shemitic languages 

those methods of comparative philosophy with which Bopp and 
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others have wrought such wonderful results in the Aryan or Indo- 
Germanic tongues. The reviewer, with a great mastery of his 
subject, discriminates between the excellences and defects of Rénan, 
and very successfully shows that the results of his researches may 
be separated from the skeptical alloy. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW, July, 1862.—1. The Explorers of Australia. 2. Wel- 
lington’s Supplementary Dispatches. 38. Sir G. C. Lewis's Astronomy 
of the Ancients. 4. Earl Stanhope’s Life of Pitt. 5. Troyon’s Lacus- 
trine Abodes of Man. 6. Weber’s Gleanings from German Archives. 
7. Iron—its Uses and Manufacture. 8. Remains of Mrs, Richard Trench. 
9, Dollinger on the Temporal Power. 

The articles on Laecustrine Abodes of Man is a detail, intensely 

interesting, of the evidences of the ancient existence of pre-histor- 

ical races inhabiting the lakes and bays of Europe. Hitherto the 
doctrine has been that the Celts were the first tide of immigration 
from the East into the once howling wastes now tenanted by the 
highest civilization. But the present geological signs show that, 
ages before, a race of an inferior stature, who used warlike imple- 
ments of stone only, lived in villages based upon platforms sus- 
tained by piles driven into the lake bottom at a little distance from 
the shore, with which they were connected by a bridge of similar 
structure. Immense masses of the remains of this race are 
revealed in different parts of Europe, of their life and of their 
ultimate destruction by a second more civilized tace, who used 

weapons of bronze. These, in their turn, were exterminated by a 

third race, identified with the -Celts, a race of iron. 

As to the antiquity of the first of these races, Troyon estimates 
that they may have existed three thousand three hundred years 
ago. But M..Morlot dates them as far back as seven thousand 
years. The reviewer in a note informs us that Sir Charles Lyell 
is preparing a work on the evidences for human fossil remains. 


Tue NatronaL Review, July, 1862.—1. Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 
2. M. Rénan’s Translation of Job. 3. The Roman Index of Forbidden 
Books. 4. The Growth of the Early Italian Poetry. 5. Baxter and 
Owen. 6. Modern Latin Verse. 7. Political and Religious Phases of 
the Roman Question. 8. The Slave Power and the Secession War. 

The name of M. Rénan has become eminent in the department of 

Shemitic literature. This gentleman was born in 1823, and was 

at first destined for holy orders. He prosecuted at Paris the study 

of Arabic, Syriac, and Hebrew, and obtained the Volney prize for 

a dissertation on the Shemitic languages. Having become thor- 

oughly imbued with Neological principles, he dismissed all pur- 

pose of an ecclesiastical profession, and obtained a position in the 

Fourtn Series, Vout. XIV.—44 
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national library. He has published a number of treatises on com- 
parative philology, some translations of Old Testament books, and 
various articles and archeological memoirs which have attracted 
the notice of the literary world. 

The “dogma” with which M. Rénan commences, is thus stated 
in this Review: 

The science of criticism must start with proclaiming that the miracle has no 


place whatever in the tissue of human affairs, or in the order of the facts of nature ; 
that everything in history is capable of human explanation, even when that expla- 


nation escapes us from want of sufficient knowledge. ... He avows the deep- 
est respect for religion, as being the universal instinct and necessity of man’s 
nature. He thinks the formulas of religion are the utterances, and the doubts and 


questionings of men as to their ultimate destiny are the consequences of the same 
instinct. The instinct will shape itself differently, according to the race, country, 
climate, and habits of life of each people; at the bottom it is essentially a human 
instinct. And the forms and systems of belief may be salutary or hurtful. Though 
ordinarily what is narrow and hurtful in the dogma will become harmless in prac- 
tical life, the superstitions which displease the cultivated man will become the ideal 
and poetry of life to the uncultivated. And because religion is such a need and 
necessity of human nature, because it does that which philosophy cannot—raise 
man’s life above material interests, and awaken in him hopes of a higher destiny 
than the present—therefore the critic must not only respect it, but do it reverence. 
‘I avow that [ should be inconsolable,”’ says M. Rénan, “if I knew that my writ- 
ings would offend one of those simple souls who worship so well in spirit.’’ 

Of course the criticism which opens a professed revelation with 
the assumption that everything miraculous, and therefore every- 
thing that is revelation, must be false, is little likely to furnish 
results aceeptable to those who start with no such dogma. 

. : 

The National Review has, upon the subject of slavery and the 
American war, revolved the circuit of the horizon, and now points 
due north. 


German Reviews. 


JAHRBUCHER FUR DEvuTSCHE THEOLOGIE. (Year-books of German Theol- 
ogy. Second Number, 1862.)—1. Schmidt, Origen, and Augustine as 
Apologists. 2. Plitt, On the Organic-Genetic Character of the Doctrinal 
Development of the Christian Church, 3. Wittichen, On the Tendency 
and Doctrinal Content of the Synoptical Sermons of Jesus. (Sermons 
of Jesus in the three “ Synoptical ” Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke.) 

The second article, by Hermann Plitt, Inspector of the Theo- 

logical Seminary of the Moravians at Gnadenfeld, undertakes to 

show that the history of the Christian doctrine, as well as the his- 
tory of the Christian Church in general, is, in the full sense of the 
word, a development ; that, while it was planned and regulated by 

God, it was at the same time to grow up under the influence of 

men, and bear the mark of the great historical junctures through 

which the Church had to pass, and of the individuality of the 
prominent men who were the leaders of the Church of their times. 
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The character of the development, according to our author, is 
designated by Christ himself in the two parables of the mustard- 
grain and the leaven. The one symbolizes the creative power with 
which the new germ settles in and grows up from the receptive 
soil; the other shows the penetrating and transforming agency 
which shapes the new creation. In the one we see the creative 
power of the spirit, in the other the conquering power of love. In 
the several epochs and prominent men of Church history, sometimes 
the one principle, sometimes the other prevails. Thus it was even 
in the apostolic Church. Paul and John were the representative 
men of these two principles. The Church, in the following ages, 
leaned sometimes more on the Pauline, sometimes more on the 
Johnanean theology, and consequently developed the doctrines of 
Christianity more in the one or the other form. In conclusion, the 
author lays down his views about the course Protestant theology 
ought to take in future. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHTE THEOLOGIE. (Journal for Scien- 
titic Theology, edited by Dr. Hilgenfeld, Professor at Jena. Third Num- 
ber, 1862.)—1. Hilgenfeld, The Two Epistles to the Thessalonians; their 
Contents and Origin. 2. Uhlemann, On Gog and Magog. 3. Egli, The 
Septuagint. 4. Paul, On the Doctrine of the Trinity in the Works of 
the Apologist Theophilus. 5. Bohmer, A new edition of the Comment- 
ary of Melancthon to the Epistle to the Romans, 


Dr. Hilgenfeld, of Jena, who, after the death of Dr. Baur, is the 
ablest representative of the critical school of German theology, 
seeks to show in the first article that the second epistle to the 
Thessalonians was not written by the Apostle Paul, while he admits 
the authenticity of the first. Baur rejected the authenticity of the 
first epistle to the Thessalonians, as well as that of all other,Paul- 
ine epistles, with the exception of those to the Galatians, Corinth- 
ians, and Romans. Hilgenfeld acknowledges, besides, the authen- 
ticity of the epistles to the Philippians, Philemon, and the first to 
the Thessalonians. 

In the second article Professor Uhlemann, of Gottingen, gives an 
article on the history, the residence, and the signification of Gog 
and Magog. He finds that the names of Gog and Magog signify 
two northern but little known tribes. which were feared by their 
neighbors: The name passed over from the Bible into the rab- 
binical literature and the Koran, and has maintained itself in the 


eastern countries up to the present day. They lived north-east of 


the Bulgarians, and comprised all the unknown savage tribes north 
of the Black Sea, Caucasus, and the Caspian Sea, and from there to 
the furthest east. Gog was the name of the whole or a part of the 
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Caucasus, and signifies mountain. The name of Caucasus itself pre- 
serves the name, for Kavraatoy (ovpoc) is equal to Kave-Aozor, the 
Asiatic mountain, and Kavx is identical with Gog. As the name ofa 
tribe, Gog means “the mountaineers.” The signification of Magog 


or the Highest Gog, 


5 


is, either the *“‘ country of the mountaineers’ 


THEOLOGISCHE STUDIEN UND KritTIKEN. (Theological Essays and Reviews. 
Fourth Number.)—ssays. 1. Hundeshagen, Ulric Zwingle and his 
Retormatory Labors, Compared with Luther and Calvin. 2. Kleinert, 
On the Subject of the Prophecy, Isa. lii, 13—-liii, 12. Thoughts and 
Remarks. 1, Koster, Epistle to Dr. Reiche and Dr. Meyer, on Rom. viii, 
18-28. 2. Knédel, On the First Epistle of Clement of Rome to the 
Corinthians. 38. Sengler, On the Ontological and Economical Trinity. 
Reviews. 1. Buttmann, Novum Testamentum Greece, noticed by the 
author. 2. Witte, The Gospel in Italy. Noticed by Holtzmann. Mis- 
cellaneous, 1. Ullmann, On the Tercentenary of the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism in North America. 

The most important article of this number is the first. Dr. Hun- 

deshagen insists that the importance of Zwingle as a reformer has 

generally not been sufticiently acknowledged. He believes, with 

Ranke, that Zwingle was the greatest reformer Switzerland ever 

produced. He finds that more recently a greater interest in the 

history of Zwingle has been awakened, and more justice done him. 

On oceasion of the tercentenary of the Reformation in Zurich a 

new edition of his works was published. Some years later, a 

selection of them was published for popular use. (Christoffel, 

Auswahl aus Z.’s Schriften. Zurich, 1843. 15 vols.) His doc- 

trinal system has been elucidated in a number of articles in the theo- 

logical periodicals ; a number of biographies have been published, 

(by Réder, Christoffel, and others,) and greater attention has been in 

general shown to him in theological and historical works. On the 

basis of all these new investigations Dr. Hundeshagen undertakes to 
give a complete view of all his labors for the religious and political 
reform of Switzerland, and compares him with Luther and Calvin. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUER HistortscHE THEOLOGIE. (Journal for Historical 
Theology. Fourth Number, 1862.)—1. Dr. Nippold, Heinrich Niclaes 
and the House of Love, (second article.) 2. Ebrard, the Culdean Church 
in the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Centuries, 38. Baumgarten, Two 
Documents in the Case of Baumgarten. 

. 

The subject of the first article has been briefly noticed by us in the 

preceding number of the Methodist Quarterly Review. The con- 

tinuation in this number of the Journal for Historic Theology treats 
of the writings and doctrines of Heinrich Niclaes. 


The’second article is only the beginning of an essay on the Cul- 
dees, or, as the author calls them, the Culdean Church. To judge 
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by the length which the essay is to have, the treatment must be 
exhaustive. The first article confines itself to a discussion of the 
different calculations of the time of Easter, which the ancient 
Churches deemed so important as to excommunicate each other on 
account of their disagreement about it, and which even modern 
scholars, like Dr. Ebrard, consider a*subject worth a laborious 
investigation, extending over about sixty pages. 


French Reviews. 


REVUE DES DEvx MonpeEs.—May 15.—3. D’Haussonvi.e, Le Congrés 
de Vienne. 5. Foraves, l’Ere des George & D. Mazapg, Affaires du 
Mexique. 

June 1.—CHERBULIEZ, 1. Le Comte Kostia, (1st article.) 2. Lz Duc p’AYEN, 
La Constitution Anglaise, 4. ReEymonp, La Marine Comparée de la 
France et de Angleterre, (1st article.) 5. Le Comre BERNARD D'HAR- 
court, La Premiere Ambassade Frangaise en Chine. 6. JAcoss, La 
Region des Lacs de l’Afrique Equatoriale. 11. Patuu, Une Colonie 
Militaire Annamite. 

June 15.—1. De Mazanpk, la Russie sous ’Empereur Alexandre IT., (1st 
article.) 3. RaymMonp, la Marine Comparée de la France et de l’Angle- 
terre, (2d article.) 5. Recxus, Le Bresil et la Colonization, (1st article.) 
6. CHERBULIEZ, Le Comte Kostia, (2d article.) 10. Janer, Une De- 
fense des Spiritualisme. 

July 1.—1. AMEDEE TurTeRRY, Stilicon. 2. Esqurros, Exposition Uni- 
verselle de 1862. 3. Raymonp, Ja Marine Comparée de la France et de 
lAngleterre, (3d article.) 7. Renan, Art du Moyen Age. 10, JEFF- 
roy, Deux Poemes Populaires de la Finlande. 

July 15.—1. Guizot, Un Projet de Mariage Royal, (1st article.) 2. CHErR- 
BULIEZ, le Comte Kostia, (4th article.) 3. RENE DE Courcy, la Gréce 
depuis ’Avénement du Roi Othon. 4. Recuvs, le Bresil, (2d article.) 
5. RayMonp, La Marine Comparée de la France et de l’Angleterre, (4th 
article.) 10. TAILLANDIER, Saint Augustin et la Liberte de Conscience. 


The article of Mr. Janet, in the number of June 15, headed a 
* Defense of Spiritualism,” is not, as many may infer from the title, 
a defense of the movement known by this name in America, but 
refers to a school of metaphysical philosophy, known as the spirit- 
ualistic school. Mr. Janet reviews a work by Mr. Saisset, called 
Essay de Philosophie Religieuse, which defends the views of this 
School. The religious doctrine of Mr. Saisset and his school is 
reduced to three points: 1. The existence of God is a truth of 
intuition, and the different proofs which are given for it are only 
an analysis of the natural movement of the spirit which is carry- 
ing us toward God. 2. God is distinguished from the world by 
the thought of himself and by self-consciousness. 3. The world 
expresses the absolute infinity of God by its relative infinity ; that 
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is to say, by an unlimited extension in time and space. The 
reviewer of Mr. Saisset admits entirely and without reserve the 
second of these propositions. The first he admits equally, but with 
a little more regard to the classic proofs for the existence of God. 
As to the third proposition, the reviewer says that also it has his 
preference, although not his adhesion, as the principles of Descartes 
forbid him to affirm anything that is not entirely evident. The 
reviewer regards the large circulation of the book of Mr. Saisset, 
which has already appeared in a fourth edition, as a cheerful sign 
of the times, since it proves that the new materialistic schools, which 
have of late made great efforts to denounce all philosophy no less 
than religion, have nog attained their end. 





REVUE CHRETIENNE.—May, 1862.—1. Kunn, Les Lettres de Madame 
Swetchine. 2. BonnET, La Jeunesse de Paleario. 3. Fiscu, La Vie 
Religieuse aux Etats-Unis. 4. De Pressense, Deux Articles du Journal 
le Temps. 

June.—1, Pozzy, Diversités des Races Humaines. 2. Bersrer, Le Chris- 
tianism et le Progrés Social. 8. RosseEuw-Samt-Hi=arre, Fragment 
dune Legon Professée 4 la Sorbonne. , 

July.—\. Rosskeuw-Sarnt-HiLarRE, De la Poésie Lyrique en France. 
2. Rurrer, Francesco Spiera. 3. Pozzy, Diversité des Races Humaines, 
(second article.) 

In the May number Pastor Fisch, of Paris, concludes his interesting 

series of articles on the Religious Life of the United States, which 

have since been published in book form under the title, Les Etats- 

Unis, en 1861. Pastor Fisch, like his countryman and coreligionist, 

Count Gasparin, ranks among the warmest friends of the United 

States. He throughout his letters shows a great admiration of the 

religious and political institutions of our Union. He has a firm 

conviction that the crisis which now tests the character of the 
people will be successfully passed, and that then the Union will 
stand higher in the esteem of the world than ever before. His 
account of the moral and religious condition of our country is as 
calm as impartial, and on the whole as accurate as it is sympathetic, 
and it will therefore hardly fail to make on public opinion in France 

a favorable impression in our behalf. As a proof of the spirit 

which pervades his letters, we give the concluding words of his last 

article: : 
[ should be happy if I have succeeded in showing the beneficial power of Chris- 
tian truth, free from all human fetters and restored to its primitive condition. 

Without doubt this truth is forcing its way in the world with difficulty. It is with 

jt as with some of those rivers which descend from high mountains. Often enor- 

mous rocks obstruct their passage; their channel is narrowed, they disappear 
under clouds of foam, and they do not regain their liberty until they have escaped 
from the mountains which they have rent. Such is the crisis through which the 
religious life is now passing in the United States. It is the painful regeneration 
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of a people, over the origin of which strong evangelical convictions presided, but 
which still opposed to them formidable barriers. Soon the gloomy defiles will 
have been crossed. The downfall of slavery, after having been so long delayed, 
will be all the more striking. The religious life in America will retake its peacea- 
ble course. Then it will be free, to expand with unparalleled power over a renewed 
land, and the world will learn once more that the Gospel is the safety of nations as 
wel] as of individuals. 





—_ep-o— 


Art. XII—QUARTERLY BOOK-TABLE. 
Religion, Theology, and Biblieal Literature. 


The Parable of the Ten Virgins, in Six Discourses; and a Sermon on the 
Judgeship of the Saints. By Josern A. Sertss, D.D., author of “ Last 
Times,” ‘* Gospel in Leviticus,” ‘“ Lectures on Hebrews,” etc. 12mo., pp. 
189. Philadelphia: Smith, English, & Co. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. 

Dr. Seiss expounds the interesting passage of Scripture mentioned 

in his title-page with a scholarship, an impressiveness, and a piety 

which command our respect. His exposition belongs, however, to 
the Millenarian school; a school which, however characterized by 

a fervid tone of piety, founds its appeals very much upon what we 

esteem a mistaken interpretation of Scripture, and is ever treading 

upon the verge of a precipice of danger. 

His theory is that the second advent of Christ is now chrono- 
logically near at hand; that at its arrival the personal reign of 
Christ and his saints will be established over the earth, while the 
generations of men will still flow on in endless succession. The 
virgins of the parable, wise and foolish, are Christians of a higher 
and a lower piety; their sleep is the indifference of the Church in 
regard to Christ’s coming; and the rejection of the foolish virgins 
is, in his view, consistent with their final salvation. 

We hold, with the great body of ancient commentators, that the 
sleep of the virgins is the slumber in death of the generations of 
men. We can scarce believe that our Lord should not have left 
on record some significant intimation, of what history has proved 
to be the fact, that there would be ages of mortality and death 
between his first and second coming. There is nothing in the par- 
able to indicate that the slumber of the virgins was blamable, or to 
disprove that it was a natural and rightful procedure. The natural 
impression is that they retire to repose in darkness, expecting to be 
awakened at the proper time, and to rise, when called, to light 
their lamps, or rather torches, to join the bridal procession. That 
the so-called lamps were not the illuminators of the interior of a 
house, but utensils used for a torch-light procession, we know 
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from the customs of Jewish weddings. The word “trimmed” 
means in the Greek set in order; and part of this setting in order, as 
we learn from Mr. Ward’s narrative, was lighting the torch. The 
slumber of the virgins, therefore, was a rightful and natural fact. 
The charge which is implied against the rejected five virgins, and 
which is inconsistent with their Christian character, is not that they 
neglected to keep awake, but that they were foolish, and showed 
their folly by taking “no oil” for their torches, so that when they 
came to light them for the procession the dry wicks soon expired. 
The solemn words of the bridegroom, “ I never knew you,” are too 
decisive to admit the supposition that they were truly regenerate. 





————— 


The Testimony of Christ to Christianity. By PETER Bayne, A.M., Author 
of “Christian Life,” etc. 12mo., pp. 200. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. New 
York: Sheldon & Co. Cincinnati: Geo. 8. Blanchard. 1862. 

This excellent monograph does not, as we expected, present a full 
refutation of the notion that Christ did not make miracles an evi- 
dential basis of his religion. It is rather an argument for Chris- 
tianity, based upon the fact that Christ assumed to work miracles, 
that he would not deceive, and could not be mistaken. The struc- 
ture of the argument is in some degree original; but perhaps the 
details hardly equal the outline. Mr. Bayne writes in a style ani- 
mated and varied, but wanting in compactness, exactness, and 
finish. The work contains many fine passages and valuable thoughts, 
and is on the whole an excellent additional chapter to evidential 
literature. Among its most choice paragraphs is the following 
reply to the charge, that the Gospel histories are the product of 
oriental easy faith and fancy: 

The Jewish people, first of all, were markedly different from every other Eastern 
race. No nation ever was more practical. Amid the vagaries of Oriental poly- 
theism they held firm the belief in one God; and for eighteen hundred years, 
though scattered and peeled, with nationality destroyed and scepter broken, they 
have shown themselves capable of being pitted, in the arena of commerce, of 
science, of art, and of literature, with the most robust and sharp-minded Western 
races. The Jews have been a gold-dust among the nations of modern Europe, a 
gold-dust which will one day be gathered into the crown of humanity. Christian- 
ity, in the second place, was, almost from the first, a thing of the West. It had 
not received its name when it was taken up by the acute Greek intellect; a few 
years after the death of Christ it was accepted in the city of Rome; it has since 
appeared too definite, practical, and calmly wise to be retained in purity by the 
Asiatic mind; but it “is still,” as says Gibbon, “ professed by the nations of Eu- 
rope, the most distinguished portion of human kind in arts and learning as well 
as in arms.’”” The most complete refutation, however, which can be conceived ot 
this thoughtless sophism, is derived from a consideration of the exact balance ot 
all powers in the Saviour’s mind. Christ’s parables and similitudes are clothed in 
no Oriental drapery; they have a chaste simplicity and clear cut distinctness, 
which ally them to the most exquisite poetry of ancient Greece and of modern 
Europe. In intellect, as in every human characteristic, Christ belongs not to a 
nation, but to mankind; he is the second Adam, the type of perfect humanity. 
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‘ Scripture Cabinet ; or, Texts and Truths Illustrated. By Erwin Hovss, 
A.M. 12mo., pp. 432. Cincinnati: Poe & Hitchcock. 1862. 

The plan of Mr. House is to adduce a striking text and furnish some 

incident or other illustration apposite to its thought. The illustra- 

tion is usually from the pen of some eminent author. The book 

is thence a series of gems from the best intellects strung on a Scrip- 

ture thread. It becomes a fund in reserve for preacher or layman. 

Reference is rendered easy by copious indexes. It bears the marks 

of the skill and taste of its preparer; and is entitled to a place in 
popular use. We commend it to an extended circulation. 


ee 


The “I Wills” of Christ: being thoughts upon some of the passages in which 
the words “I will” were used by the Lord Jesus Christ. By the Rev. 
Puriie BENNETT Power, M. A., Incumbent of Christ Church, Worthing, 
Author of the “I Wills” of the Psalms, etc., etc. 12mo., pp. 395. New 
York: Carters. 1862. 

This title is somewhat quaint, and, we opine, not in the best of 
good taste: the book itself is nevertheless earnest, clear, evangeli- 
val, and very readable. The character of the contents, seen 
“through a glass darkly” in the title-page, may be inferred from 
the subjects discussed in the nine chapters which compose the vol- 
ume. These are, The “I Will” of Invitation, of Reception, of 
Healing, of Confession, of Service, of Comfort, of Disposal, of Sub- 
jection, of Glorification. Each of these themes is briefly discussed 
by the author, and then, when practicable, illustrated by examples 
gathered from every quarter, and skillfully handled, so that the les- 
son taught by them is brought out in bold relief. Some of the 
chapters are more than half quotations; yet there is no rambling, no 
degeneracy into the mere retailing of religious anecdotes. It is 
rather the collating of Christian experiences, a harmony of the life- 
gospels which good men make of their history. The author’s style 
is unpretending and attractive, and the effect upon the mind and 
heart of the reader can hardly fail to be a good one. Cc. 
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Address to Class-Leaders. By E. 8. JANES. 12mo., pp. 46. New York: 
Carlton & Porter. 1862. 
This impressive discourse, on a very important topic, by Bishop 
Janes, is a tract for the times. Its pertinent suggestions, forcible 
argument, and eloquent appeals, will, we trust, command for it a 
general attention, Every pastor, preacher, and class-leader should 
furnish himself a copy for well-digested study. 
The subject of class-meetings seems, at the present time, to 
awaken a special attention in the Church. So long as our itiner- 
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ancy endures, the class is a counterpart necessary to the effective 
discipline of the Church. We think the right of the Church 
authoritatively to require the attendance of her laity upon these 
means is just as unquestionable as her right to require her ministry 
to itinerate. We may be safe in saying that that will ever be a 
well-ordered Church where the class efficiently performs its discip- 
linary functions. Very strongly do we reprobate any effort to 
remove the absoluteness of the condition to membership of the per- 
formance of this duty; for the refusal of class attendance is a with- 
drawal of the most elementary support from the institutions of the 
Church. 





John Albert Bengel’s Gnomon of the New Testament. Pointing out from the 
natural force of the words the Simplicity, Depth, Harmony, and Saving 
Power of its Divine Thoughts. A new translation, by CHARLTON T. 
Lewis, M.A., and MARVIN Vincent, M.A., Professors in Troy University. 
Vol. Il. 8vo., pp. 980. Philadelphia: Perkinpine & Higgins. New 
York: Sheldon & Co, 1862. 

This second volume of Bengel’s great work covers Romans—Reve- 

lation. Excluding matter rendered obsolete by time, the editors 

have supplied notes from Alford, Calvin, De Wette, Liicke, Meyer, 

Tregelles, and others. Hearty thanks are due to the enterprising 

editors and publishers for bringing this Bengel, modified on the 

principle of a wise utility, within the easy reach of American 
preachers and Biblical scholars. 





emo 


Philosophy, Metaphysics, and General Science. 


A Dictionary of English Etymology. By Hensiteian WeEpewoop, M.A., 
late Fellow of Christian College, Cambridge. Vol. I. (A-D.) With 
notes and additions by Grorek P. Marsu. 8vo., pp. 237. New York: 
Sheldon & Co. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1862. 

This tall, thin octavo, one of the elegant products of the Cam- 

bridge Riverside press, is the commencement by Mr. Marsh of the 

republication of a valuable English contribution to English ety- 
mology. “The principal object of the work,” according to Mr. 

Marsh, “is to illustrate and enforce the theory that language is 

imitative in its origin and primary character.” 

This doctrine of the origination of a large part of human lan- 
guage, though repudiated by Max Miller, is ably, and it would 
seem to us conclusively maintained by a copious body of instances, 
in the introduction by the learned author. <A large number of 
words, ordinarily supposed to be the illegitimate and transient 
products of the day, such as fiz, whack, bump, bang, are venerable 
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denizens in old literature ; perhaps (like s/am found in Lapland) in 
the modern sister languages. 

The author proposes to accomplish his work in two more vol. 
umes. The work, with valuable additions by Mr. Marsh, will be 
found replete with interest to the inquiring linguistic student. 
Such authors as Wedgwood, Max Miiller, and B. W. Dwight may 
be particularly recommended to the study of any blatant ignoramus 
in our rural periodicals who may imagine that to repudiate one of 
Aristotle’s etymologies is to claim a superiority in Greek over the 
great Stagirite himself. 


Manual of Homeopathic Theory and Practice. Designed for the use of 
Physicians and Families. By ArtHur Lutze, M.D. Translated from 
the German, with additions, by Caartes J. HeEmprEL, M.D. From the 
sixteenth thousand of the German edition. 12mo., pp. 750. New York: 
William Radde. Philadelphia: William Radde. 1862. 


This is claimed to be a standard in Homeopathic practice; at 


least so we judge from its bearing the indorsement of Hempel and + 


the imprint of Radde. It appears to occupy the pure, or some 
would say, the ultra ground of the system. Its arrangement is very 
clear, and we doubt not the practitioners of that treatment, profes- 
sional or lay, will find it one of the best as well as latest manuals. 
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History, Biography, and Topography. 


The City of the Saints, and Across the Rocky Mountains to California. 
By Ricwarp F. Burton, Author of “ The Lake Region of Central Africa,” 
etc. With Illustrations. 8vo., pp. 574. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Mr. Burton took notes as he traveled. He had his writing appa- 
ratus on the spot, and, although his narrative has been of course 
critically retouched, the record is made in sight of the object. We 
are fully ready to believe his description of any material object, or 
his narrative of any physical fact; but when he departs from mat- 
ters of fact, Mr. Burton can utter nothing amounting to the dignity 
of an opinion. Mr. Burton is conscious of a habit of seeing every- 
thing in a ridiculous light, and his apology is the same as the 
Hunchback in Byron made for his deformity, “I was born so, 
mother.” To us his clumsy vivacity seems attributable to an invet- 
erate purpose, rather than to the gift of nature. He favors Mor- 
monism, holding it to be no worse than all other religions. His 
pretended account of the origin of Mormonism is a very needless 
piece of stultification. 
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Harper's Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe and the East: being a guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, Sicily, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Spain, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Great 
Britain and Ireland. By PEMBROKE FerrRipGE, With a map, embrac- 
ing colored routes of travel in the above countries. 12mo., pp. 459. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1862. 

The above title is a very good guide-book through the contents of 

the volume. The work is eminently familiar and practical, aiming 

to tell you as explicitly and frankly what you want to know before 
starting, as your personal friend just returned from the tour could. 

And if you have no purpose of traveling, it is the best substitute 

for an actual tour that we have lately seen. , 





o> 


Politics, Law, and General Morals. 


America before Europe. Principles and Interests. By Count AGENOR 
Gaspartn. Translated from advance sheets, by MAry L. Boorn. 12mo., 
pp. 419. New York: Charles Scribner. 1862. 

We wish Europe possessed that moral susceptibility which would 

render this work as acceptable to her conscience as it is to Ameri- 

can feelings. We might then hope that Gasparin’s clear and accu- 
rate statement of facts, his exposition of fundamental principles, and 
his irresistible conclusions would conduce to the mutual respect 
and peace of the two continents for a century. We fear, however, 
that his lofty assertion of truth is fully,appreciated in America 
only. But even here there is ample need that both government 
and people should heed, as from our warmest advocate, monitions 
like the following: 

Many men less confident than myself are obstinate in believing that so long as 
separation does not take place, the amalgamation of principles will subsist. They 
wish the North to constitute a purely abolition state. They think this the only 
means of dissolving the democratic*party, and destroying the thought of compro- 
mise. It seems to them that, slavery being concentrated on one side and liberty 
on the other, it would be to the advantage of every one. The censtitutional trans- 
formation which abolition supposes might be accomplished with the majorities 
required by the compact; everything would go on, therefore, in a more regular and 
surer manner. 

I comprehend this point of view, which is not my own. Once more, if the ques- 
tion were to choose between Union without abolition and abolition without Union, 
I would vote for the latter, certain that it alone could accord with the honor and 
greatness of the United States. The miserable Union which would be purchased 
by an act of cowardice would not be worth the trouble of picking up; it would 
tarnish the cause of America and compromise its future. 


To the present state of feeling in our country the title of Gas- 
parin’s book is hardly palatable. The implication that America is 
standing for judgment before the tribunal of Europe is just as true 
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as that Europe is on trial before America. To public opinion, wor- 
thy of the name, both ought to hold themselves amenable. But to 
any political assumption that our measures are to be judged or dic- 
tated by any foreign power, or by all foreign powers combined, our 
reply would be defiance. Thanks to a million of men in arms, to 
an iron-clad navy, and to our complete mastery of the emancipa- 
tion question, Europe dare not intervene. And that is our sole 
satety. ‘ Before Europe,” the logic of our eloquent friend would 
not avail us a particle; but the iron demonstrations being put 
together in our navy yards have a Q. E. D, to them that Europe 
can perceive. Weare masters of the position ; and nothing is likely 
to defeat us but incompetent leadership in cabinet or field. 


Belles-Lettres and Classical. 


Poems, with Autobiographic and other Notes. Tllustrated by DarLEy, Hopp, 
and others. By Tuomas H. Srockton, Chaplain to Congress. 12mo., 
pp. 321. Philadelphia: William 5S, and Alfred Martien, 1862. 

This volume contains poems written at various times between 1834 
and 1861. It is furnished with eight picturesque illustrations, mostly 
being graphic shadows of the poetic images furnished by the 
author’s fancy. Thirty pages are devoted to the notes, in which 
the author with freedom and simplicity gives an outline of the 
recollections of his life. The book was intended, he tells us, 
chiefly “for circulation among known friends; with some over- 
flow of the edition in dreamy contemplation of possible unknown 
friends.” 

The poems are marked with the purity, devotion, and elevation 
which characterize the author’s soul. No one can read a page 
without realizing that the writer views nature with the eye of a 
poet, and that nature to him is not only marked with the traces of 
God, but radiant with hues shed from the cross of Christ. Two 
extended poems oceupy the first part; the first on Faith and Light, 
or the Spirit-world and Sense-world; the other, unfinished, on 
Snow, in which the imagination of the author chases that cold but 


poetic element through a variety of picturesque winter sceneries. 
We have a poem on * The Three Harps,” namely, the Humble, the 
Plaintive, and the Joyful. ‘ Genius” is‘a very ingenious perform- 
ance. The remainder of this first part, consisting of poems in 
“rhythm,” or blank verse, are brief. 

In the second part we have poems in rhyme, all brief and occa- 
sional, called out by some suggestive thought or incident, and pos- 
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sessing various degrees of merit. “Horseback on the Height ” 
strikes us here as exhibiting the most of the genuine poet. 

The third part consists of hymns, in which the author gives in 
simpler verse the natural expression of a true religious emotion. 
Most of these too were called forth by special occasions. It 
requires a peculiar power and a moment of wonderful inspiration 
to furnish a hymn which the general Church is willing to adopt 
and endow with permanent life, We looked for such with some 
expectation in these pages, but are not sure of having found the 
deathless strain. 

There is 8 genuine poetry with none of its fiction in the simple 
detail which Stockton gives of the passages of his life. Singular 
that when he was taken from the Methodist Episcopal Church by 
our seceding friends of the Methodist Protestant Church, with his 
young talent just blooming into manly power, he “had never 
been requested to offer a prayer.” Sad, too, it seems to us, that 
so unwonted a negligence on the part of the Church that should 
have developed him—anwonted, we say, for early Methodism was 
ever alert to bring out her retiring talent—lost him to us and us to 
him. He would have had, but for this, an ample regular range for his 
rare endowments, and we much doubt whether he would have been 
led into those trains of thought by which he has embraced that— 
shall we call it 2—conscientious crotchet, that denominational organ- 
izations are wrong. We have known some anti-denominational 
movements made in our experience, but they are infallibly involved 
in the contradiction of being simply an anti-sectarian sect. In spite 
of themselves they become the very thing they condemn, a denom- 


ination; or would so, if their self-contradictory and self-dissolving 


nature did not forbid. 

Dr. Stockton intimates that he has ample materials for a full volume 
of reminiscence. When we review the range of rare association, 
ecclesiastical, political, literary, surrounded by which he has lived, 
it seems to us that it is in his power to furnish a work of no ordi- 
nary interest. 


Beauties, Selected from the Writings of Toomas DE Quincy. 12mo., pp. 482. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1862. 
In an accidental colloquial rencounter, in his young manhood, with 
George III., De Quincy bad the opportunity to inform royalty that 
his family was in England as early as the Conquest. One branch 
of the family emigrated to America, dropped the aristocratic prefix, 
and he is proud to specify Josiah Quincy in proof that its blood is 
not unhonored by its democratic branch. He might have added 
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that the name, at least, ascended the presidential chair, borne upon 
the person of one of the minority of incumbents whose character 
honored the position. He claims that the family is now “ distrib- 
uted among three mighty nations—France, America, and England— 
and precisely those three that are usually regarded as the leaders 
of civilization.” And this is in character. For whoever appreciates 
his native genius, his scholarly finish, the exquisite subtilty of his 
thought, his transparent and ever varying and richly variegated 
style, will readily affirm that none but an age of highest civilization 
could have produced a De Quincy. 

The present volume presents an excellent selection from his 
works. It embraces his own Narrative of his early Life, Dreams, 
Narratives, Essays, Critiques and Remembrances, and Detached 
Gems. 





Last Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Witha Memorial by THkopoRE 

Tirton. 18mo., pp. 242. New York: James Miller. 1862. 

Mrs. Browning is here done up in a style of imitation so close that 
we for some time imagined that we had in hand a regular speci- 
men of the blue and gold of Ticknor & Fields. The “ Memorial” 
by Theodore Tilton is in the peculiar living and brilliant style 
which indicate him as one of the most effective writers of the day. 
His enthusiasm for his subject is glowing; perhaps the man who 
does the criticism for the Independent might as truly attribute 
“adoration” to him as to a contributor on the same subject in our 
last Quarterly. 

Mr. Tilton brings out very emphatically Mrs. Browning’s earnest 
sympathy with the American antislavery cause. In America she 
would have stood foremost in the battle; and doubtless she would 
have been called upon to brave the obloquy which the, northern 
minions of the southern despotism have poured upon every heroic 
spirit that has dared to stand for God and the right, 


SS ee 


Miscellaneous. 


The Tax-Payer’s Manual, containing the Act of Congress imposing Direct 
and Excise Taxes, with complete marginal references, and an analytical 
index, showing all the items of taxation, the mode of proceeding, and 
the duties of the officers. With an explanatory preface. 8vo., pp. 128. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1862. 


The Adventures of Philip on his Way through the World. Showing who 
robbed him and who passed by him. By W. M. Tuackeray. With 
Illustrations. 8vo., pp. 266. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1862. 
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Health ; its Friends and Foes. By R. D. Mussry, M., LL.D., late Professor 
of Anatomy and Surgery in Dartmouth College. 12mo., pp. 368. Bos- 
ton: Gould & Lincoln. New York: Sheldon & Co, Cincinnati: G. §. 
Blanchard, 1862. 

First Book in Chemistry, for the use of Schools and Families. By Wortu- 
INGTON Hooker, M.D., Professor of Theory and Practice of Medicine 
in Yale College. Illustrated by engravings. 8vo., pp. 231. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1862. 


—_————__ > eo ———____— 


Pamphlets. 
Martin Van Buren: Lawyer, Statesman, and Man. By WILitamM ALLEN 
BuTLER. 18mo., pp. 47. New York: Appleton & Co. 1862. 
No one can object to Mr. Butler’s paying this graceful tribute of 
affectionate memory to his eminent departed friend. No one can 
reprehend his dwelling on the better points, and skillfully gliding 
over the indefensible. History will have a sterner task to perform. 
It will bring out a large share that Mr. Butler evades, and perhaps 
reverse some views he presents. To no one more than to Mr. Van 
Buren do we owe that partisan discipline which has rendered our 
game of unprincipled selfishness, 


which has enslaved all just public opinion, and placed our country 


polities a scramble for spoils, a 


at the merey of a well-trained northern subterraneanism, and a 
controlling southern oligarchy. We are reaping in the present 
war the bitter fruits of that demoralization. 


—_——_@— 


A Discourse on the Life, Character, and Policy of Count Cavour. Delivered 
in the Hall of the New York Historical Society, February, 1862. By 
Vincenzo Borra, Ph. D., Professor of Italian Literature in the New York 
University, late member of Parliament, and Professor of Philosophy in 
the College of Sardinia. 12mo., pp. 108. New York: G. P. Putnam. 

This eloquent tribute to a personage styled by the writer “the 
great statesman to whom my country is chiefly indebted for its 
national existence,” was delivered before the body named in the 
title at the request of Bryant, Bancroft, and others of our most dis- 
tinguished citizens. It was then requested for publication, and its 
character fully justifies the expectations of the public. 


Want of room obliges us to postpone a full notice of “ Facts for 
Priests and People,” 
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With Glass Cloth Pressure, Improved Loop-Check, New Style Hemmer, 
Binder, Corder, Braider, etc. 505 BROADWAYV, N. ¥. 





beauty, and general desirableness of the stitching when done, and the wide range of its application.— Report of 
the American Institute, New York. 





The qualities which recommend the Wheeler & Wilson Machines are: 1. Beauty and excellence of stitch 
upon both sides of the fabric sewed. Strength, firmness, and durability of seam, that will not rip nor ravel, 
and made with—3. Economy of thread. 4. Its attachments and wide range of application to purposes and 
materials, 5. Compactness and elegance of model and finish. 6. Simplicity and thoroughness of construction. 
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PATENT UMBRELLA LOCK STAND 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO,, 


: Office, 505 BROADWAY, New York. 
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UMBRELLA INSURANCE —The obscurity which has surrounded the right of property in umbrellas, 
from the days of the daring JONAS HANWaAX to days present, is at last cleared away by Yankee ingenuity, 
A Mr. FOOTE has not only established the doctrine that there is such a thing as ownership of the article, but 
has shown how to maintain it. His ‘ Lock Umbrella Stand,” in itself au ornamental piece of furniture, hus tho 
advantage of giving the proprietor the certainty of possession as if the handle were within his grasp. The 
moment the umbrella dropsto its place in the rack, the handle is, by a single movement, grasped and held firmly 
$n the clutch of a lock, which nothing but the key, specially manufactured for the particular depositary, can 
loose. The key, which is practically a pawn-ticket for the article, is of less weight, and no greater size, thana 
nickel cent, and adds no perceptible weight to the vest pocket. The invention is at once ingenious and use ul, 
{ts introduction into counting-rooms, hotels, offices and halls, and other places of public and private resort, 
must become general.—New York Times, 

FOOTE’S PATENT UMBRELLA LOCK-STAND.—A new invention, which bids fair to supersede and 
exclu ie entirely from the market all the stands that have hitherto been used.—New York Tribune. 

This new invention combines with a tasteful umbrellastand perfect security against the loss of an umbrella, 
and is recommended as an article of universal utility.—7he World. 

One of the most ingenious as well as useful inventions of the day, insuring perfect safoty to an article 
proverbially given to be led astray.—Journal of Commerce. 

It is an invention which gives great promise of putting an end to umbrellatheft, and for hotels, restaurants, 
and similar places, this novel invention must be very desirable —Commercial Advertiser. 

An ingenious and perfect contrivance for preserving the right of property in an article, which is notoriously 
difficult tokeep. Without the check-key (a piece of brass small enough to put in the vest pocket) the umbrella 
Hence every man gets his own, and Knows that pobody else can get it. The stand is 





canuotbe removed. 


ornamental and low priced,— Evening Post. ; ie : 
We have used FooTe's Patent Umbrella Lock-Stan 1, and fin 1 it not only »+--ful for the ordinary purposes 


of umbrella stands, but perfectly adapted for securing 
in the light of common propyty, 


owners of umbrellas wus has been © »nsidered rather 
TuFANY & Qo., Nos. 550 and oda Broadway, New York. 
































